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FO : | : 
cientific LOCK 

The Fox not only has the simplest lock mechanism of any 
fire arm made, but is con tructed on strictly scientific principles. 
The metal in the hammer is so distributed as to give it the 
quickest possible action and makes breakage practically impossi- 
ble. The Fox hammer strikes direct, el.minating the use and 
delay of delivering the blow through a firing pin. - The cocking 
of the Fox lock is effected by direct action on the hammer extension, and no intermediate 
parts are employed which would cause unnecessary complications and friction. 

All of these vital points will be just as apparent to the casual hunter as they are to the 
most experienced sportsman. ‘Ihere is no element of risk in purchasing a Fox Gun as it has 
been proved and tested and endorsed the world over as ‘‘The Finest Gun in the World’. Every 
gun from $37.50 to $362.00 is fitted with genuine Krupp Fluid Steel Barrels, and if you select 
sven the A grade for $37.50, you realize at once it has a hang and balance that you cannot 
find in other guns that cost nearly ten times as much. Every Fox Gun must stay tight for- 
ever —this is our guarantee, but one of the greatest satisfactions in purchasing a Fox is the 
absolute confidence the shooter can have that his trip will not be spoiled by the breakage of 
some weak part. Spring breakage is practically un- 
known in the Fox Gun, as we use the famous Fox 
Spiral Springs throughout 
the entire mechanism. 









The A Grade Gun shown in the cut above is all gun—no elab- 
orate engraving. It has the plain English imported walnut stock, 
and just enough engraving and checkering to relieve the absolute 
plainness. ‘The shooting qualities are equal to any gun made. List 
price $50.00 and your dealer can sell it to you at $37.50 net, and with the new 1911 Automatic 
Ejector $49.50 net. If you cannot secure it through your dealer send your order direct to us. 


Don’t fail to write today for our new catalog. 


FOX EJECTOR 


Our 1911 Model Fox Ejector Gun is the finest Ejector Gun made. It is an inspiration 
in a class by itself and must be seen to be appreciated. Full autom tic in its operation, yet the 
gun can be opened and closed practically as easily as our Non-Ejector Guns. 


FOX STERLINGWORTH 


Our 1911 Model is branded ‘‘Made by A. H. Fox Gun Company.’’ This stamps its 
quality—A Genuine Fox Gun. This new model has non-breakable fore-end fastener in place 
of the flat spring previously used. It is the simplest and strongest fore-end fastener in cxist- 
ence. Absolutely unbreakable and guaranteed for all time by us Price $25 00 net. Our 
illustrated catal>gue shows our complete line. Send forit. Net retail prices $362.00 to $25.00. 


a 4654 North 18th Street 
“1K Si E Fo x Gu N CoO. Philadephia, Pa. U. S.A. 
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Number 6 


A SUCCESSFUL MOOSE HUNT 


CHAS. L. BARKER, GUIDE 


One bright October 
years ago, Trafton and I, with an Eng- 
lish sportsman, set out for the hunting 
grounds. He had just finished a suc- 
cessful hunt for caribou in New Found- 
land, and now he had come to the Tobi- 
que to try for a moose. All day we 
tramped along the trial, only stopping 
for lunch and to shoot an occasional 
partridge with our .22, so that evening 
when we reached camp at Blue Moun- 
tain Lake we were glad to lay off our 
packs and eat a good supper of warm 
biscuit and fried partridge. 

The next morning we were out bright 
and early, calling on the lake and visit- 
ing some near-by ponds, but without 
success. 

We put in several days hunting with- 
out seeing any good bulls, so we decided 
to go to a country some five or six miles 
away and stay over night. So early one 
morning we set out, leaving Trafton to 
cut some wood and take care of the 
camp. On the way we saw a fair-sized 


morning, some 


bull, but he saw us first and was quick 
to make himself scarce in that locality. 
That night we camped on the shore of a 
small pond and called. Along towards 





sundown an o!d cow came ambling along 
out of the bushes. When I ealled she set 
up opposition, and as she kept it up I 
desisted, 
breath imitating the 
when one had the real thing to do it for 
him. It bull 
answered her, but by the time he reached 


as it seemed useless to waste 
eall of a cow moose 


was not long before a 


- the pond it was too dark to shoot, so we 


quietly stole away, trusting to’ find them 
still there in the morning. We also hoped 
that any other bull in the neighborhood 
might be attracted there, as the old cow 
still kept calling at intervals. This and 
the whines of the bull kept us awake 
until about 12 p. m., when they quieted 
down or left the pond. 

As soon as it was light enough to see 
we cautiously stole down to the pond 
with rifle and horn, but everything was 
still. Not a sound could we hear, and as 
far as we could see there was not a 
moose within a mile. After listening for 
a few moments I gave a eall, and with 
startling suddenness the silence was 
broken with a mighty crashing and a 
deep-throated grunt as a big bull 
smashed through a bunch of alders and 
stood on the shore not 50 yards away, 
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THE HAPPY HUNTERS 


looking at us across the outlet of the 
pond. It did not take long to get a bead 
on him, and at the erack of the rifle he 
went down like a stone. After skinning 
out the head we shouldered the horns 


ON THE WAY TO CAMP. 


and sealp and set out for camp, which 
we reached that afternoon, tired and 
hungry. 

As we now had several days to spare, 
we decided to go over to Little Blue 








THE FIRST MOOSE WHERE HE FELL. 
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Mountain and look for a big moose that 
one of my sportsmen had fired at some 
time before, and which had gotten away 
badly wounded. 


After reaching the locality we spent 
the afternoon hunting for the remains, 
but without success. As it was getting 
late Trafton started making camp, while 
the sportsman and I went to a small hill 
a short distance away, where we could 
overlook a pond and some burnt land. 
Just for amusement I took the bark horn 
along, for we never thought any moose 
would be foolish enough to come in the 
neighborhood where a man was chopping 
wood and building a camp fire. We were 





Cc. L. BARKER. 
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AT THE LANDING WITH THE MOOSE 
HEADS. 


certainly surprised when at the first call 


we got an answer, and soon saw him 
coming over a knoll in the burnt land. 
After looking him over his head looked 
so good that I concluded that I wanted 
it for myself New 
Brunswick passed a law that a guide 


could not shoot while in charge of a 


(this was before 


party). So when he came within range a 
little cold lead put him down and out. 
It was getting too dark to skin him, so 
we started back to camp, meeting Traf- 
ton on the way, who was coming to see 
what the shooting was about. 

The next morning while skinning out 
the head Trafton called and got an 
answer from two bulls, but we never saw 
them, as before they came in sight they 
met and got into a fight, one soon chas- 
ing the other out of hearing. 
































LITTLE BLUE 


After getting the head fixed up we 
set out on our return to Blue Mountain 
Lake, which we reached in time to cook 
a good supper, after which I proposed 
going out on the lake and ealling just 
to see if we could get an answer. How- 
ever, the sportsman said that he was 
tired and said he guessed that he would 
stay in camp and rest, so Trafton and I 
went. We had only gone a short distance 
from shore when we heard something in 
the water. We paddled in the direction 
of the sound and soon heard the animal 
go out on the shore of a small island. 
We paddled around this, and on the op- 
posite side we saw a black animal stand- 
ing on the bank, but were unable to de- 
cide in the dim light whether it was a 
bear orea cow moose; but when it turned 
to retrace its way through the thicket 
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we said ‘‘bear,’’ because no moose could 
go so. quietly. After waiting .until we 
thought it had time to get into the water 
again, we paddled back around the is- 
land just in time to see the ripples as 
he struck out into the lake. We prompt- 
ly paddled up alongside, and I put a 
bullet through his head. We towed him 
back to the landing and took his picture 
in the morning along with the moose 
head. 

We now spent several days fishing 
and looking at moose, which we did not 
want, while Trafton went out to Riley 
Brook for some of the boys to help us 
out with the heads and skins. Upon their 
appearance we packed up over night and 
early the next morning we set out, reach- 
ing the settlement without any further 
adventures. 




















GUY C 


Since the very beginning of things, 
perhaps, man has been enjoined to be 
just and fair in his conclusions. What 
is implied, of course, is that you may 
not know what may have been the im- 
pulses behind certain acts or transgres- 
sions of others, you may not be entirely 
sure that in like cireumstances you would 
not similarly have offended, and since 
you can find no guarantee of invariable 
perfection in your own ease, it is neither 
right nor pardonable that you should 
condemn the faults of others. It is a 
hard rule of conduct though admittedly 
a good one, and it is true that it is fol- 
lowed quite as literally by anglers, prob- 
ably, as by any other class. 

Show me a true devotee of the rod and 
line and I will show you a whole-souled, 
decent fellow ; a man who is neither small 
nor captious, one who avoids the Kittle 
meannesses. Whether this is so because 
men of this type take naturally to ang- 
ling to the exclusion of other sports, or 
whether once having engaged in it the 
pure air and the sunshine and the kindly 
influences of out of doors have worked a 
reformation, one may not say. 

Not at all in the way of argument in 
support of a contention are to be re- 
garded the observations which are to fol- 
low. Psychology should be left to those 
who know, or assume with some force of 
conviction to know something about it. 
But in the matter of sport, in no other 
direction does a man put himself quite 
so literally in the position of the game 
he seeks as does the angler. 

One does not, for instance, select a 
spot to be chosen among all others in his 
search for bass because of any reliable 
knowledge that they are more likely te 


PUTTING YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE 


. SEEDS 


be found there than elsewhere.  In- 
stinctively, after a while, he reasous that 
were he a bass he would choose that par- 
ticular spot. 

It may be at the roots of an upturned 
tree where the water is deep and clear, 
and where bugs probably will fall in the 
greatest abundance that you elect to en- 
gage your fish. The simple fact that 
he does not come promptly forward 
proves nothing. He may already have 
eaten heartily and be now partaking of 
after 
a while you give entertainment to fan- 
Mayhap there are the 


the dreams of bassdom, just as 


cies of your own. 
same soporifie agencies in the water to 
influence another type of creature as 
there are in the air to make you drowsy. 

Or you may believe that the lily pads 
or the brush heaps or the edges of the 
marsh grass have been specially selected 
by the bass as temporary abiding places, 
an opinion you have formed solely be- 
cause were you a bass on this particular 
day you would prefer for your enviren- 
ments the marsh grass or the lily pads or 
the brush heaps. 

Or if the day be bright and clear with 
just the suggestion of a breeze to ripple 
the surface of the water, being a bass 
you would saunter along until you found 
a spot where the clean beach projected 
its shimmering sands at an easy angle 
down into the lake or river, and there 
you would lie in quiet with that barely 
perceptible movement of the fin neces- 
sary to maintain one’s equilibrium, be- 
ing a bass. 

Throughout the entire day the fisher- 
man is putting himself literally in the 
position of the game he seeks. With that 
same transferrence of individuality he 
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impales the minnow or the frog. You 
may pass quite readily over the fact that 
the fixing of the barbed steel inflicts 
pain. Beyond the shadow of a doubt 
the purpose of the frog and the minnow 
is to serve mankind in the capture of 
fish and no more can they hope most 
splendidly to work out their destiny 
without certain vicissitudes than can we 
without suffering and deprivation to 
reach the goals that have been set to 
mark the highest human accomplish- 
ments. The frog, or the minnow, must 
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be impaled, but it may be done, and is 
done, as gently as possible, that the hurt 
may be*minimized of course, and not 
that the one or the other may serve us 
the longer as bait. 

It would not be surprising if after 
days of angling and the persistent put- 
ting of one’s self in the place of the 
fish and of the frogs and minnows, one 
might for one’s dealings with men at 
the same time acquire the habit of look- 
ing at matters from an angle other than 
that of pure self. 











A DUG-OUT IN THE SAND HILLS OF NORTHWESTERN COLORADO. 


The open and free life of the plains dweller is herewith clearly illustrated. The care- 
free attitude of the occupant shows how really happy he is and how little he cares for 
the outside world. This home of his undoubtedly answers the purpose of parlor, bedroom, 
dining room and kitchen—all in one large, neat room—but he is seldom its tenant in the 
day except in cold or stormy weather, while preparing and eating meals and while sleeping 
at night. It is surprising how attractive some of these dug-out homes are made on the 
inside, even when never touched by feminine hands. 

















A FLOATING REMINISCENCE 


NELSON LEDBETTER, M. D. 


Did you ever go floating? To the ex- 
perienced angler floating may appear 
but a dull form of sport, and I, though 
not an enthusiastic fisherman, have gone 
through some bigger excitement taking 
lesser fish. But to him who knows not 
the gamey rainbow, the muskie, who has 
not whipped the trout streams or trolled 
for the togue of our inland waters, or 
who has not tested the fighting mettle 
of a silver king, a yellow tail, or the 
tuna of our open seas; just ordinary 
floating for the blue, or channel eat fish, 
as he is known on the Ohio river, lends 
an hour of interesting and sometimes ac- 
tive diversion. To those therefore who 
have had to be content with this form of 
angling, this little reminiscence is told, 
hoping it may awaken in them as it did 
in me some boyhood recollections. 

The writer of this memoir was born 
and bred down in ‘‘little Egypt,’’ on the 
banks of the Ohio river, and in those 
happy days before he broke away from 
his native heath this was the only meth- 
od aside from nets, trot lines, ete., of 
taking these splendid fighters. At Eliz- 
abethtown, Ill., the Ohio is divided into 
two nearly equal channels by Hurricane 
island, whose foot or lower end is just 
opposite the townsite.’ In those days 
many were the trips made by pulling 
up the Illinois channel to the head of 
this island—something like four miles— 
crossing over to the Kentucky side and 
floating with the swift current over the 
fishing grounds, which brought us oppo- 
site to the place of beginning. Many 
are the luckless cat who took the bait, 
and finally, after more or less of a 
fight, were rolled over the gunwales of 





our skiff before reaching home again. 

In the early part of September, while 
seated at my desk one dreary afternoon, 
the homing spirit took possession of me, 
and some days later, September 20th, I 
answered the call. 22nd 
found me shaking hands with the friends 
of my boyhood days, and many were the 
hearty ‘‘Howdy, Dr. John, and Howdy, 
John,’’ which sounded a bit better and 
more homelike from them. The next 
morning one of the boys (about 50 years 
old) with whom I had made many camp- 
ing trips, shot ducks, floated, and even 
hunted water melons, the kind you stalk 
in the dark of the moon, and with whom 
I had not as yet renewed by acquaint- 
ance, came up with his welcome, and im- 
mediately imparted the information 
that ‘‘Those big, old channel cats were a 
bitin’ fine over on the Kentucky side. 
I have a fine bunch of floats, how do 
you feel about it?”’ 

How did I feel about it? Did I care 
to go? After all these years of greater 
sport—years in which I had hunted big 
game in many lands, years in which I 
had caught big fish and gamey fish in 
many waters, both inland and at sea. 
Did I still care to go? Something was 
compelling me; the environment must 
have had something to do with it, for I 
found myself wanting to live over again 
the pleasures of a boy. Yes, the spirit 
of those days came back with a rush, and 
I did want to go. Just floating. 

To those who are not familiar with 
this form of fishing I will: say that in- 
stead of jugs, and wooden floats as were 
used in my earlier experience, tin cans 
are now employed. These cans are made 
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to hold about one-half gallon, hermeti- 
cally sealed. <A ring is soldered to one 
end, to which the line is attached. This 
is usually about four feet in length and 
made of stagen, a strong and large line, 
to which is the hook, a No. 10-0, Limer- 
ick Headed, holding a liberal chunk of 
chicken, liver, birds, or beef. The line 
is made but four feet in length, so that 
in floating the channel you will at no 
time come in contact with the bottom or 
any offending snag. I wanted to once 
more see the old can jump on end, go 
chug, chug, as the hook went home, and 
kerechunk as a mighty eat-fish found 
himself captive. I wanted to see the 
water fly as the can went under with a 
mighty rush. I wanted to see how long 
it would stay under. I wanted to feel 
again that exultant suspense while wait- 
ing to see where he would let it up. I 
wanted to see the mighty rush of an 
hundred pound eat plowing a watery 
furrow 20, 30, 50 feet up, across, or 
down stream in his mad efforts to be 
free. I wanted to row slowly, carefully, 
up to him after he was apparently tired 
out, to see him roll up to the surface, to 
make ready—gaff in hand. To see that 
perchance the old fellow was not ex- 
hausted at all, but with a sudden turn 
would take the can from my very grasp, 
leaving me only with eyes and face full 
of spray. I wanted to approach again 
as he came up an hundred feet down 
stream. I wanted to hang on to the gaff 
after I had finally been successful in 
driving it home, possibly having to grip 
tightly the gunwales of the skiff with 
the other, perhaps sinking to the bottom 
of the skiff upon my knees in order to 
make my footing more secure as he rolled 
and fought to be free in his maddening 
efforts. I wanted to finally bring him 


over the side of the boat, and the trophy 
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secured, to find that I was wet unto 
the skin with old Ohio water again. 

Did I want to go? With these boy- 
hood memories rushing forward of 20 
years ago. Yes. Those 20 years had not 
changed me, and I was both proud and 
thankful to feel that Father Time had 
reckoned so kindly with me, for my en- 
thusiasm was just as keen then as in the 
days long past. The next morning we 
were off, a light 16-foot skiff, two pairs 
of oars, a rooster meant to do duty as 
bait, and some 20-odd tin cans. A pull 
up the Illinois side of four miles soon 
brought us to the head of the island 
when we crossed to the main channel on 
the Kentucky side. A liberal supply of 
chick was attached to each hook, the cans 
strung out some 20 feet apart, across 
the channel and the start was on. 

I was then to settle back in my seat 
and live over again the period of ex- 
pectancy; earnestly, silently watching, 
ever on the alert to see the first strike. 
Glaneing from float to float as they 
drifted with the current, counting them 
from time to time lest one should be 
taken under unawares. The gap of 20 
years had completely closed and it 
seemed but yesterday that I caught that 
100-pounder or that 80-pounder. In this 
reminiscent state I must have been off 
guard, for I was not aware of the strike 
until my companion shouted ‘‘Look, 
John; look! She’s under now. That 
left hand can away over yonder, close 
in to the Kentucky shore. Do you see 
that brake in the water where it went 
under?’’ In a few seconds the can came 
up again, almost jumping clear of the 
water for it takes a mighty fish to hold 
an half-gallon ean under very long at a 
time. Then a rush of 20 or 30 feet, plow- 
ing that watery furrow of yesterday. 




















Under it goes with a chug, throwing a 
ten-foot spray into the air. I was on 
my feet, arms and voice lifted alike, 
shouting my enthusiasm as in days gone 
by. The fight was not a long one, for he 
was not a big fellow, but every ounce of 
his 20 pounds was energy and he was 
game to the last. We quickly followed 
in wake of the can and when he ceased 
his impulsive rushes and soundings, cau- 
tiously slipped the can to one side and 
easing him near the surface, sent the 
gaff home. I was again to feel his tug- 
ging, and to know that face, eyes and 
clothes had received their baptismal 
anew. He was quickly rolled alongside 
and over the gunwales, admired and the 
usual estimate placed upon his weight. 


A MAGAZINE OF 
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As we dried our dripping hands and 
face, and brushed as best we could the 
spray from our garments, our enthu- 
siasm subsided, my pulse approached 


the normal and I was satisfied. I had 
lived again the catch of my _ boy- 
hood days, and though he did not weigh 
an hundred pounds, I was content and 
loth to take another. .As we drifted the 
remaining mile our floats were taken in, 
the channel re-crossed, and we were 
home again. The fish was strung upon a 
pole suspended between our shoulders, 
and we were ‘‘cutting’’ through the back 
alley, the nearest approach to my old 
home, and away from the neatly attired ; 
just as we had done yesterday, 20 years 
ago. 


Se00g> 


THE SWEETEST TIME O’ YEAR 


lt’s getting time o’ year just now when May 
swings into bloom, 

And all the peach and apple trees are reek- 
ing with perfume. 

A panoramic glory gilds the morning in the 
east, 

With an iridescent glamor of a mighty 
sumptuous feast. 


The blackbird in the hollow and the robin 
in the tree, 

Are shouting hallelujahs up to heaven and 
to me; 

The forest trees are budding with a fresh- 
ness rich and rare, 

And pronounce a benediction through 
blossom-scented air. 


the 


The south wind in his rambles, searches 
ev’ry shady nook, 

And gathers sweetest perfume from the blos- 
soms by the brook. 

The sun in gorgeous splendor smiles upon 
the sprouting grain; 

The flowers nodding to and fro are welcom- 
ing the rain. 


I love to hear the droning of the husky 
bumble bee, 

As he tumbles through the 
muffled ecstacy. 

I love to hear the ripple of the bustling little 
rills, 

And the music of the breezes as they kiss 
the daffodils. 


meadow in a 


There is something that is pleasing ev’ry 
minute of the day, 

When Maytime brings the blossoms out and 
flaunts her banners gay. 

All the glories of the seasons in a single 
bunch appear 

For the blossoming of nature is the sweetest 
time of year. 


It’s a part of my religion I would like to 
have you know, 

That a loving smile’s an antidote for ev’ry 
human woe. 

It’s a trite and useful saying and its secret 
I’ll impart, 

When your thoughts are with the flowers 
there’s no winter in the heart. 
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Photo by Webster and Stevens. 
TROUT FISHING ON SKYKOMISH RIVER. WASH. 
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A DAY ON THE LOS PINOS- 


E. ROGER JONES 


The long winter months were past and 
gone; spring had followed in its wake 
and summer was at hand. Naturally the 
angler’s thoughts centered on the beau- 
tiful streams of Colorado in which the 
gamey trout abound, and afford a sport 
not surpassed by any state in the union. 

’Twas with my mind fixed on these 
beautiful streams that I went to and fro 
to work each day. I longed to get near 
some trout stream and once more hear 
the sweet music of the roaring waters. 
A strained ear was given to all fishing 
reports, the dear old outfit was taken 
out and gone over; not because there was 
any need of it, for many a winter night 
had been spent in adjusting rod and reel, 
and all the flies had been arranged and 
rearranged many times. 

These thoughts did not tend to lighten 
daily duties, but rather had the reverse 
effect. Figures wouldn’t figure, dicta- 
tion was a bore and I am sure that many 
of my associates became fully convinced 
that I was becoming a chronic grouch. 
No one knew better than myself where 
the trouble lay; months of confinement 
were deadening both mind and spirit 
and to the person that loves the great 
outdoors nothing can warp and wither 
the spirit like the daily grind of the 
office with its responsibilities and in- 
activity. : 

It was the second week in June and 
as I watched the sun set behind the beau- 
tiful mountains I decided that a fishing 
trip was necessary to set me right. The 
next morning found me at my duties 
earlier than usual, and Barton was hard- 
ly seated in his customary place before 
I proposed a week-end fishing trip. My 
words fell on fertile soil, for he was feel- 





ing much the same as I did; for be it 
known that Barton is a great lover of 
rod and reel and fully endowed with the 
one great qualification of a successful 
fisherman—patience. He and the author 
have spent many a day on the old Gun- 
nison and made captive many of its 
‘*beauties,’’ and in planning our pros- 
pective trip our minds naturally drifted 
to that noted river, which we love so 
well. Investigation proved that condi- 
tions on the Gunnison were not what we 
desired, so following the advice of a 
friend we decided to try our luck on the 
Los Pinos, a stream strange to both of 
us. The place we desired to stop at af- 
forded us no accommodations, so it was 
necessary for us to take provisions and 
blankets. 

We left Denver Friday night and at 
10:30 a. m., Saturday, by the grace of 
a generous train crew of the D. & R. G. 
Ry., we were allowed to get off at a blind 
siding near Toltee Gorge. 

Following the advice of our friend, we 
wended our way down the mountain and 
hoped that in the caion below we would 
soon be in our glory. Much to our dis- 
appointment, we found a little stream 
with hardly enough water to quench our 
thirst. We followed this little stream 
for a couple of hours, knowing that it 
would soon bring us to our desired loca- 
tion. But carrying a pack, as we did, 
over rocks and fallen timber was by no 
means an easy task and our burden was 
becoming heavier with each step. Barton 
finally laid down his pack and addressed 
me in words that would hardly look well 
herein. I think it did him much good, 
however, for we were soon on our way 
again. I told him that the ‘‘bitter al- 
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ways went with the sweet.’’ His retort 
was that ‘‘maybe there wasn’t going to 
be any sweet.’’ We struggled along a 
while longer and soon came to a beauti- 
ful valley. A few more steps and we 
were standing on the bank of the turbu- 
lent little stream. Looking back over the 
course we had come, we discovered that 
we had been put off some three miles 
from the point desired. We surely be- 
grudged the time lost, but with renewed 
vigor we proceeded to find a suitable 
place to shelter us for the night. We 
found a large spruce with branches near 
the ground and at once set about to make 
ourselves comfortable under its protec- 
tion. After an abbreviated lunch we 
donned our waders and were soon in the 
river ready for business. 

Then came the ever-perplexing ques- 
tion—what bait to use? We tried a num- 
ber of our flies, with no success, and 
while discussing what best to do we saw 
a willow fly fall in the water and quick- 
ly snatched by Mr. Trout. This was a 
great surprise, as we did not think the 
willow fly made its appearance so early 
in the season. The quickly changed our 
vocation and went hunting for willow 
flies, but they were few and far be- 
tween. After an extensive hunt we found 
several. We used one snell hook and 
taking one fly at a time fastened it to 
the hook, casting in the same manner as 
we would with the artificial fly. It did 
not take much coaxing, for on Barton’s 
first cast he hooked a native and after 
some very nice play landed him. Several 
casts were necessary for No. 2, but soon 
he was keeping company with No. 1. (I 
could not but note the contrast in Bar- 
ton’s countenance now and a few hours 
previous, when he was struggling with 
the fallen timber. ) 

As for myself, I was not meeting with 
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much suecess, and when I looked over 
and saw Barton having a ‘‘battle royal’’ 
with No. 3 I came to the conclusion that 
my luck had deserted me. 

In the meantime it became- necessary 
for Barton to go hunting once more and 
while he was gone I had my inning. 
Standing in midstream I cast under the 
willows and was rewarded with a beauti- 
ful strike, the trout. leaping out of the 
water and taking the fly before it struck 
the water. To play him in his lair was 
a hard proposition, for I knew that my 
leader would soon be tangled in the wil- 
lows. He was determined not to leave 
his favorite pool, and it took some time 
to get him in neutral water. I succeeded, 
and after a waltz and two-step in which 
my reel furnished the music, he landed 
in my net—the first fish of the season. 

We continued to have exceptionally 
good luck all afternoon; in fact, it was 
a much harder task to find willow flies 
than to eatch fish. We were in our glory 
at 6 p. m., when trouble No. 2 came 
knocking at the door. We were ap- 
proached by a New Mexico warden who 
advised us that some 300 yards below 
was the state boundary and if we desired 
to fish in New Mexico it would be neces- 
sary for us to procure a non-residence 
license. Not knowing how long our good 
fishing would last in this favorite spot 
we decided to go with him to his home, 
some half mile away, and get a license, 
so we would be free to go where we 
wished. 

When we returned we did not meet 
with much success, as we were unable to 
find any flies. We had a very success- 
ful afternoon, so decided to make it 
‘‘quits’’ for the day and prepare our 
evening meal and resting place. It fell 
to my lot to clean the fish and prepare 
our bed, while Barton acted as cook. The 























blankets were laid on a mattress of pine 
boughs and my work was finished when 
the glad eall, ‘‘supper ready’’ was given ; 
and such a meal it was—home-made 
bread, butter, bacon and eggs, trout 
baked in clay and black coffee. Needless 
to say, the larder looked quite different 
when our evening meal was over. The 
shades of night were closing around us 
and as we smoked, the events of the day 
came back to us, and while we mentioned 
our misfortunes we talked more of our 
fortunes and looked with pride at the 
string of ‘‘speckled beauties’’ hung over- 
head. The physical body was calling and 
in response we were soon asleep breath- 
ing the pure mountain air mixed with 
the delightful aroma of the pines. 

The next morning was cloudy and not 
a strike was recorded at 10 o’clock. We 
had about decided to move on when a 
little shower of rain came and with it 
hundreds of mosquitoes fell into the 
water, and as if by magic the stream was 
alive with trout jumping out of the 
water as they fed on the mosquitoes. This 
was a sight worth seeing; many a strike 
was made within four feet of us. The 
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above may seem a fairy tale to some 
anglers, but strange as it is, it is none 
the less true. 

The shower lasted but a few minutes 
but during that time we had tried sev- 
eral of the artificial flies that corres- 
ponded in color with that of the mos- 
quito, but with no success. 
shone and I decided to try our old favor- 
ite, ‘‘Royal Coachman,’’ an on my 
second cast hooked and landed on of the 
largest of the trip. We used the Royal 
Coachman exclusively, and met with the 
same success that we did the day prev- 
ious with the willow fly. 

"Twas 4 p. m. and we must eatch a 
5:30 train. Reluctantly we left the 
little stream, and taking inventory found 
we had 68 native beauties. Fifty of 
them would weigh \% to 34 pound each, 
and all caught within 150 yards of the 
point we started the day previous. 
Shouldering our outfit we cast a longing 
look at the river and started our climb 
to the mountain top and upon reaching 
it sat down to rest. Looking down in the 
valley below we saw the Los Pinos wind- 
ing its way singing as it goes. 


The sun 


“T clatter, clatter as I go, 
To join the flowing river; 
For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on forever.” 





AN 18-POUND STEELHEAD CAUGHT IN THE NOOKSACK RIVER, WASH., BY O. D. POST 











At the 


Jerked past the gay, swinging banners, 
On past the ‘‘side’s’’ tempting blare; 
Jostled in front of the entrance, 
Crowding with countryside there; 
Trembling young heart all expectance, 
List’ning to Pa spring the fake 
While we are passing by neighbors— 
‘‘Came for the little boy’s sake.’’ 


Seated at last neath the canvas, 
Band just beginning to play; 
Animals, clowns and performers 
Carrying young heart away; 
Living in land where the doings 
Of commonplace life are debarred; 
*Wakened by Dad with complainings— 
‘*Gol, this old seat’s mighty hard.’’ 





Circus 
Lost in the glitter and tinsel, 

Blind with the glare of the show; 
Soul in an ecstatic flutter, 

Frame all a thrill and aglow; 
Wishing you rode on the ponies, 

Wore all those spangles and stuff ; 
Startled by logic from father— 

‘* All circus people are tough.’’ 


Deep in the world of enchantment, 
Dwelling in fancy land, sweet; 
Eyes growing wider with wonder, 
Pleasure of boyhood complete ; 
Scornful of everyday living, 
Lost in your musings till when 
Pa grasps your arm with the grumble— 
““Come, we've been faked once 
again!’’ 
—Oney Fred Sweet. 
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A SNOWSHOE RABBIT. 





THE BIG GAME SITUATION 


WILL B. SHORE, GUIDE 


In the past five years the elk in the 
section of the Montana game fields north 
of the boundary of the Yellowstone Park 
have greatly increased in numbers. It 
has been observed by many of the hunt- 
ers in recent years that a larger number 
of cows have two calves following them 
than in previous years. The elk are be- 
coming acclimated to the high mountain- 

~ 
ous country of the park and upper Yel- 
lowstone and are growing more hearty 
in their present environment. In early 
days before the great valleys and low 
lands were taken up by the settler the 
elk were found in the big open country 





where 


except in late summer months, 
they were very often found in the high 
mountains grazing upon great plateaus. 
Early explorers and prospectors noted 
very few elk in the park and section 
north of that reserve, and in fact very 
little game except buffalo. This informa- 
tion was obtained from Dr. Reagle, who 
was with Dr. Hayden in his official ex- 
pedition in 1871, when most of the gey- 
sers were named and angulated. 

The elk stay up here in the moun- 
tains all winter now, very few of their 
number trying to go down the valley. 
They have learned to like the snow, and 
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WHITE TAIL DEER TAKEN NEAR GARDINER. 


during the first snow storms will leave all winter in this deep snow and will 
the Jow country where the ground is _ paw out great patches, banking the snow 
bare to climb upon the plateaus and up around them and making it look as 
benches into a foot of snow. It is not though they were penned up in a big 
uncommon to see a band of elk making’ corral with a great white fence around 
a trail through four feet of snow, taking it. They are fine rustlers and are busy 
turn about breaking trail. They will live most of their time pawing the snow 
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THE ASPEN HUNTING CABIN. BUFFALO FLAT, THE AUTHOR’S HEADQUARTERS. 
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FEEDING 500 ELK ON THE ALFALFA FLAT IN FRONT OF GARDINER. MONTANA. THERE ARE 
ABOUT 200 ANTELOPE AND 50 MULE DEER HERE, BUT THEY ARE HARD TO SEE. 


down trying to find a bunch of grass. 

The calves suffer the most from the 
long, cold winter and lack of feed, due 
to the deep snows, but there is not a 
very large percentage that die, probably 


about 10 per cent. 
They usually meet their fate in March, 
which is the month the cow starts to 


wean her calf, which at that time is very 
weak and thin and in bad condition to 
rustle for itself. 

The large herds of elk start to leave 
the high mountain meadows of the Yel- 
lowstone Park, where the snow gets from 
four to twenty feet deep, for their 
winter range the latter part of Novem- 








A GOOD HEAD. 
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A COW ELK—CALF 


ber. The game is very constant in the 
uses of trails and runs. Each season 


they go out from their summer range by 
the very same trails and passes en route 
to their winter home. 

The pass used in their exit from the 
park is about a mile from the Aspen 
Hunting Cabin, on Buffalo Flat, north 
of Yellowstone Park, and the trail they 
travel over is a quarter of a mile above 
the same lodge. During this exodus of 
elk every morning about the time the 
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LYING IN BRUSH. 


sun’s first rays of light can be seen 
radiating in the gray east, on the sky 
line will be observed vast numbers of 
moving objects which will be made out 
to be elk. 

Five thousand were estimated to have 
passed along the trail above the cabin in 
four days. The cows and calves outnum- 
bered the bulls about five to one. Very 
few old bulls were noticed, probably be- 
cause a large percentage of them stay 
upon Hell-Roaring Creek. 

















A BUNCH OF MOUNTAIN SHEEP AT THE FEED CORRAL IN THE GARDINER CANON. 





























The elk are a nomadic animal and 
very unlike the deer, seeming to have no 
particular country or home and are more 
or less on the move most of the time. 
Last fall while hunting with a party on 
a small creek, a branch of Slough Creek, 
we came upon a large bull in the woods, 
and one of the party came near shooting 
him when it was noticed that the elk 
only had one perfect horn. The other 
antler was a freak which stuck out from 
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the state of how to take care of the 
rapidly multiplying herds. There is 
plenty of summer range up in the great 
meadow and valleys of the park, but the 
snow is too deep for them to stay all 
winter, so they must come down to the 
lower country. Several large bands of 
domestic sheep have been grazed up to 
the very boundary of the park, although 
the supervisor of the Forest Reserve has 
promised to keep the sheep back five 





ONE OF THE AUTHOR’S HUNTING OUTFITS IN THE MONTANA GAME COUNTRY. 


his head like a huge club (not unlike the 
pictures of’ Teddy’s big stick) and had 
one small point on it. Later we saw this 
same bull with the freak head on Pal- 
mer Creek, some 50 miles from where 
we had seen him a month previously. 
This old bull was finally killed twenty 
miles down the Yellowstone River. 

At the rate the elk are increasing in 
this section of Montana and the Yellow- 
stone Park, it is becoming a problem to 





miles from the park line, but he failed 
to do it. This drives the elk down the 
Yellowstone Valley. In the last three 
years great herds of elk have swept 
down this valley, tearing down fences, 
eating up the ranchers’ hay stacks and 
in fact eating everything in the line of 
feed, making the country look as if a 
bunch of Kansas grasshoppers had sud- 
denly swept down the country. This 
winter (1910-11) the elk are twenty-five 
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miles down in.the ranch country. It is 
needless to say they won’t all of them 
get to see the beautiful scenery of the 
great Yellowstone Park again. 

The superintendent of the Yellowstone 
Park and chief seout, Mr. McBride, are 
taking good care of the park antelope, 
mountain sheep, deer and a small part of 
the elk.. It is impossible to feed 50,000 
elk, which is the number in the park, ac- 
yording to the last census. 

About 100 tons of -hay are fed to the 
game every year. This is put up by the 
government. It is alfalfa hay and is 
grown in the park on an 80-aere flat in 
front of the town of Gardiner. 

There are from 400 to 2,000 elk fed 
on the flat. The number varies as there 
is no fence to retain the animals and the 
If the 


storm is severe the flat is eovered with 


game comes and goes at will. 
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game; when the weather is mild the feed 
ground is clear of game. 

The antelope that are fed number 
about 200. The other 200 go down the 
river, which is their natural range. The 
scouts and soldiers try to drive them 
back, but it is a difficult task. 

The prettiest sight of all is to see the 
50 mountain sheep around the feed racks 
in the Gardiner Canon. Anyone who 
has spent all day climbing to the top of 
some high mountain, thinking he has 
been very careful to keep under cover 
and out of sight of a band of mountain 
sheep, to find the quarry has disap- 
peared, knows how wary the big horn 
is. But it is different here. The big 16- 
inch ram which is so hard to get close 
to in the wilds will come up and almost 
eat out of your hand. At least, he comes 
near enough to get a good picture. 


HUNTING SONG 


Away to woods and hills and streams, 
With tent and gun and hound and horn: 
’Tis there one’s face with pleasure beams, 

And fullest joys of life abound. 


'Tis there the blood goes bounding free, 
And cne forgets his toil and woe; 

And all can whoop and shout in glee, 
While faces shine with health’s bright glow. 


How sweet in nature’s fields to roam— 
To sit at eve by waters cool— 
To seek out woodfolk at their home 
Or fishes catch in some clear pool! 
And strangely joyous ‘tis to stray 
Far into forests wide and dark, 
And hunt the larger beasts of prey, 
Where one likes not to miss the mark. 





Here’s that excitement which can make 
The hunter’s heart so brave and strong; 
He lives in woods without an ache, 
And hunter’s lives are ever long. 


At night when he lies down to rest, 
The forest choir sings him to sleep; 

There are no sighs to heave his breast, 
And all the night he slumbers deep. 


Then for the forests, deep and wild— 

The mountain lakes and crystal streams! 
To these I’m by my will exiled— 

The hunter’s life and pleasant dreams! 


GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS. 























THE CLOSE-TO-THE-CITY CAMP LIFE 


R. PAGE LINCOLN 


Perhaps there is no phrase in the cat- 
egory of pastimes that can equal that 
of camping out. I will not bother you 
with extended descriptions of long canoe 
trips down vine-locked rivers in the full 
glow of summer, nor yet of travels 
abroad to view the wonders of the ages 
in marvelous ruins and _ picturesque 
cities, of queer people and their ways, 
nor of a fishing trip to the wilds of the 
far-famed Temagamie region in Canada. 
The fact is that it would be impossible for 
me to do all this with the limited amount 
of bills that I have tucked in my pocket- 
book. I am but one of the great multi- 
tude of striving humans, like you, dear 
reader, to whom the silver disk imprinted 
with the Goddess of Liberty means a 
great deal indeed in the struggle for ex- 
istence. But do you know, my friends, 
that right here at the city’s door, so to 
speak, there awaits you such pleasures as 
will revive again the spark of rejuvena- 
tion in your soul. Some people are pos- 
sessed of the idea that one must journey 
away to the forests of Maine and north- 
ern Minnesota to actually find things 
wild. This is a foolish notion, for with- 
in twenty or thirty minutes’ ride of the 
largest city in the country are found 
places just as wild in the sense of the 
word as the primeval grounds. You will 
sleep just as well and as soundly in the 
latter locality as in the former and real- 
ize as much pleasure in your allotted 
time without the difficulties of the ex- 
tended trip. 

I speak directly to the man behind the 
ledger who has perhaps a wife and child 
and is longing without name to leave the 
city in the background to spend his va- 
cation of two weeks away from the wor- 





ries of business life, but who should also 
like to share the pleasures of that trip 
with his loved ones. 

The perfect Elysium is open to you! 
Loeate a secluded spot at the edge of the 
city, in some quiet glade enshadowed by 
trees that are not artificially grown, be. 
side a brook or lake and if that does not 
afford itself, choose what is offered. 1 
will not worry you with suggestions rec- 
ommending the best waterproof tents on 
the markets. God knows these outdoor 
writers, who have exhausted volumes on 
the topic, have made me groan and I will 
not harass you, dear reader. If you are 
in my class please lend an ear! 

At the expenditure of $20 you ean 
purchase a_ substantial twelve-ounce, 
12X14 tent with a fly that will last you 
for many a year and still remain in good 
condition, providing that yon treat i: 
kindly. The camp cot that I sleep on 
cost me exactly $1.25 and I find it splen- 
did. It is four feet wide, six long and 
has a good spring. To cook over I have 
found nothing to equal the ‘‘New Per- 
fection’’ one-burner, fed with kerosene. 
The price for same is $2.50. If you pre- 
fer to rough it in general, of course you 
ean do away with even this, and make 
your meals over a camp fire. Add a ear- 
pet to the paraphernalia and the outfit 
is ecompleted—that is, the main articles. 
Others can be added as you think suit- 
able. 

Take a Sunday all to yourself and 
with your wife, if you are so fortunately 
blessed, go out and locate the place If 
there is a farmhouse near get on the good 
side of the family, for you can thus pur- 
chase your milk and vegetables from 
them. Farmers are in most cases the per. 
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sonification of generosity, and their good 
heartedness knows no bounds. Inciden- 
tally, the farmer will bring the provi- 
Remember, 
that the rule generally reeognized in 
camping is to economize as much as pos- 
sible. 

See to it that your tent is erected be- 
fore your vacation actually begins, so 
that with the first day you inay settle 
down to solid comfort. With nothing to 
do but loaf in the genial sunshine or lie 
dreamily swinging in a hammock, the 
body gains the full benefit of the youth- 
fulness in the summer world. Clean, in- 
vigorating cross-country breezes unpol- 
luted by the filth of the city street fill the 
lungs as the sweetest nectar born to mor- 
tal man. Little rambles down the path- 
ways of. Nature will broaden the mind 
and reveal things so crowded with inno- 
cent charm that the heart leaps at the 
joy of it all. I do not propound a the- 
ory, but have found for myself that 
there is nothing in this wide world that 
ean match it, this life in the open. Every- 
thing is new to the over-worked mortal, 
and his life seems to take another path. 
The wonders of the sunset, the soft voices 
at twilight, the starlit nights and the 


sions from the town to you. 
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eroon of the soft south winds through 
the trees act as an agent of peace and he 
turns in at night to sleep the sleep of the 
wholly contented. Early rising becomes 
the rule in the mornings that follow— 
awake with the birds and out to hear 
them earoling the long joy that lives in 
their spotless souls. Truly, there is noth- 
ing in this world to match the wonder of 
it all. 

It is within the reach of you all, and 
yours to profit by. The expenses in- 
curred are so trivial that they are hardly 
worth noting—it is the one way of spend- 
ing your vacation cheaply, but neverthe- 
less in the best way. Though your 
neighbor may be outlining a trip through 
the West and countless others are going 
to the beach, yours is the only one that 
is quite original. You may not see the 
wonders of the sunset glow on the Swit- 
zerland mountains, the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun, the temples of the fabled 
cities, the mystic ways of the Orient and 
the Oeccident, but you can grow young 
again in the golden sunshine of God’s 
out-of-doors and gather courage to 
again face the mill through the long 
months of winter when you can dream 
of the days you spent in the open. 


SPRING FEVER 


Oh, I’d like to be by the booming sea, 
On a Down-East rocky shore, 

While the clouds sail by, on a summer sky, 
And the surf beats a ceaseless roar. 


*Or I’d like to sail with the whole lee rail 
Laid down in the salty foam, 
And hear the spank, as the swell hits the 
plank, 
And not have to hurry home. 


Or I’d like to go with a girl I know 
For supper, after the play, 

Where the music’s soft, in the palms aloft; 
Nor think of the following day. 


And I know out West the one place best, 
Where there’s elbow room to spare, 
And without a doubt the speckled trout— 

Well— I also wish J. was there. 


But it’s not for me; no summer sea, 
No trout, no sail, no “her,” 

For I sit like a fool, on an office stool, 
And draw my thirty per. 


CONTRIBUTED. 



























GUY C. 


We used to meet frequently, and we 
encounter them still, men who have no 
patience with the up-to-date tackle of the 
angler, the jointed rod, the reel and the 
finely-spun line, much less with the mem- 
ber of the craft who uses artificial lures 
in preference to the angleworm, the min- 
now and the frog which performed the 
entire service for the fishermen of an- 
other period. 

But, applied to angling, as well as to 
most other activities, the notion that the 
old way of doing things is best is pretty 
well dispelled. This is the day of the 
new school in pretty nearly everything, 
whether it be with regard to methods of 
merchandising or in the field of sport, 
and a day of younger men, because 
younger men do not entertain the same 
prejudice against advanced ideas that is 
common among their elders. 

Three years ago a railway conductor 
who had served his company acceptably 
for nearly forty years, scoffed at the 
prediction that the gasoline motor car 
would ever replace the ordinary type 
of locomotives driven by steam or oil. 
The other day he turned over to his suc- 
cessor, upon his retirement, a_ train 
drawn by a motor which had proven far 
more satisfactory than the old engine, 
because it made trips just as reliably and 
because the cost of operation was far 
less. But he will continue to hate the 
motor as an usurper, an interloper — 
something that does not logically fit into 
the manner of railroading as he was ac- 
customed to it through so many years. 

Fishing with artificial lures is a de- 
parture, but, even so, it needs no defense. 
For day in and day out the chap with 





ARTIFICIAL LURES 





SEEDS 


the fly or the casting rod will get the 
fish. There may not be more of them in 
his creel or on the string; there will be 
just as many, and they will be fish as fish 
count, measured by the sport they afford 
and the delicacy of taste. 

The coming of artificial lures has fur- 
ther dispelled a long-existent delusion, 
namely, that fishing is a ‘‘lazy man’s 
job.’’ Rise in the early morning with 
the angler who flails the streams through 
all the hours of daylight, draw upon 
your physical energies to half the extent 
that he does, and you will return home 
at night wretchedly tired. 

Beyond question artificial lures have 
won and will keep the place of first con- 
sideration in the equipment of the expert 
fisherman, though bait casting is com- 
paratively new. Who first devised it is 
not known, but doubtless it was project- 
ed into the circle of things that are by 
necessity, in a way. From the boat or 
the bank, or the vantage point of waders, 
it was observed that the casting rod and 
a reel of good quality would give the 
angler dominion over a cirele two hun. 
dred feet or more in diameter. and so 
there followed the development of the 
easting rod and the free-running, wide- 
spool reel as practice suggested. 

It was noted, in turn, that the min- 
now or frog at first used lived only 
through a few casts, but also—and here 
was a truly important discovery—that 
the frog or minnow dead were just as 
effective a bait as the minnow or frog 
alive. Then there intruded, perhaps au- 
tomatically, the thought that something 
entirely artificial might serve quite as 
well to excite the bass curiosity, or whet 
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his appetite, which amounts to the same 
thing so far as the angler is concerned. 

Whereupon there began to appear in 
the windows of sporting goods houses, 
which are awake to opportunities, the 
wooden minnow, the swimming frog and 
an imitation in wood, or rubber, of the 
whole variety of animate things which 
are conceded to be legitimately the prey 
of the bass, or the trout, or of game fish 
generally. 

As for the character of lures most de- 
sirable, that supplies a large problem. 
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There are those who will use only the 
wooden minnow, and the results they ob- 
tain show that their choice has been 
made not without wisdom; but there are 
others who prefer the weighted feather, 
with a strip of pork attached, and there 
are those who, one after the other, are 
willing to base their claims to laurels on 
what they can accomplish with respec- 
tively spoons and bucktails, floating 
lures and deep-going ones, illuminated 
baits and those of dullest colors, and so 
on to the end. 
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JOHN B. COLEMAN, 





The author of this story has lived in California since '93. He has made three hunting 
trips to Wyoming and one fishing trip through Yellowstone Park. Mr. Coleman once 


spent 75 days hunting in the Chilcotin District 


of British Columbia, with the Yndians, on a 


big game trip, and has hunted California from one end to the other and killed nearly 
all the different kinds of both large and small game found in that state. Duck hunting, 
however, is his favorite pastime. He spends most of his week-ends at his club, “Field and 
Tule,” at Los Bafios, California. He is also a member of the Salmon Creek Fishing Club, 


situated near Bodega, Calif., where they catch 


16 pounds, with 5-ounce rod, 


steelheads on the fly, weighing from 5 to 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN WYOMING 








A trio of sportsmen take a 50-day trip over 
the big game ranges of Uinta County, bag- 
ging almost the limit on the animals allowed. 








- JOHN B. COLEMAN 


Early in the summer I had begun to 
count the days, looking forward to the 
time when I could start for Wyoming, on 
my hunt for big game. I had completed 
arrangements with Mr. Simpson, of Gro- 
vont, Wyo., to take charge of our party 
on the opening of the season, September 
15th. He was to meet us at Big Piney, 
75 miles from the railroad. 

Our party consisted of Mr. Adrian H. 
Jackson, of New York; Mr. Joseph S. 
Harlan, of San Francisco, and myself. 
Mr. Jackson is an old hand at big game 


hunting, having made several trips into 
Canada after moose, caribou, musk-ox 
and bear. Mr. Harlan’s experience had 
been confined to one trip in California, 
where he killed several deer. 

It was only three days before we 
started that Mr. Harlan (or Joe, as | 
shall call him hereafter) concluded to 
join us. Mr. Frank Ireland, of Paris, 
Ky., with whom I have hunted on 
numerous occasions with the shotgun, 
and who was to be one of our party, was 
unfortunately taken down with rheuma- 
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THE PARTY—JACKSON, COLEMAN AND HARLAN. 


tism about two weeks before starting 
time, and compelled to give up the trip. 
After quite some persuasion, I induced 
Joe to take his place, and I’m sure he 
will never regret it. Personally, I ean 
say that it was the trip of my life. In 
all my outings, I have never met with so 
much excitement and pleasure combined, 
nor enjoyed myself as I did on this trip. 

On September 7th we left New York. 
I was in poor health, having suffered 
from indigestion all summer. My normal 
weight is about 153 pounds, and I was 
down to 138, and on a diet. I came out 
weighing a 162 pounds, the most I ever 
weighed in my life. 

The second day out we were in Chi- 
cago, where we took the Overland Limit- 
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ed, which landed us at Opal, Wyo., 
shortly after midnight the following 
day. From there we staged to Big Piney, 
a distanee of 75 miles. 

We got a few hours’ rest that night 
and were all up and about by 7 o’clock 
the next morning. The stage was to 
leave at 8 o’clock, but it being crowded 
we hired a rig and left about noon, 
which gave us time to make Fontanelle, 
a distance of 28 miles, before night. 

Our route lay over a rolling desert 
sage brush country. After driving up a - 
small hill, 27 miles from Opal, and down 
the other side, I saw a fence and about 
a mile away a house. Driving up, we 
inquired from an elderly gentleman, who 
came down from the house, if we were 
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on the road to Fontanelle. He politely 
informed us that this was Fontanelle. 
Imagine our surprise! We could only 
see just one house, and thinking Fon- 
tanelle was a small town, could not be- 
lieve we were at our stopping place. 

We put up our team, and shortly after 
were called for dinner. The elderly 
gentleman and owner of the ranch was 
Judge Holden, who lived here with his 
wife, daughter and son. 

After dinner the Judge entertained 
us with some experiences in the moun- 
tains, telling how he could kill an ante- 
lope from his front door and how plenti- 
ful game had been some years ago. 

We were up at 6 o’clock and went out 
and fed our horses. While walking along 
a beautiful creek which flows through 
the ranch I was greeted with quite a 
familiar sound—the ‘‘quack quack’’ of 
a flock of mallards feeding. As this was 
right in my line, I was wishing I had my 
shotgun. I’m sure I could easily have 
bagged half a dozen. 

A 7.we breakfasted and then hitched 
up our team. After a drive of four hours 
we eame in sight of a house, which 
turned out to be Midway. Here we met 
Jimmy Simpson, who was to be my guide 
on the trip. Jim took care of our team 
while we went in and lunched. 

Lunch over, we hitched up and left for 
Big Piney, arriving there at 4:30, hav- 
ing driven about 43 miles. It was 16 
miles from Midway to Big Piney. All 
voted this the longest 16 miles we had 
ever ridden. Probably it was because 
we were pretty well tired out and it 
seemed much longer than it really was. 
We had now completed a stage drive 
of 75 miles over the toughest and mean- 
est country imaginable. 

Big Piney presented a little better ap- 
pearance than any place we had yet 
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touched. It consisted of about half a 
dozen log cabins, and a good store. It 
was the last town we stopped in until we 
reached Jackson on our way out. Here 
we met Billy Redmond, Mr. Jackson’s 
guide, and Jim Williams, our horse 
wrangler. We found all our stores and 
my hunting outfit in good shape, and 
devoted the balance of the afternoon to 











JAMES 8S. SIMPSON, GUIDE. 


loading them into the wagon, prepara- 
tory to an early morning start. 
We were up at 6 o’clock next morn- 
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COYOTE. 









































yng. Redmond and Williams, with the 
wagon, left about an hour ahead of us. 
We were now in a much better country. 
A great many cattle were feeding on 
fine grazing lands, dotted as far as the 
eye could reach with immense hay stacks 
all in readiness for the approaching win- 
ter. 

We had been on the road about two 
hours when'I spied a coyote about 200 
yards away in a field. Joe and I both 
dismounted, fired at him and missed. 
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and I got our shotguns from the wagon, 
got in amongst them, and soon had six 
of the chickens bagged, thus assuring us 
of something to eat for dinner. In an 
hour we again caught up with fhe wagon 
and found Redmond packing up some 
articles he had unloaded. He had stopped 
and gone over to the creck to get a 
drink, and discovered three wolves feed- 
ing on a yearling calf they had killed 
that morning. 

He immediately back to 


came the 








ON THE TRAIL. 


The lever of my rifle refused to work, 
so I was put out of business, but Joe 
killed him on his fourth shot. On ex- 
amination he proved to be a young one, 
with a very nice pelt. 

We now struck out at a good stiff 
gallop and about 12 o’clock overtook the 
wagon. We stopped for lunch at an ir- 
rigating ditch. Lunch over, we were off 
again and met with a little more excite- 
ment about 3 o’clock, when we rode into 
a flock of sage hens. Jack (hereafter 
you will know Mr. Jackson by this name) 





wagon and after waiting half an hour 
for us to come up, unpacked and got 
out one of our rifles. He quietly slipped 
back to the creek, which was covered on 
both sides with high willows; sat down 
and took a shot at them, but overshot, 
as he thought, about two or three inches. 
They were about 200 yards off. 

On examination, I found he had used 
my rifle, but the peep sight was set two 
notches too low. It had no marks by 
which he could tell where to set it, con- 
sequently missed. I accused him of hav- 
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ANTELOPE CAMP. 


ing tried to make a pot shot and kill all 
three instead of pulling down on one of 
them, and he good-naturedly agreed that 
I was probably right. He said he had 
watched them at least fifteen minutes 
after first seeing them. There were two 
old ones and one young one, and the old 
ones would not allow the pup to feed. 
Every time he came up they would snap 
at him and he had to take a back seat 
and look on. 

At 5 o’clock we made camp on Cotton- 
wood Creek. Before dinner Joe and I 
took the shotguns and tried for some 
mallards. We saw quite a number of 
them in a swamp about 500 yards from 
camp, but never managed to get close 
enough to pull trigger. 

On our return we found Redmond had 
dinner waiting. Fortunately, we had 
killed all young sage hens and they cer- 
tainly did make a fine stew. When we 
had finished, the sage hens were also 
finished, as each of us managed to get 
away with a whole chicken. 

Next morning we were up and away 
before 8 o’clock. We saw quite a number 
of sage hens, Jack and I killing a dozen. 
At 12 o’clock we reached MecGovern’s 
ranch and lunched there. During the 
afternoon I killed three mallards on Cot- 
tonwood Creek, while Jack killed several 
sage hens. About two miles from main 
camp we saw a small bunch of antelope, 
about a dozen, a mile away. We reached 
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camp on South Beaver Creek about 5 
o’clock. Here we met Claude Simpson, 
Joe’s guide, and Mack Barnes, our cook. 
Dinner was about ready for us, and as 
we were all pretty hungry, we lost no 
time in seating ourselves. It consisted 
of brook trout, caught within a stone’s 
throw of camp. 

We were situated in a beautiful spot, 
on the edge of a thicket of quaking 
aspen trees, between the Green River and 
Gros Ventre Mountains. About a hun- 
dred yards from our tent was a colony 
of beaver in full operation. They seem 
to have escaped the trapper, and, if not 
molested, they should soon become quite 
a colony. While they are protected by 
law, this was the only colony we came 
across on our trip, although we passed 
numerous old deserted dams, and saw 
plenty of evidence that in bygone days 
they were once very plentiful in this 
section. Just at this spot their work cov- 
ers over half a mile along the creek, and 
every night before retiring we could 
hear them beating the water with their 
tails, 

Our camp consisted of a cook tent, 
dining-room tent, a big Indian tepee, a 
fly, and our own sleeping tent. We had 
22 horses in the outfit. There were eight 
of us in camp, and, by the way, 1% is just 
as well that I give you some description 
of our guides. 

Jim Simpson—my guide—who is 31 















































years old, was in charge of the outfit. 
He is as fine a fellow as you would want 
to meet. He is close to 6 feet tall, weighs 
about 150 pounds, is a perfect horseman 
and as much at home in the mountains 
as you are in your own town. We covy- 
ered a good many miles of territory on 
this trip and don’t think there was one 
single foot of the road that was not as 
familiar to Jim as Broadway to an out- 
and-out New Yorker. 

Big Billy Redmond (weight about 225 
pounds, Jim’s age, big, good-natured 
Billy) was Jack’s guide. He had a heart 
as big as all out-doors and just couldn’t 
do enough for you. Billy came out to 
Wyoming some few years ago, and now 
has several large ranches, and is one of 
the largest cattle raisers in the ‘‘ Hole.’’ 
He married Jim’s sister and lives at 
Jackson. There is no better hunter in 
the state than Billy and he has the repu- 
tation of being the king pin of them all 
on elk. He can size up an elk quicker 
than you can see him. 

Claude Simpson, Jim’s younger broth- 
er, 22 years old, was Joe’s guide. I 
doubt if there ever was a finer horseman 
than Claude. We were treated to a num- 
ber of exhibitions of his ability on sev- 
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eral of the horses in the pack outfit, 
which he saddled and rode. They bucked 
and laid down, but in the end he was 
always their master. 

Jim Williams, our wrangler, and Mack 
Barnes, cook, made up the balance of 
our party. Jim also stands six feet, is 
about Claude’s build, and is still at 
school. It was his first experience at 
wrangling horses and Claude took great 
delight in teaSing and worrying him 
about them as much as he could, he 
having served an apprenticeship in this 
line several seasons before. 

Mack, who looked after our appetites, 
can’t be beaten. He could cook any- 
thing, and always had something new 
and inviting awaiting us on our return 
to camp. Elk steaks, deer, antelope and 
mountain sheep was our bill of fare in 
the meat line, with grouse, sage hen 
stews and trout to help out. 

We traveled over a great deal of coun- 
try on this trip. Jim told me we had 
covered more ground than he ever did 
before on any of his trips. We put off 
elk hunting until the last. To convince 
you that we made no mistake in so doing, 


you have only to look at my diary, 
which will show you that after we had 
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each killed our two bulls, we saw more 
and even better heads. Both Mr. Harlan 
and myself wished many times over, 
we had waited longer than we did. 
During the last two weeks of October 
the bulls seemed to have deserted the 
herds altogether. Jim attributed this 
greatly to the inclement weather we 
had. ‘To get a five-point bull elk is no 
trouble at all. We passed up numbers 
of them. But the big bulls, especially 
when with the herds, make you work to 
reach them. They are invariably sur- 
rounded by numbers of cows, usually 
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sport. I enjoyed hunting them on the 
big flat where we first made camp very 
much. They are easily located and I 
think also easier to reach than any of 
the other animals, but I found them 
much harder to hit, and suppose for this 
reason enjoyed hunting them the most. 
It is great sport to ride after and cut off 
a bunch. When they start in a given 
direction they keep straight ahead, and 
if you can outrun and head them off, 
you are sure of a shot, as they will pass 
right by you. 

Sheep hunting is the hardest work of 











MAIN STREET, JAYVILLE. 


staying about the center of the herd. 
They seem to rely on the cows alto- 
gether to scent danger. When we found 
them alone, later in the season, we al- 
most ran into them before they made 
off. 

Deer are about the hardest of all to 
find. The rutting season does not start 
in until the middle of November. We 
saw quite a number of does, but few 
bucks. 

I think antelope furnish the most 


all, but the man who brings in a nice 
ram will certainly feel fully repaid for 
all his trouble. The hardest part of 
sheep hunting is to find where they are 
browsing. You may have to ride for a 
week before you can locate their feed- 
ing grounds; but when once located you 
are sure of a sheep—that is, provided 
you can make the necessary climbs to 
reach them. Horses are of very little 
use after you have located them. You 
must hunt them on foot. 























We all enjoyed the sage hen shooting. 
In several places they were plentiful and 
the limit (twelve) was a certainty after 
one was once among them. I killed sev- 
en of them one day without taking a 
step. 

The fishing, also, surpassed any I ever 
had. Only one place that I know of can 
compare with it, and that is in Minne- 
sota. There it was black bass instead of 
trout. In Crystal Creek, Fish Creek, 
Slate Creek, South Beaver and the Gros 
Ventre River, one can catch fish to his 
heart’s content; all these are beautiful 
streams and teem with fish. 

We did not succeed in killing any of 
the large predatory animals, What little 
time we put in on them was illy chosen. 
The snow was almost off the ground 
when we started to run the dogs, and, 
again, unfortunately, all the trails we 
could find were old. If we had had our 
pack of seven dogs in camp while hunt- 
ing elk, Jim says we would surely have 
killed several lions and probably a bear 
also. We passed over numerous fresh 
lion tracks while elk hunting, and also 
four fresh bear tracks, two of which 
were grizzlies. Our only chance to bag 
any of these animals was one day in 
Crystal Creek Cafion, but here again 
luck was against us. We did not strike 
the trails until.4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
too late to give the dogs a good chance. 
Several wolverines were also seen in this 
cafion by Tom Henshaw, a guide with 
Seebaum’s outfit. 

For all-around good sport, I don’t 
think one could find a better coun- 
try than Wyoming. To secure choice 
heads I would not advise a trip shorter 
than forty-five days, and one can find 
plenty to oceupy him for the full sea- 
son of sixty days. While we struck a 
good deal of hard weather, it was never 
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really cold. I did not wear a sweater 
during the trip and was in the saddle 
continually from early morning until 
late at night. We hunted in the snow. 
almost continually during all of Octo- 
ber. 

I killed my antelope, sheep and deer 
with a .25-35 Winchester and my elk 
with a .38-55 Savage carbine. 

The total game bagged on our trip was 
as follows: Mr. Jackson killed two elk 
and two antelope. Mr. Harlan two elk, 
two antelope, two deer and one sheep. 
Besides, we killed quite a few sage hens, 
grouse, ducks, coyotes and snowshoe rab- 
bits.* 

I was unfortunate in losing a great 
many of my best pictures. Out of a 
hundred and sixteen snap shots taken, I 
lost sixty-one. Among them were my an- 
telope, sheep and deer pictures, also 
all those I took on my side trip. My 
kodak got loosened up and the light got 
in, spoiling them. 

Here follows my diary, a separate ac- 
count of each day’s hunting: 

Friday, Sept. 15.—The opening of the 
big game season. Breakfast over, we 


immediately started out. Jack with 
Redmond, Joe with Claude and I 
with Jim. He and I were to hunt the 


big flat today, a piece of country about 
twelve miles long and six miles wide, 
almost level, and covered for the most 
part with sage brush. 

Within an hour’s ride, Jim had spied 
a bunch of antelope. After half an 
hour’s maneuvering, walking and lead- 
ing our horses, we got up to within 200 
yards of them. I took an off-hand shot 
at the buck and missed him. .During 
the next three hours we saw about four 





*Since Mr. Coleman’s trip was taken the 
Wyoming game laws have been slightly 
changed. The allowance now is two deer, 


one elk and one mountain sheep.—Editor. 
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or five hundred antelope, but could not 
get closer than 500 yards. 

Shortly afterwards, I killed my first 
antelope. We had _ located another 














SIMPSON ADMIRING AN ANTELOPE HEAD. 


bunch and after a lot of crawling, lead- 
ing our horses, then leaving them and 
crawling again, we got up to within a 
hundred and fifty yards of them. After 
looking the buck over with his glasses, 
Jim decided I’d better take him, so I 
tried my hand again. He stood facing 
us. I stood up and fired off-hand 
again, this time with better luck, for af- 
ter a run of about fifty feet, he keeled 
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over. On coming up, we found him to 
be a nice buck, although both voted him 
to be a shade smaller than the two we 
had seen before. We proceeded to dress 
him out, and, after tying his head on 
the back of the saddle, rode on for wa- 
ter, where we intended lunching. 

Lunch over, we were again in the sad- 
dle, and in a short while were fortunate 
enough to come up with another band 
at 80 yards range. They all passed by 
us, in single file, about twenty-five of 
them, with at least ten bucks in the 
bunch. They turned out to be all year- 
lings, so we did not molest them. After 
an hour’s ride we came up to within 
sixty yards of a bunch containing fif- 
teen head. They had not winded nor 
seen us, until we were right on top of 
them, and they made a most imposing 
spectacle as they filed by, apparently 
uneonecerned. There was nothing in the 
bunch as large as our first head, so we 
let them go. 


On reaching camp we found the oth- 
er boys all in and seated at dinner. 
Jack had also killed a buck, a trifle 
larger than mine, and reported only 
seeing about forty head. Joe got quite 
a few shots, but missed them all. We 
suggested that Mack target his rifle for 
him after dinner. After two shots at 
an improvised target, Mack said it shot 
at least two feet off. He discovered Joe 
had put a new sight on the front of his 
rifle, without adjusting the rear one. 
This he remedied, being an expert in 
this line. Joe reported seeing six or 
seven hundred head and promised to be 
home on the morrow with his limit, if he 
sees as mauy again. Dinner over, all 
hands adjourned to the tepee, where we 
retold our day’s experiences. 

Saturday, Sept. 16—We awoke to 

















find a beautiful day, clear and warm. 
Jim and I took the open country again. 
Half an hour after leaving camp, I got 
a shot at a big buck. He was on the 
run and I fired twice, but missed. Af- 
terwards, we sighted several large bands, 
but there were no big bucks among them. 
We went on, and shortly Jim spied a 
large wolf, right in the open. He sug- 
gested we give him a run, so off we 
started, the wolf 500 yards in the lead. 
Jim hollooed to me to give my mare 
her head and not be afraid, as she was 
sure-footed and would not fall. After a 
run of five-eighths of a mile, we were 
within a hundred yards of him. Here 
the wolf cut, and I pulled up and dis- 
mounted, thinking to get a shot, but he 
fooled me and straightened out again, 
and by the time I was ready to shoot 
he was 200 yards ahead with Jim gal- 
loping alongside, not twenty feet away. 
I was afraid to shoot now. They ran 
side by side for fully 500 yards, when 
Jim pulled up. He had no rifle, so far- 
ther chase was useless, especially as his 
mount was pretty well tired out and 
liable to fall at any moment. Had I 
gone on, instead of dismounting, I think 
we would surely have bagged him, as he 
was also pretty well tired out. 

I don’t think I ever rode so fast be- 
fore in my life. I was on a mare capa- 
ble of running a quarter in twenty-four 
seconds. We were riding through sage 
brush and over badger holes and I was 
pretty timid at the outset of the chase, 
but gained courage as it progressed. I 
am fully satisfied that had I given my 
mare her head she would have overta- 
ken the wolf in short order. 

Jim was heartbroken. He swore he 
would never hunt again without a rifle. 
Only the day before, when Redmond 
saw the three wolves, he had remarked 
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that he was sure he could run down a 
wolf with Bess (his mount) and had 
said that if he ever got the chance, he 


would try it. In this respeet he was 
satisfied, but disappointed at not having 
his six-shooter or a rifle. He said if he 
had thought to loosen his rope at the 
outset of the chase, he could have easily 
roped him. He estimated that he would 
weigh at least 125 pounds. 

After this excitement, we came upon 
a fine buck, at about 150 yards, but I 
missed. Got one other chance during the 
afternoon, a running shot at 250 yards, 
and missed again. On our way home we 
came upon a buck and doe by them- 
selves. They were about 200 yards dis- 
tant. 
pronounced him no better than my first 
head, so we let them go. We walked up 
to within a hundred yards of them be- 
fore they saw us and made off. 

The day previous I had lost my watch 
and chain while crawling for a shot. Jim 
said he would find it today, and we were 
now in the neighborhood of where I 
thought I lost it, in the center of the big 
flat. He picked out a spot and said 
here was the place I had shot at an an- 
telope yesterday ; so we dismounted and 
proceeded to hunt for it. It struck me 
like looking for a needle in a haystack, 
but inside of fifteen minutes he called 
me and handed me my watch. 

On our return to camp, we found 
Jack and Redmond back, having killed 
their second antelope. It was quite a 
bit larger than the first one. 
ported seeing about 700 head. 
Claude returned last; reported seeing 
plenty of game, but did not succeed in 
bagging any. After a hearty dinner 
and the usual evening’s entertainment in 
the tepee, all retired. 

Sunday, Sept. 17—On arising this 


On examination with glasses, Jim 


They re- 
Joe and 
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morning we were greeted with a change 
in weather. It was cloudy and cool, and 
looked very much as if we might have a 
snowstorm. We all started out as usual. 
Jack and Redmond concluded they 
would hunt wolves and coyotes, while 
Joe and I went for antelope. We took to 
the hills, while Joe and Claude chose 
the flat. We were out but a short while 
when I got a good shot but missed. 
About noon time it commenced snow- 


et, we managed to reach the bottom. 
Here we dismounted, left our horses and 
in a few minutes we were within forty 
paces of the finest and largest buck we 
had yet seen. He was lying down. Jim 
cautioned me to be extra careful, as it 
was big odds we would not find an- 
other buck like him, nor get such an- 
other close shot. I stepped out, and as 
I did so, he got up and stood directly 
facing me, giving a beautiful shot. I 
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ing and a cold wind accompanied it. 
Jim built a fire on the edge of a thicket 
of quaking aspens. Here we warmed 
ourselves and ate our lunch. 

Lunch over, we were again in the sad- 
dle and after a short ride we located five 
antelope on the ridge opposite us. Jim 
put the glasses on them, and found two 
does, two fawns and a buck. They were 
too far away to tell what size the buck 
was, so we concluded to pay them a 
closer visit. After half an hour’s ride 
down hill, over down timber and 
through an almost impenetrable thick- 


ss 
took aim, fired, and to my surprise he 
was off like a rocket! I fired three 
more shots while he was on the run, but 
with no results. How I missed him I 
don’t know. It seemed impossible at 
such close range. Tis needless to add 
Jim and I were thoroughly disgusted. 
Here we had located one of the largest 
bucks that one sees nowadays, and I 
had been led to within a stone’s throw 

of him, and missed. 
After consoling one another. for 
a few moments, we returned to our 
horses and continued on toward camp. 
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We saw another wolf, a beauty. He was 
half white and half sky-blue, and larger 


than the first one. He ran into the tim- 
ber the moment he saw us, and conse- 
quently we did not get a shot at him. 
We saw several bunches of antelope on 
our way to camp, but no bucks. Jack 
and Redmond had nothing to report. Joe 
killed his first antelope today. It was 
a nice one. He says he shot him seven 
times and chased him two miles before 
he got him. I had Mack target my rifle 
for me on my return and found it to be 
off quite a bit. It shot almost twelve 
inches to the left. I hope to report bet- 
ter results tomorrow. It was trying to 
snow when we retired. 

Monday, Sept. 18.—I got my second 
buck today, the largest brought in up 
to date. Had a nice shot at him, at 
about a hundred yards. After dis- 
mounting and leading our horses as far 
as we dared, we left them standing in 
plain view of the bunch, and started to 
crawl on our hands and knees. There 
was nothing but sage brush to hide our 
movements. We managed to get within 
a hundred yards of them, when I stood 
up and fired off hand. He ran about 
a hundred and fifty yards and then 
laid down. On coming up, I found I 
had shot him in the head. It took an- 
other shot to finish him. 

We reached camp about three o’clock 
I amused myself for the balance of the 
afternoon catching a mess of trout for 
dinner. The other boys came in about 
half past five. Jack and Redmond said 
they saw at least a thousand antelope 
today. Joe said he got a couple of shots 
but both were on the run and he got 
nothing. At bedtime tonight we could 
hear our colony of beavers at work. 
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They were making quite a fuss beating 
the water with their tails. 

Tuesday, Sept. 19—Jack and I de- 
cided to take our shotguns today and 
hunt sage hens until noon, while Joe 
and Claude went after their last ante- 
lope. I bagged about a dozen birds be- 
fore noon. Also got a shot at a coyote 
at 75 yards, with my shotgun, but guess 
I did not damage him any, as he trotted 
off at top speed. We lunched at camp, 
and in the afternoon I took my rod and 
basket and had another try at fishing. 
Caught twenty-five of the speckled beau- 
ties, all within 500 yards of camp. 

About half past four Joe and Claude 
returned with their second head. It was 
a freak. One horn grew out and up, the 
other out and down. Both horns were 
perfect. It was a large head. 

All hands now got to work on the 
packs, as we were to break camp in the 
morning and wanted to get an early 
start. Before bedtime we had every- 
thing not needed packed in the panniers 
and ready for loading. 

Wednesday, Sept. 20.—We were up at 
half past five. Weather clear and warm. 
Boys all at work pulling down tents and 
on packs. We have fourteen pack 
horses, so it is quite a job to get our 
outfit packed up. It is also very inter- 
esting to see how it is done, and we all 
looked on, as we were of very little use 
now, except to hold a horse or tie up 
one that had been packed. 

Everything must be put on just so, 
evenly balanced and cinched properly, 
else the pack slips and the horse is soon 
put out of business with a sore back. 
Each horse has his own set of panniers. 
By ten o’clock we were in motion, Jim 
in front, leading one of the packs, and 
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the balance of us following, twenvy-one 
horses in all, fourteen packs and seven 
saddle horses. At one o’clock we crossed 
North Beaver Creek. Jack and I had 
quite some sport with our shotguns. We 
each bagged the limit (twelve) on sage 
hens, and picked out all young birds. At 
five o’clock we reached Twin Creeks, 
where we camped for the night. We 
made about twenty miles, a good day’s 
travel for so long an outfit. We passed 
two outfits camped in the antelope coun- 
try. 

We camped on a beautiful spot. The 
Green River was about four miles ahead 
of us and the Wind River Mountains 
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loomed up just beyond. All hands im- 
mediately got to work on the packs, our- 
selves included. 

Dinner over, we built a rousing camp 
fire and all gathered around, lit our 
pipes and discussed the country we were 
going into for sheep. Shortly after 
eight o’clock we heard Claude hollooing 
in the distance. We stirred up our fire, 
so as to enable him to locate us. He was 
rather tired out after his long ride. Said 
he had seen three wolves running into 
the timber on his way back. 





(Note.—The succeeding chapters will re- 
late the incidents connected with the kill- 
ing of six elk, two sheep and one deer,— 
Editor.) 


(To be continued.) 
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Volney Taft, one of 


our readers, and a few Dolly Varden trout caught 


DOLLY VARDENS. 
in the Natches 


River, four miles from North Yakima, Wash, 














HEARKEN TO THE VOICE OF SPRING 


H. M. EAST, JR. 


The warmth of the sun, the clear blue 
of the sky, the balmy aroma of the south 
wind, the happy songs of the birds new- 
ly arrived at their old haunts and the 
musical rushing and rippling cf rivers 
and brooks, with now and then the 
splash of a hungry fish, leaping aloft for 
flies, all this and more, is the great poetic 
voice of Nature calling to man to come 
to her bosom. And he, feeling a warm 
response in his heart, obeys the subtle 
appeal. 

Now ‘‘the young man’s faney lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,’’ as the poet 
sang, and the fisherman’s fancy turns— 
though not lightly—to his old love of the 
gentle and alluring pastime of fishing. 

‘*Say, Bill! Fish are biting !’’ someone 
exclaims in the office. Though homely, 
yet these are magical words, replete with 
significant suggestiveness. The brusque 
man of affairs smiles as the memory of 
past springs are recalled, while anticipa- 
tions of similar joys awaken his old de- 
sire once more. That evening he looks 
up his books of flies, rods, reels and lines, 
and as he regards them tenderly he says 
to his wife, ‘‘I guess I’ll go fishing to- 
morrow.’’ And she smiles sympathet- 
ically, knowing what a piscatorial outing 
means to her busy spouse, who has been 
cooped indoors for the last four or five 
months. 

A eat with her back up, a woman 
cleaning house, a robin hopping about 
and singing, are significant of spring’s 
advent; but a man fishing is a final in- 
fallible sign that winter is no more. 

The humorists claim that fishing is ‘‘a 
fever,’’ the cynics say that it is ‘‘a man’s 





usual delusion of infinite bliss,’’ but I 
say that it is the voice of Nature, most 
insistent in the Spring, that influences 
one to try one’s luck at catching ‘‘the 
big ones’’ in brook and river. The fish- 
erman will probably tell you that the 
time of the year is only an incident of 
his sport, that he cares more for fishing 
than the beauty and spell of Nature 
***The voice of spring?’ Hugh! All 
very fine, but it’s the voice of the reel, 
after I’ve hooked a five-pound bass, that 
I like to hear !’’ exclaims the average dis 
ciple of Izaak Walton. 

However, it is possible that a man may 
like a certain thing without being fully, 
or only dimly, conscious of his feelings, 
though his actions more often reveal 
what his mind cannot grasp. ‘‘ Who loves 
Nature?’’ asks Emerson. Who does not? 
Is it only poets and men of leisure and 
cultivation who live with her? No; but 
also hunters, farmers, grooms and butch- 
ers, though they express their affection 
in their choice of life, and not in-their 
choice of words. The writer wonders 
what the coachman or the hunter values 
in riding, in horses and dogs. It is not 
superficial qualities. When you talk with 
him he holds these at as slight a rate as 
you. His worship is sympathetic ; he has 
no definitions, but he is commanded in 
Nature by the living power which he 
feels these present. No imitation or play- 
ing of these things would content him; 
he loves the earnest of the north wind, 
of rain, of stone, and wood, and iron. A 
beauty not explicable is dearer than a 
beauty which we can see to the end of. 
It is Nature the symbol, Nature certify- 
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ing the supernatural, body overflowed by 
life, which he worships with coarse but 
sincere rite. 

There are many fishermen who only 
fish for fish, but the true fisherman, lov- 
ing and knowing the value of Nature, 
fishes for something infinitely better than 
fish. The sport of such a one is a sym- 
bol, a rite of his desire to be by the brook 
and river side, and it is the divine and 
beautiful voice of spring that awakens 
this gracious worshiping spirit in his 
heart, just the same as the sap in the 
trees is warmed into circulation by the 
sun of March and April. 

Material people exclaim, ‘‘I can’t un- 
derstand how a man ean sit patiently for 
hours in one spot on a foggy or rainy 
day and fish!’’ Or, ‘‘ Why should he go 
scrambling over rocks, through bushes, 
tearing his clothes, scratching his face 
and hands, getting wet and catching cold 
—all for the sake of a few little fish, 
which he could buy for a dollar or two!’’ 

The angler replies, ‘‘I do these things 
not for the number of fish I catch, but 
because I like the sport. Besides, it is 
healthy and good to be out of doors. I 
tell you, there is nothing like getting 
plenty of fresh air!’’ This is the proper 
spirit. The fisherman is a fisherman not 
because he has become one through ad- 
vice or practice but because he simply 
eannot overcome his natural instinct. 
Like the poet, the fisherman is born and 
never made, in the highest sense of the 
term. ‘The former sings his songs, the 
latter swings his rod, both obeying the 
call of Nature when they hear her voice 
in the springtime. 

For, say what you will, man is swayed 
by the instinct of his nature. Knowl- 
edge does not create desire so much as it 
refines and modifies it. And when the 


fisherman feels the impulse to go forth 
and fish, he becomes once more a primi- 
tive being, only the savage lust to snare 
and kill is refined and modified by the 
wisdom and habits of ages. 
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Also the fine art of fishing has ad- 
vaneed wonderfully. Today when the 
fisherman hears the voice of spring he 
ean go to the wild mountain brooks, to 
the slow, wandering rivers, to the fair 
placid lakes and to the deep, tossing sea, 
equipped with angling apparatus and 
camping outfits that robs living out of 
doors of its former hardships and makes 
a fishing trip one of the most pleasant 
and beautiful of vacation recreations. 

The vacationists who appreciate the 
joys and worth of fishing are yearly in- 
creasing. It is a great wonder why more 
are not attracted to this sport of sports. 
Washington Irving said truly that 
‘‘there is certainly something in angling, 
if we could forget the cruelties and tor- 
ture inflicted on worms and insects, that 
tends to produce a gentleness of spirit 
and a pure serenity of mind.’’ Further 
on, in this delightful essay, ‘‘The Ang- 
ler,’’ he continues, ‘‘The sweetness and 
serenity of Nature and the quiet watch- 
fulness of the sport gradually bring on 
pleasant fits of musing, which are now 
and then agreeably interrupted by the 
song of a bird or the distant whistle of 
a peasant, or perhaps the vagary of some 
fish, leaping out of the still water and 
skimming transiently about its glassy 
surface. ’’ 

Angling is the best and sweetest cure 
for a troubled mind and a weak body. 
‘‘When I would beget content,’’ said 
good old Izaak Walton, ‘‘and increase 
confidence in the power and wisdom and 
providence of Almighty God, I will walk 
the meadows by some gliding stream and 
there contemplate the lilies that take no 
eare and those very many other living 
creatures that are not only created but 
fed by the goodness of the God of Na- 
ture, and therefore trust in him.’’ 

Yes, the fisherman hears not only the 
voice of spring when he goes a-fishing, 
but he is also conscious of the fact that 
to him is extended the kindly blessing of 
the Great Creator, who performed the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. 


























FRONTIER WEAPONS 


DON MAGUIRE 


It does not seem long since 1870, and 
yet it is over forty years—just two 
years after the completion of the Un- 
ion Pacific and Central Pacific rail- 
roads, and the opening up to steam 
travel of a hitherto savage region 1,800 
miles in length by 1,000 miles in width. 
Prior to 1869-70, war was the element 
of the mountains and the plains—war 
between barbarism and civilization. It 
was at that date that the western Indian 
saw his reign of centuries was at an 
end, and that he must soon take to the 
white man’s road or perish. The two 
races had contended for prestige for 
three centuries, but the last day had 
come, and on the wide plains and in the 
steep mountain ranges the last battles 
were soon to be fought in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Arizona, Idaho, California, 
Oregon, Montana and Dakota, that 
would forever decide who was to be vic- 
tor in the war of centuries. These bat- 
tles soon came. They were the bloody 
conflicts of the lava beds in northern 
California during the Modoc war of 
1873; more than a hundred battles with 
the Apaches in Arizona; the battles of 
Big Hole and White Bird with the Nez 
Perce tribe in Montana; the Custer 
massacre on Little Big Horn, Montana— 
and when the smoke cleared away and 
the pools of blood, the dead and dying 
of the white men and the red men 
marked for a few hours each spot of 
conflict, victory proclaimed for the 
white race, and the banner of uncivil- 
ized man in North America went down 
forever. Now in these days of peace, a 
generation after the days of blood, when 
the white man’s fields are waving with 





the golden grain, and while cities thrive 
where forty years ago the wild Indian 
and the buffalo held undisputed sway 
along the upper Missouri, on the Platte, 
the Gila and the Yellowstone, it is pleas- 
ant to contemplate the past that now 
seems only a dream. In studying those 
by-gone days it seems most interesting to 
look upon the objects that man, civil- 
ized and savage, made use of in the 
old days when the white and red man 
fought for mastery; to notice the 
changes that have taken place in the 
form and pattern of weapons that were 
used in shedding the blood of man and 
beast. 

The writer of this sketch in early days 
took much interest in the Indian, in the 
trapper, in the miner, the prospector, 
and also in the now traditional desper- 
ado and professional gun man, who 
would not stoop to exchange shots with 
the man who did not have a past record 
of daring and blood. 

In the years that went by from 1870 
to 1900, in different localities, I had 
opportunity to get hold of good speci- 
mens of guns, pistols, knives, bows, ar- 
rows, lances and all such weapons as 
men of both races made use of years ago. 
Today, in a collection, they are interest- 
ing to me as mementos of men good and 
bad, white and red, who sleep their last 
sleep by mountain and valley, and each 
of them whispers to me of days when I 
was younger than I am now. I will al- 
ways like to look upon them while I am 
living, and after my day, it is my de- 
sire that they may go into the collection 
of some public institution or worthy 
place of education. 
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Here are a few of them, together with 
plates so numbered : 

Plate 1. No. 1 is an Apache bow, 
made of mesquite wood from Northern 
Sonora, Mexico. On its back there is a 
easing glued to the wood. This casing 
is made from the long sinewy muscle of 
a murdered Mexican, parboiled and 
firmly glued to the mesquite wood. 
Such bows were common prior to 1875. 
They were from three to five feet long. 
This one I obtained near Fort Yuma, 
Arizona, in 1877. The arrows are made 
from arrow-wood, grown near the Yaqui 
river in Mexico. 

No. 2 is an Indian lance used in kill- 
ing buffalo in eastern Montana and on 
the plains. The pole is twelve feet long, 
made from the heart of a young fir. 
The lance blade is one of the old ones 
furnished by the traders of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. It was made and 
used by Crow Indians. The scalp at- 
tached is a Sioux scalp. 

No. 3 is a Hudson’s Bay axe, such as 
were sold to Indians for two hundred 
years from the old Indian trading posts 
of that company. ; 

No. 4 represents one of a number of 
Indian sealping and skinning knives, 
such as the Hudson’s Bay men and the 
American Fur Companies traded to the 
Indians of the plains and of the North- 
west in exchange for furs and peltries. 

No. 5 represents one of the very larg- 
est knives sold by the Hudson’s Bay 
traders. It weighs three pounds. Its 
blade at the back is three-eighths of one 
inch in thickness. It can be used in the 
camp for dressing meat, or on the hunt 
in cutting up the bodies of bears, elk, 
deer, or in cutting one’s way through 
the dense undergrowth of Northern wil- 
low swamps and forests. This specimen 
was obtained from a party of horse 
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thieves in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, in 
the year 1883. It 
able specimen. 

No. 6 is an Apache sealping knife ob- 
tained in Arizona, 1874. It seems to 
have been the workmanship of a Mexi- 
ean blacksmith. It was found on the old 
battlefield of Date creek, Arizona. 

No. 7 is a Piute sealping knife from 
the Piute country of Southern Nevada, 
1873. 

No. 8 is a knife blade from the Hum- 
boldt river, 1868, made from soft iron 
by Piute Indians. 

No. 9 the tomahawk once owned by 
Crazy Horse, the Sioux Chief. Taken 
from him when killed at Red Cloud 
Agency in 1877. A very fine specimen 
made from silver steel by the tribal 


is a rare and valu- 


blacksmith. This is a war-pipe and 
tomahawk combined. The handle or 
stem is of sumae wood, and the entire 
work well done. Obtained at Fort Cam- 
eron, Utah, 1878, from an officer of the 
U. 8S. Army. 

No. 10 a peace pipe obtained in North- 
ern Montana, 1878. Once the property 
of Sioux Chief Gall. A splendid piece 
of workmanship. The stem is carved out 
of mountain ash, and the pipe head is 
of red eatlinite from Pipe Stone Hill in 
Dakota. 
elass of work. 

No. 11 is a Bannock Indian necklace 


This is a rare specimen of this 


of beads and bear claws. A rare speci- 
men. Idaho. 

No. 12 is a dagger of Mexican make, 
double-edged, 
dle, brass guard and in every way well 
made. Taken from a dead Apache south 
of Black Ganon, Arizona, 1872. 

No. 13 dagger made from a file; 
found on a dead Nez Perce Indian on 
the battlefield of Big Hole, Montana, 
1877. 


with mesquite wood han- 
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No. 14 Indian whip of rare workman- 
ship. The handle is made from the fore 
prong of an Elk horn, beautifully traced 
with figures of men and animals. Work 
of the Bannock Indians in Idaho. 

No. 15 bag made from grass fibre by 
Nez Peree Indian woman. Rare and 
beautiful. Made in 1860. Eastern Ore- 
gon, 

No. 16, medicine charm ; worn by Ban- 
nock warrior in the Bannock war in 
Idaho, 1877. A most interesting speci- 
It contains in a small satchel or 
bag, pounded up roots, insects, minerals, 
horse musk and other matter; charmed 
by the medicine man, so as to ward off 
different kinds of danger. To it there 
is also attached the canine tooth of a 
large bear, on which there is excellent 
carving of a grizzly bear. The warrior 
owner of this charm was killed in the 
Indian uprising of 1879 in Idaho. 

And next we come to a few of the 
old guns that once were thought to be 
the first of their kind. They are all 
pioneer firearms, some of which saw 
service first in foreign lands from Ger- 
many to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
lastly in the fields of the great Western 
wilderness. 

Plate 2. No. 17 is a Hudson’s Bay 
fuke, such as was described in a former 
article. For two hundred years guns 
of this class were sent from France and 
England for barter with the Indian 
tribes of Northwestern America, and 
lastly by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the American Fur Companies. They 
were a strong and most serviceable 
weapon. ‘They are now seldom seen, and 


men, 


the specimen shown here is rare south 
of the Canadian border. 

No. 18 is a specimen of the old Hall 
breech-loading flint-lock musket made 
in 1835. They were used by the United 
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States troops in the Florida war against 
the Cherokees and other tribes. Re- 
jected for the Mexican war by General 
Scott, but used at some of the posts on 
the plains until 1850, and used by pio- 
neers and trappers for many years in the 
inter-mountain country. A most inter- 
esting weapon, and now seldom found, 
save in the government stores of old 
military posts, and an occasional one in 
the possession of some pioneer family. 
This specimen is from New Mexico. 

No. 19 is a Hall carbine breech-loader, 
with percussion-lock. These were a re- 
modeled earbine, and issued to the 
mounted dragoons before the Civil War 
at several of the military posts. Like 
the flint-lock muskets of this pattern, 
they are scarce in the great West. The 
expert hunter rarely used them. They 
were fairly good in hunting buffalo at 
close range, but poor in accuracy. They 
were a handsome shooter, and when 
found in our day at any out-of-the-way 
spots, they are considered rare finds. 
This one was found at old Fort Owens 
near Stephensville, upper Bitter Root 
valley, Montana, in 1881. 

No. 20 is the short messenger shot 
gun earried by Niel Howie, who used 
to ride express guardsman for Wells 
Fargo and Company from Sacramento 
to Virginia City in the early sixties, and 
later from Virginia City, Mont., to Salt 
Lake City and Ogden and Corinne in the 
latter sixties and early seventies. Niel 
Howie died in the early eighties in the 
Island of Trinidad, off the mouth of the 
Orinoco river, East coast of South Af- 
rica. 

No. 21 is a Boer rifle used in the fif- 
ties by the Dutch Boers in South Africa. 
Afterward taken by some Mormon con- 
verts to Utah in 1860, and used in deer 
and bear hunting for many years. It 
































is an excellent specimen of a most cele- 
brated gun, it being an exact counter- 
part of the large bored guns used by 
the Boers at the old battlefield of 
Majuba Hill prior to the last Boer war 
of 1898. 

No. 21-X is a fine specimen of the 
rapid fire Swiss army rifle, caliber 41, 
a few of which have been used in the 
Rocky Mountains during the latter 
ages. They were a_ long - distance 
gun, and excellent in material, but 
clumsy. No longer used. - 

No. 22 is an old blunderbuss carried 
by an English Mormon emigrant cross- 
ing the plains to Utah in 1850. The barrel 
is of brass. The lock has been altered 
from a flint to pereussion. It has a 
bayonet, and in every way is a beauti- 
ful specimen of an old weapon that was 
thought to be most terrible in its capa- 
bilities one hundred and fifty years ago. 
It is an exact counterpart of the old 
guns described as having been carried 
by Dick Turpin, Sixteen-String Jack. 
Brennen-on-the-Moor and other worthies 
of old English, Scottish and Irish high- 
way robbery times. This specimen is 
rare and has the honor of having done 
guard duty at night on the plains in the 
old days when Mormon hand eart bri- 
gades marched. on foot from Florence, 
Nebraska, to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

No. 23 is an old wheel-lock made in 
the early forties; an American gun, and 
the forerunner of the Voleanie rifle, 
which in turn was the forerunner of the 
Henry rifle. These wheel-lock rifles cost 
$125.00 when new. In firing they used 
a pereussion-pill. The loads were insert- 
ed into nine chambers that were bored 
into the edge of a biscuit-like cylinder. 
There were two of these cylinders; one 
kept in reserve ready to insert when the 
first had been emptied. They were well 
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made, of good material, but were quite 
complicated, and owing to the eseape of 
gas from between the rim of the cylin- 
der and the base of the barrel, the gas 
pressure was too weak to expel the balls 
with sufficient force to do good shoot- 
ing; consequently the balls frequently 
stuck in the barrel. They were rather 
a handsome gun, and dangerous look- 
ing, but inasmuch as in firing them just 
half the loads in the cylinder pointed 
into the face of the man who held the 
gun for firing, it took a man who was 
himself already half-shot to have suffi- 
cient courage to shoot one of them. They 
were made for buffalo hunting and In- 
dian killing on the plains, and in the 
mountains, but it is doubtful if there 
was ever a buffalo killed by one of these 
guns, and as to Indians, the only one 
of whom we have record as having died 
from a shot fired from such a gun, was 
one that stole such a weapon from the 
eamp of Captain Bryan in 1846, at the 
south end of Great Salt Lake. After 
the Captain’s party passed over into 
Deep Creek Valley, one of the Indians 
in trying to discharge the weapon shot 
himself, and his friends, after he had 
died from lockjaw, followed Captain 
Bryan, and attempted to obtain heavy 
damages for the loss of their kinsman. 
The one shown in this cut was taken to 
Montana by a Mr. French in 1863. They 
are rare and interesting, but only ter- 
rific and dangerous to the man firing 
them. 

No. 24 is an old Kentucky rifle; the 
weapon that done so much to place the 
United States amongst the foremost na- 
tions of the earth. This one was used 
in Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Mon- 
tana and Idaho; was changed from a 
flint-lock to a ecap-lock, and is yet a 
gun with its set triggers that will shoot 
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point blank for two hundred yards. 

No. 25 is an old Swiss mountain rifle 
used for years by a French half-breed 
in hunting buffalo on the plains. 

No. 26 is an old three-banded, smooth- 
bore, musket; one of those carried into 
Utah by the soldiers of the 3rd infantry, 
U. 8. Army in 1857-58. It done service 
often on the parade ground and target 
practice at old Camp Floyd in Cedar 
Valley, Utah. Doubtless sold by some 
deserting soldier to a Mormon, having 
done service for forty years after in 
shooting jack rabbits in Cedar and Skull 
Valleys, Utah. It is still a strong, serv- 
iceable gun. It was made in 1846, and 
one of the first perecussion-muskets is- 
sued to the American army in the City 
of Mexico at the close of the Mexican 
War. 

No. 27 is an old Confederate carbine 
found in the hollow of a pine tree near 
Challis, Idaho, close to a spot where a 
party of prospectors was exterminated 
by Indians some time in the sixties. The 
gun is a breech-loading carbine, using 
an India-rubber shell cartridge. It was 
made at Chicopee Falls in 1857 by the 
Massachusetts Arms Company for 
Boultney and Tremble, Baltimore, and 
later marked C. S. A., and must have 
been taken from its dead owner by the 
Indians, who not having ammunition for 
it, left it where found, Another muzzle- 
loading Confederate rifle found with 
this, would indicate that a party of ex- 
Confederate deserters from some of the 
armies of the Southwest had taken their 
arms into Idaho or Montana, and were 
there killed by Indians. The skeletons 
of the owners of these guns were found 
inside rude breastworks thrown up, and 
outside and down a long slope lay the 
bleached skeletons of five Indians, and 
also a number of bleached bows and ar- 
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rows. The teeth of several of the skulls 
found within the breastworks were gold- 
filled, proving them white men, but as 
to who they were, or exactly in what 
year they died while fighting for their 
lives, will never be known. 

No. 28 is a well-preserved Sharp’s 
rifle, changed from cap-and-ball ecart- 
ridge to metallic cartridge. The Sharp’s 
rifle was long one of the most terrible 
weapons ever made by man. In rapidi- 
ty, accuracy and safety, it was unsur- 
passed, and whether as rifled musket, 
carbine or as rifle, it done 
good execution on man or beast wherev- 
er used. The writer saw an Apache In- 
dian killed in Arizona at 1,040 steps 
with a caliber .50 Sharp’s carbine, and 
on other occasions he has seen the best 
long distance shooting done with these 
guns. They were the gun that did more 
than any other pattern in the extermina- 
tion of the buffalo. Upon the failure of 
the Sharp’s Rifle Company in the early 
eighties they went suddenly out of use, 
never to appear again. -The one here 
shown was used long on the plains and 
in the mountains of Montana. 

No. 29 is a Remington musket, rifled, 
and a type of gun that for twenty-five 
years on the plains and in the mountain 
country, both in military pattern and as 


citizen’s 


citizens’ guns, done great execution. 
Well made, safe, and a strong arm. The 
one here shown was used in the Indian 
wars in northern Mexico and Arizona. 
For a time this type of military rifle 
was used over a greater part of the 
world than any other breech-loading gun 
ever made. 

No. 30 is an old Chinese match-lock, 
made about three hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is well and beautifully 
made. Octagon barrel, smooth-bore, 
about .40 caliber of our times; gold and 
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silver sights, with gold and silver mount- 
ing in stained beechwood stock. When 
made even in days of yore, when money 
was scarce, it would have cost $250. It 
took three men to manage it—one to 
hold it, one to sight it, and one to fire 
it—and with all due haste not more than 
six shots per hour could be fired from 
it, and sixty steps would be the limit of 
its accurate range. This gun was 
brought to California in the sixties by a 
Chinese merchant who had the unlim- 
ited gall to attempt shooting quail, 
ducks, pheasants and squirrels with it 
alongside of American weapons in the 
nineteenth century. It is a rare weapon. 

No. 30-X is a fine specimen of the im- 
A beauti- 
ful weapon, but not a serviceable gun. 
It was first made to use cap and ball; 
next changed to use rim-fire, copper- 
shelled cartridges, but the escape of gas 
from between cylinder and barrel, and 
its terrific report being injurious to the 
ear, it never came into favor. 

No. 31 is a smooth-bore carbine, such 
as used in the American cavalry serv- 
ice on the plains, and in the mountain 
country against the Indians from 1848 
to 1863. They were plentiful and used 
as a gun for close quarters for many 
years in killing buffalo on the plains. 

No. 32 is a pattern of the early Prus- 
sian needle-gun used in the early six- 
ties and latter fifties. Many of them 
found their way into California and Ne- 
vada via San Francisco. They used a 
linen cartridge, with percussion-cap, but 
they were never in favor as a sports- 
man’s weapon, but around the old min- 
ing camps of Nevada, California, Ore- 
gon and Montana, one occasionally sees 
as good a specimen as the one here given. 

No. 33 is a carbine; one of the many 
patterns of the uncouth firearms manu- 


proved Colt’s revolving rifle. 
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factured during the war, thousands of 
which were sold to the government, and 
few of them ever used. This was known 
as the Union rifle, made by Wyn and 
Campbell, Hamilton, Ohio, 1862. This 
is one of the many patterns of breech- 
loading firearms made during the great 
Civil War by speculators, who, hoping to 
sell them to the government, made them 
in great numbers. Of the other patents, 
examples of which the writer holds, is 
the Star’s carbine, Jocylin, Merwin, Gal- 
lagher, Whitney, Spencer, Henry, 
Smith’s, Ballard, Allen, Marvin, and a 
score of others that are now seldom seen, 
save in collections of extinct weapons. 
No. 34 is the simple, but ever faithful 
Springfield needle-gun, caliber .45, one 
of those used at the battle of Big Hole, 
Montana, 1877. The U. 8S. government 
made more than one million of these 
guns, and they were in their day a most 
excellent and deadly weapon for 1,760 
yards. In the early weeks of the Span- 
ish war they were yet used at San Juan, 
where, in comparison with the Krag rifle, 
they were called coal burners. Of late 
the government has been clearing them 
out from all arsenals as no longer suit- 
ed to the demands of modern warfare, 
selling them at one dollar each. For all 
purposes, civil and military, these were 
the best guns by far ever manufactured 
by the U. S. government up to the year 
1890. In Indian warfare they proved 
themselves for thirty years, and in the 
hands of civilians, with some slight 


changes, they were a most excellent gun 
for all large game at distances of from 
one hundred to one thousand yards. 

In an article of this kind, where many 
weapons are made mention of, only a 
passing notice can be given to any one 
make or model, but the Springfield 
































breech-loader was in its day a most ex- 
cellent firearm. 

No. 35 is a model of a gun now long 
gone out of date. It is a Winchester 
make; somewhat after the model of the 
Mauser. It is a good gun, but never 
came into general use. 

We cannot here touch upon shot guns. 
They are not, and never were, deadly 
enough for men of our class. — 

We will turn for a moment to pistols 
of by-gone days, used on the plains and 
in the mountain camps from the Rocky 
range to the west base of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. (See Plate 1.) 

No. 37 is a Colt’s pistol of the early 
make, used in the U. S. army from 1846 
to 1860. These were the heavy, well- 
made model, caliber .45, used in Mexico 
and on the plains by our cavalry; also 
by the buffalo hunter, and by the old 
California pioneers, and they were the 
pistols so skilfully used by the American 
soldiers of William Walker, the filli- 
busterer in Nicaraugua in 1855-60, and 
even now when one of them is found, it 
yet retains its excellent shooting quali- 
ties. 

No. 39 is a gold and silver mounted 
Colt’s pistol or revolver; caliber. 38; 
cap and ball. Same caliber as that so 
popular amongst officers of both armies 
during the great rebellion. Expensive 
and now very rare. 

No. 40 is a specimen of Colt’s .44 cal- 
iber, used during the Civil War as the 
service cavalry pistol, which up to that 
time was the best revolver ever made, 
and many a grave between Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, and Placerville, Cali- 
fornia, and 100 adjacent old mining 
camps, attests to the excellency of this 
old-time weapon. 

No. 41 is a single shot, .50 caliber 
Remington, used as an army officer’s 
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pistol for shooting buffalo on the plains; 
an excellent weapon at close quarters. 

No. 42 is one of two smooth-bore pis- 
tols, once owned by Juoquin Murrietta. 
the Mexican bandit, killed in California 
in 1852. It is of Spanish make and rare. 
The writer received it as a gift from 
Captain Nye while on his death-bed at 
Markleyville, Alpine county, California, 
in the year 1874. 

No. 43 is a flint-lock cavalry pistol, 
used at Waterloo 1815. It is of French 
make, and doubtless one of those used in 
the fatal charge of the old guard at Wa- 
terloo. I obtained it from the aged Cap- 
tain McDonald near Fort Walsh, North- 
west Canada, in 1879. 

No. 44 is an old-time pepper box six- 
shooter; an exact duplicate of the one 
carried by the Mormon prophet, Jo- 
seph Smith, and with which he shot and 
wounded two of the mob by which he 
and his brother Hyrum were assassinat- 
ed at the Carthage, IIl., jail in the year 
1844. This one was once the property 
of one of the argonauts who went around 
Cape Horn in 1849. 

No. 44-X is a pocket pistol, Remington 
pattern, date 1858. Carved by one of 
the first white women that ascended the 
Missouri River to Fort Benton in the 
early 60s. 

No. 44-XX Voleanic pistol. A rare 
pattern. Forerunner of the Henry rifle 
in principle. Used fixed ammunition, 
but powder and fulminite of mereury 
for explosion, which were contained in 
the conical leaden bullet. 

No. 44-XXX Hudson’s Bay axe; In- 
dian, French and American trappers’ 
pattern. 

No. 44-XXXX Navajo water bottle 
made from willow; old form; still used 
in Arizona. 

No. 45 is a Spanish dueling pistol, 
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made at Seville in Spain, 1748. It was 
long the property of an old Spanish fam- 
ily of Santa Barbara, Cal. 

No. 46 is an American flint-lock cav- 
alry pistol made at Meriden, Conn., in 
1821. Used in the Florida war; later 
in Mexico, and brought to California by 
a pioneer of 1850. 

No. 47 is a cap-and-ball cavalry pistol 
of the United States army. It is one of 
the pistols taken from the vietims of the 
Mountain Meadows massacre in Utah, 
September, 1857. It was obtained at 
Greenville, a few miles west of Beaver, 
Utah, in 1878, from one of those who 
took that unfortunate event. 
Quite likely it was obtained by the emi- 
grant who owned it at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kas., when starting on the long journey 
to California, only to meet his death at 
Mountain Meadows. 

No. 48 is a small flint-lock breech-load- 
ing pocket pistol of unique workman- 
ship. It was found at old Desert Springs 
Station, Lincoln County, Nevada, where 
it had been hidden behind the house 
lining by the once notorious horse thief 
and murderer, Ben Tasker, who used to 
once occupy old Desert Springs Station 
near Pioche, Nev. Strange to relate, the 
barrel of a similar pistol was found on 
the south bank of the Sevier River in the 
ashes of an extinct fire, along with the 
bones of the Dutchman who used to be 
a running mate of Ben Tasker, and who 


part in 


was supposed to have been murdered by 
About these two relies there is a 
deep mystery. Why should such weap- 
ons have been used by such men as late 
as the latter 70s. 

No. 49 is a pair of Mississippi Derring- 
ers, such as were carried by gamblers 
and sporting men in the old frontier 
days from New Orleans to San Fran- 
eisco, Cal. They were of excellent make, 


him, 
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powerful shooters, and most accurate for 
a short distance, say fifty feet. 

No. 50 is a pin-fire French pistol, eal- 
iber, .44. One of those carried by a 
French army officer in the army of Mar- 
shall Bazine while fighting for the Em- 
peror Maximilian in Mexico. It is of 
beautiful workmanship and in those old 
days was thought to be a most effective 
military weapon. 

In this article it will be noticed that 
I have made but little mention of the 
guns made by the Winchester Company. 
Only one in my collection is mentioned. 
It is for this reason: The various mod- 
els and patterns made by this famous 
company are so many and so diverse, 
from the old Voleanic rifle, which was 
the forerunner of the Henry rifle, the 
King’s and Winchester patterns, that 
justice could not be done to this line of 
guns, save in an independent article de- 
scribing not only the above early pat- 
ents, but also very many of the Brown- 
ing patents taken over by the Winches- 
ter Company, and now manufactured by 
them for their trade over all the world. 

In preparing this sketch I strove to be 
as brief as possible. I have touched in 
description just a few of quite a large 
collection of weapons that have been 
picked up throughout the area of the 
Great West during the past forty years. 
Every one of them is interesting in its- 
self, and doubly so for the incidents and 
events, not infrequently bloody, in which 
they played a part, and for the men 
who once owned them. They are his- 
torical reminders of a period that is gone 
The men who handled them, 
are in their 


forever. 
whether white or red, 


graves, and as we look them over one 
by one we cannot help regretting that 
the romantic old days of western pio- 
neering are no more. 
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FOXHOUNDS IN COYOTE RUNNING 


BEN BURBRIDGE 


We rode from the ranch house of big 
Buck Pettus an hour before sunrise, ac- 
companied by Little Buck, his son (sur- 
named. from the fact that he was two 
inches shorter than his father, who was 
6 feet 4 inches), and a band of range 
riders. We were off to chase the elu- 
sive prairie wolf with a pack of the fleet- 
est bird song hounds in Southern Texas. 
The air was sharp with a tinge of mois- 
ture in it, and the ground was covered 
with hoar frost, making good trailing. 

Before us the undulating hills, cov- 
ered with patches of mesquite and chap- 
arral, cut clear, hard lines against the 
gray of the morning. We had been jog- 





ging along silently for half an hour 
watching the dogs work. The tramp of 
the ponies and the cracking of leather 


chaps of the cowboys mingled with the 


elinking of chain-linked bits, alone 
broke the stillness of the range. Sud- 


denly Old Jack, the leader of the pack, 
gave tongue and was off over the hill 
with the rest following in the long line 
of yellow and white. 

We whirled through the landscape af- 
ter them for a short distance, keeping 
time to the tune of their voices, and 
then swung off from the dogs and gal- 
loped across country to a point we knew 
the coyote would pass, in a mad race to 
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THE HUNTERS AND THE QUARRY. 


beat him to it. The coyote when pur- 
sued usually runs in a ecirele, giving an 
opportunity for horsemen to cut him off. 
For a mile or two we sped until the fore- 
most rider drew rein behind a clump of 
dwarfed mesquite. 

Here we waited until from across the 
hills came the far-off ery of the pack. 
Gradually they drew near. Their indi- 
vidual voices, well known to the ranch- 
men, could be easily distinguished. We 
were watching a hillside that sloped 
bare and treeless for a hundred yards or 
more, when suddenly from the further- 
most end of the opening a dog-like form 
into But a _ glance 
served to show that it was a large male 
coyote and he was running directly to- 
ward us. I watched him through the 
glasses as he approached, and could see 
him bounding along sportively, a thing 
of fluffy gray, head erect, ears alert and 
tail waving, with red tongue. lolling 
gently through fangs of glistening 
white. His long, graceful strides and at- 
titude suggested a collie dog at play, and 
as mild mannered appearing a wolf as 
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bounced view. 


ever slit the throat of a calf or robbed a 
roost. Within fifty yards of our shelter 
he stopped and held his muzzle to the 
breeze for a moment; then a streak of 
grey crossed the open space toward the 
bush and in a flash he had mixed him- 
self with the scenery and was gone. 

Time after time we saw him as he 
crossed stretches of open ground. Occa- 
sionally in some serubby growth he 
crouched to rest, sometimes waiting un- 
til the hounds drew within fifty feet of 
his concealment, when like a grey rock- 
et he would burst from the thicket at 
such tremendous pace that the dogs 
were soon left far behind. But gradu- 
ally there came a change. Each stop 
made by the coyote was longer than the 
preceding one, and the hounds grew 
closer and closer to their quarry. 

At last we saw him running by our 
horses within a few yards, a weak, stag- 
gering fugitive, seeking in vain for an 
avenue of escape. He paid no attention 
to us, but kept on across the hills toward 
his lair. 

We who were the spectators of his 
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misery could not but feel for the little He had backed into a shallow hole and 
animal, robber and cut-throat though he with only his head protruding, was 
was. Hardly had he disappeared from making his last stand. When cornered, 
view, when from the adjacent hill the they fight to the ‘death, these free-boot- 
hounds swept down like an avalanche. ers of the prairie, and this one displayed 
On they came with the speed of wild courage that would have done credit to 
horses and wound through the mesquite his larger brother of the timber. 
and chaparral on the coyote’s trail as With the jaws held open like a pair 
true as the waters of a river follow its of shears, he cut and slashed every 
banks, with our company plunging after hound that tried to dislodge him, and 
them in the rear. for aught I know might have been there 
Soon from the top of the hill we yet had not a lariat thrown by the skill- 
could see that the hounds had stopped, ful hand of Little Buck encircled his 
and knew by the tenor of their voices neck. He was dragged from his strong- 
that the coyote was at bay. A short, hold into the midst of his foes, and died 
hard ride and we were amongst them. as befits an outlaw, with his face to the 
Ranged in a semi-circle, the dogs stood foe, but never a whimper escaped him to 
baying, and then we beheld the coyote. the last. 
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ONE OF NATURE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL CREATIONS. 


CHINA CREEK. WIS 














Photo by Enus A. Mills 
EFFECT OF THE TIMBERLINE ELEMENTS. 


Engleman spruce at timberline on Long’s Peak. Colo. The snow, sleet, rain, 
dust and gravel are hurled against the trees on some of the bleak points of this 
peak to such an extent that many of them, like this one, are devoid of foliage 
on the exposed sides 
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CATCH OF STEELHEADS. 


THE CANINES, CHINOOKS, 
STEELHEADS, ETC. 


BENJAMIN ‘PHILLIPS 


Why is it that a good many long for a 
morsel of fresh water salmon? Why do 
they watch eagerly for the days when 
the finny multitudes move up the 
streams? Because they have ignored the 
facts about these fish, have heard little 
told or saw nothing in print concerning 
them. The entire story of why some of 
us don’t relish them may be summed up 
in these words: They eat nothing from 
the time they leave the ocean till they are 
dead, therefore in the meanwhile they 
are dying. 

But death is slow; existing upon their 
own flesh for months, they literally 
starve and waste into skeletons. Verily, 


an all-wise proviso of nature, insomuch 
these teeming millions might easily con- 
sume the greater part of the food of their 





Yet they are vora- 
their 


fresh-water cousins. 
they commence 
They must be pre- 


cious eaters ere 
journey up stream. 
pared to battle against the current and 
nets, seines, 


their hordes of enemies, 


spears, hooks and what not. These facts 
pertain to the big summer salmon or 
sockeyes, the chinooks and the canines 
or dog salmon. All are fine when taken 
from the salt water, but when they enter 
the rivers not so. Steelheads are differ- 
ent—these journey back and forth, eat 
at all seasons and enjoy life in the rivers. 

Summer salmon are the real kings, 
some weighing upwards of 60 pounds. 
They appear in the Klamath about June. 
The flesh is of a relishable flavor, though 
there is a whitish substance deposited in 
the grain which the Indians eall ‘‘fat,’’ 
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but which is nothing else than waste 
matter. 

The chinook’s period of migration is 
in September and October. They, like 





MALE AND FEMALE DOG SALMON. 


the big salmon, spawn in the rivers and 
do not enter the tributaries at all. They 
have hooked noses and V-shaped tails. 
On the sides and cheeks of males there 
is a reddish tinge. During the first 
‘‘run’’ they are quite pretty, but the 
meat is strong, yet not as bad as that of 
the Canines. Big specimens have been 
taken weighing over 30 pounds. 

Dog salmon can be seen jumping in 
the Klamath in November when the 
autumn rains begin. Soon after they 
swarm up the tributaries. Cohoes or 
miniature chinooks follow and fight with 
the male canines. 

Dog salmon do not exceed twelve 
pounds in weight. Males are deepest red 


on cheeks and sides and the hooked nose 
is very prominent. Females have a dark 
bluish cast. Though many folks relish 
them their flavor to the writer is not the 
daintiest. When the countless numbers 
of poor old veterans have fulfilled their 
duties, traveled hundreds of miles, 
spawned and worn their bodies to a hor- 
rible condition they return no more to 
the sea. They float off down the streams 
to lodge among drift piles or on sand 
bars and become the food of cranes, crows 
and ousels and quite all the carnivorous 
animals. Through farms where little 
streams run salmon carrion is picked up 
by chickens or devoured by hogs. It is 
also a fact that all beasts or birds which 
partake of the dog salmon bear the of 





CHINOOK SALMON. 


fensive taste and odor of the fish in 


their flesh. 

In the bygone days pioneers used to 
tell of swarms of salmon along the riv- 
ers, some dead, some in the last throes of 
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death and others still able to move about. 
Here the Indians would patrol the banks 
of the streams to inspect the dead, clip- 
ping off the nose, and if found light red 
in color they would keep the fish and if 
dark would discard him. 

Canines are by far the tamest of the 
salmon family on the Pacific coast, and 
steelheads the hardest of approach. 
These latter are found spawning in the 
ereeks in February and March and in 
some instances earlier. Brook and moun- 
tain trout follow them to eat the fe- 
male’s eggs and make continual turmoil 
for them. 

The few writers touching upon the 
subject of salmon do not include the 
steelhead. ‘‘Salmon trout’’ or ‘‘silver 
sides’’ are terms sometimes assigned to 
them. However, differing to a consid- 
erable degree from the others, steelheads 
should be included just for the contrast. 
They have a beautiful, silvery coat in 
autumn when angling is best, males 
growing reddish as cold weather ap- 
proaches and spawning time nears. 
They are a most splendid fish for the 
table, nearly equaling our brook and 
mountain trout. During the three sum- 
mer months they feed upon a kind of 
moss in the rivers and can rarely be tak- 
en with hook and line. Some of those 


in the photograph weighed four to six 
pounds. 


Very large ones weigh nine or 
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ten pounds and measure up to 28 inches 
in length. 

So nature hath unchanging laws. The 
appointed seasons of the fishes are reck- 





HEAD OF MALE DOG SALMON 


oned fitly inasmuch as various species 
fighting and eating each other’s spawn 
is greatly avoided and intermixing— 
were it a possibility—prevented. 

Finally,—we do not wish to contend 
that non-eating salmon are very hurtful 
things of diet; Indians and others have 
been known to subsist largely upon them 
and still live to a good old age. But we 
wish to maintain and repeat: Any an. 
mal or fish in a state of starvation or 
‘“slow decline’’ is not in most cases de- 
licious food. 



































Edited by Thomas H. Russell, A. M., M. E., author of ‘‘The American Cyclope- 
dia of the Automobile,’’ ‘‘Motor Boats: Construction and Operation,’’ etc., etc. 





NOTICE TO READERS—The readers of this 
the editor regarding any troubles they may experience in any branch of motoring, 
ashore or afloat—on land, lake, river or sea, or in the blue empyrean above. 


department are cordially invited to write to 


either 
Inquiries from 


automobilists, Ls ppegptte pene Bh gente | maypmnpanins amateur aviators and all others interested 


in motoring, will be welcomed an 


carefully answered through this department, 


Contributions of motoring experiences are also invited and the editor will likewise gladly 
receive suggestions for articles and features of a helpful nature that will tend to make the 
department increasingly useful and interesting to all who use the motor as a means of trans- 


portation. 
remedy them. 


Let us “get together,” particularly on the subject of engine troubles and how to 


Address Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado, 








The Question of Tires 


The automobile industry has been brought 
to a point where the many difficulties of 
the early motor car days have been over- 
come and the motor car has been placed on 
such a basis that the average man feels 
that he can afford to possess.such a vehicle 
without being regarded as extravagant or a 
spendthrift. 

There is still, however, one all-important 
question which is a puzzle for the manufac- 
turer and the owner. It is the question of 
tires; that is, how to cut down the high cost 
of tire maintenance. 

In some instances the cost for tire upkeep 
has been almost as great as for the auto- 
mobile itself. Owners and manufacturers 
are inquiring in every quarter as to how 
they can construct a car or a tire which will 
give service without the ever prevalent 
punctures and disastrous blow-outs. 

There is a solution of the problem, but it 
has not been generally adopted. The so- 
lution follows the inquiry as to the cause of 
tire trouble. Investigation reveals the fact 
that tires are overloaded. The solution is 
simple. Do not overload the tires. 
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Light weight and large tires will elimi- 
nate excessive tire trouble. Many manu- 
facturers are unable to accomplish the de- 
sired result by this means because the con- 
struction of their car necessitates weight. 
This is particularly true of those automo- 
biles which are constructed with wood or 
steel bodies, chassis frames of steel, en- 
gines encumbered with unnecessary appur- 
tenances, etc. They are unable to reduce 
weight. To do so would reduce the factor 
of safety. It is not practicable for them to 
increase the size of their tires. There is a 
proper size of tire for a certain weight, but 
if the manufacturer of this heavy type of car 
attempted to use a tire of a size proportion- 
ate to the weight put upon it the tires would 
be much too large. 

The vehicle which will travel with the 
least tire trouble should be built with a 
wood chassis frame. The best material is 
ash of the second growth. When this is 
glued and screwed together in laimnations 
it forms a material stronger, lighter ana 
more resilient than steel. It will not trans- 
mit road shocks as the metal will. 


























The body should be light; aluminum is 
preferable. If a sufficiently light weight is 
obtained a full-elliptic form of spring sus- 
pension can be used. This will make trav- 
eling easier on the tires and on the whole 
car. When traveling over a rough road the 
tires will not pound themselves out. 

Light weight, full-elliptic springs and 
large tires have shown results that are in- 
credible. In one case a pair of front tires 
has been known to travel over 10,000 miles 
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without a blow-out, puncture or any other 
single item of tire trouble. Tires have been 
known to travel 30,000 miles until there was 
nothing left but the fabric before- they fin- 
ally blew out and went to pieces. 

Many instances like these could be cited. 
It is a fact that this combination of con- 
structional features will make possible an 
average in the neighborhood of 3,000 miles 
without a puncture, and blow-outs will be a 
rarity. H. H. FRANKLIN. 


A Spectacular Automobile Trip 


From 1820 to 1872 the Santa F’e Trail has 
been actively identified with the develop- 
ment, progress and history of the United 
States, and over it have travelled hundreds 
of thousands of daring and venturesome pi- 
oneers. Packed hard by countless caravans 


Abbott Detroit Bull Dog crew on its 100,- 
000-mile tour, shows the passing of the old 
and the survival of the fittest. 

Dr. Charles G. Percival, who is shown be- 
hind the wheel in this picture, is one of the 
most interesting figures in the public eye. 

















ON THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 


and cattle, this broad thoroughfare, 160 feet 
wide, stretched across the continent and 
the sole route to the Eldorado of the West, 
the Promised Land. In the old days the 
pioneer with his horses, mules, canvas top 
prairie schooner and household implements, 
together with his family, progressed twenty 
miles a day, while today the automobile 
speeds over this smooth surface at a thirty- 
mile-an-hour clip. 

The accompanying picture, taken by the 


As associate editor of Health Magazine, he 
has long been an authority on athletic and 
physical culture subjects and has had a var- 
ied and interesting career as war correspon- 
dent, author, sailor, soldier and prospector. 
As a soldier of fortune he has for twenty 
years been all over the world, working at 
various trades, and has made three balloon 
ascensions prior to 1893 and several para- 
chute jumps. For years he was a prominent 


high wheel bicycle champion and a familiar 
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figure on American bicycle tracks. A gradu- 
ate of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Tufts and Harvard Universities and 
the Union General and Boston City Hospi- 
tals he has served through several South 


American and Central American revolutions 
and under many flags, and has perhaps trav- 
eled more miles by automobile in the United 
States than generally falls to the fortune of 
any one man. 


Low Cost of Upkeep 


A record made in every-day service by a 
car driven by Dr. Robert M. Rogers of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is advanced by motorists 
in support of the contention that a properly- 
operated automobile is no more expensive 
than a horse and carriage. 


was but slightly over 1 cent rer mile. 

Other items which he has included in his 
estimate are for parts and would not in 
many instances be classed as upkeep, The 
costs given by him are: 





: she : yy NN ee Sree ere te $ 83.73 
This physician, who drives a runabout, RAGE gy ata SERS. Spies 5.15 
paid for the storing of his car, excluding OD 6. aia Sone cee eRehe abe 73.53 
which expense, the mile cost was but $.027, Starting crank ..............+.. 6.00 
a figure not often lowered by motor cars in ene yoga Se en eae. ropes 
economy contests. Slee WAR 53S, coe socket ac Oe 
[he gasolene cost per mile was $.00919, Soldering gas tank... ....c.cssus 1.50 
and the mileage per gallon was twenty- Adjusting bearings .....  teteeeee 13.00 
ee s Electric horn and batteries...... 15.00 
two. This record was made during the year CHUNGE 255 csi vo ree eons * ~ 6.15 
1910, when Dr. Rogers traveled 8,000 miles 
in a runabout. His tire cost for that time TO lewis vc du hes ee ese $217.06 
The Make-and-Break System 


The electric ignition system known as 
the low tension make-and-break, or primary 
system is essentially similar to the ordi- 
nary electric gas-lighting system. It is a 
familiar phenomenon that when a current 
passes through the coil of an electro-mag- 
net, and the current is suddenly broken, 


a bright spark occurs at the point of break. 
The make-and-break system therefore con- 
sists simply of a battery or other source of 
current, a gas-lighting coil, and mechanism 
for making and breaking an electric contact 
inside the cylinder. 


Demand for Special Bodies 


To meet the demand for special motor 
car bodies, the larger manufacturers main- 
tain designing departments, where special 
bodies are designed for those who want 
them. The attention of buyers is turning 
more and more to this point and a pleasing 
variety of bodies is now seen on the streets 
of the large cities. There is no reason why 
all cars should follow the same body lines 
any more than there is any reason why au- 


tomobile bodies should closely resemble the 
carriage bodies of the horse age. 

While many motorists are satisfied with 
the regular models as presented by a manu- 
facturer there are those who have ideas of 
their own as to how they want their cars 
built. The designers outline this motorist’s 
idea, and an efficient body-building depart- 
ment constructs what the man with the idea 
desires. 
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SYSTEMS OF BALANCING. 

The matters of side balance and longitu- 
dinal control are capable of a number of so- 
lutions, The Wright and the Montgomery 
patents, which relate to markedly success- 
ful machines, both make a point of twisting 
or warping the wing ends, so as nof to. in- 
crease the angle of incidence at one side 
of the machine above that of the other. This 
manipulation serves a double purpose— 
steering, and balancing against tendencies 
to turn over sidewise. An analogous pro- 
vision is that of separate movable wing 
tips, such as are used on the American 
“June Bug” and “Silver Dart” and on sev- 





The Future of Flying 


PART IV. 


rangements are simply analogous to combi- 
nations of two or more birds soaring above 
one another. A special advantage of the 
plural construction is that it lends itself 
readily to the attainment of structural 
strength, as is manifest in the resemblance 
of the wire and wood bracing in the Wright 
and similar machines to the diagonal and 
rectangular trussing of common types of 
bridges. The use of auxiliary advancing or 
following surfaces in addition to the main 
surfaces is found essential as a means of 
securing fore-and-aft equilibrium. In the 
Wright machines a superposed pair of sec- 
ondary surfaces is used in advance of the 








eral European monoplanes. Both of these 
methods of control involve the use of verti- 
cal tails or rudders to resist the tendency 
of the side of sharpest wing angle to slow 
up under the effect of the unequal trans- 
verse wind resistance. It is well established 
that many birds employ some closely simi- 
lar method of control, though detailed ob- 
servation is excessively difficult because of 
the fact that very slight adjustments are 
sufficient to produce very marked effects. 





USE OF PLURAL SURFACES. 

The question of using single as against 
the use of two or more superposed surfaces 
is to some extent a matter of indifference, 
provided the surfaces are separated a dis- 
tance proportional to their size. Such ar- 





THE BLERIOT BEFORE A FLIGHT. 





MADAME BLERIOT IS INTERESTED. 


main surfaces as a horizontal rudder, by 
the manipulation of which the machine is 
balanced fore and aft as well as caused to 
ascend or descend. Other machines have 
the horizontal rudder at the rear. In the 
Montgomery machine there are two main 
surfaces, one advancing and one following, 
the latter of which is provided with an ex- 
tension in the form of a flat tail, With this 
construction the fore-and-aft equilibrium is 
maintained by the relative adjustments of 
the two main surfaces, the tail serving to 
determine the angle of gliding. 


THE POWER REQUIREMENT. 
The amount of power required to propel 
the machine of the future will depend upon 
a number of factors, the principal of which 
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STARTING A MONOPLANE AT LOS ANGELES. 


are the head resistance and the aerodynam- 
ic requirement. The first of these is made 
up of the skin friction of the air on the sup- 
porting surfaces and the resistance of the 
wires and bracing, motor, tanks, passengers 
and accommodations, alighting gear, etc. 
These resistances are generally stated to in- 
crease with the square of the velocity, but 
the formulas upon which this deduction is 
based, are now regarded as open to ques- 
tion. It is at least certain that they can be 
minimized by judicious covering of irregu- 
lar and complex portions of a structure with 
cloth, in imitation of the bird’s non-resist- 
ing coat of feathers. The aerodynamic re- 
quirement—the resistance due to the neces- 
sity for forcing the supporting surfaces 
through the air at such speeds and angles 
as will counteract the tendency to fall— 


calls for an amount of power at present un- 
determinable mathematically, unless by one 
or two of the most advanced investigators, 
but capable of approximate gaging in each 
given case by experiment. Langley’s analy- 
ses of the phenomena involved indicate that 
the power required falls rapidly with in- 
crease of speed up to some limit that is not 
yet determined, though other scientists 
strongly dispute his figures. 

It probably is a fact that in all the world 
today there are not a half dozen men with 
even a bare figuring acquaintance with the 
wonderful mathematics of aerodynamics, de- 
spite the fact that in this field of engineer- 
ing more than in any other, it is most es- 
sential that there be “interdependence, ab- 
solute, foreseen, ordained, decreed.” 











MOTOR BOATING 


























Building Your Own Boat 


The amateur boatbuilder of the present 
day enjoys immense advantages over his 
predecessor of the past. He need no longer 
work by rule of thumb or reiy on his own 
ingenuity in the important matters of de- 
sign and working plans. For a few dollars 
he can buy all the necessary boat patterns, 
selecting his design from among hundreds 
offered for his choice by the boatbuilders 
who make a specialty of this feature of the 
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business. In obtaining such patterns, care 
should be taken of course to order them of 
recognized experts in boatbuilding whose 
patterns may be depended upon to be those 
of tried and approved models. This is par- 
ticularly important when the amateur con- 
templates building a seagoing craft or one 
for the navigation of the Great Lakes and 
deep water generally. In the construction 
of water craft it is always best to err on 


























tae side of safety. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, there is more pleasure for 
your friends in a roomy and thoroughly sea- 
worthy craft than in a boat built according 
to plans that sacrifice every consideration 
of comfort to speed, or that have not been 
thoroughly tested and tried out in actual 
models. 

For this reason it will be best for the 
amateur to rely to a considerable extent 
upon the judgment of the skilled marine de- 
signers and builders who have made modern 
boatbuilding almost an exact science. If he 
is not already in touch with such firms a 
communication addressed to any of the hull 
builders or marine engine manufacturers 
named in this work will put him directly 
in the way of all desired information. 

We do not wish to be understood as dis- 
couraging amateur designing. On the con- 
trary, some very successful models have re- 
sulted from the work of amateurs, but ama- 
teurs should have especial regard to the 
matters of safety and staunchness. 

All boatmen have their preferences—and 
their dislikes—as to types and designs of 
boats for any particular purpose. The de- 
velopment of motor-boating has stimulated 
and, in fact, has awaked the inventive or 
designing abilities of many a man, so that 
today successful models of power boats are 
innumerable, The illustrations shown in this 
work are of a necessarily limitéd number of 
the most popular designs. With the large 
number of boatbuilding concerns now mak- 
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ing stock models, the yacht designers, and 
last, but not least, the amateur designer, 
the most critical boatsman can find a style 
of boat which, with slight changes, suits 
his particular fancy. 

The amateur builder who wishes to pur- 
sue only a half way course in construction 
and to avoid the heavier work of frame 
building can avail himself of the knock- 
down frame method. And as a general rule 
this appears to be the most satisfactory 
method, as it insures a perfect model and 
covers the more difficult portions of the 
work, and the larger manufacturers are 
often able to sell these frames, fitted and 
ready to set up, for what the materials 
alone would cost, in many instances. 

There are reliable boatbuilding firms 
which supply motor-boat frames that can be 
assembled without boring a hole or cutting 
a shaving. In fact, the builders furnish 
boats in any stage of construction from pat- 
terns to completed craft, ready to put in 
the water and run. Thus, the amateur can 
put in any amount of individual construction 
work that he may desire. He can build his 
boat entirely by himself; he can assemble 
the frames, in whole or in part, and put on 
the finishing touches according to his own 
ideas or the plans of a naval architect; he 
can buy a bare hull or a completed hull, ot 
wood or steel, and install his own engine; 
or he-can purchase a boat already powered 
with a suitable engine and ready for the 
water. 


When Cupid Does the Ropin’ 


I’ve done escaped the brandin’ iron and rope 
For many years;—and always answered 


“Nape, 


It aint for muh to settle down and wed; 
A maverick I would druther be instead.” 


But, gosh all thunder, boys, you never know 

How tame you'll git; nor how you'll cease to 
blow, 

*Bout single blessedness, and all that stuff, 

When jest the right gal calmly calls yer 
bluff. 





I’ve led a mighty ornery sort of life, 

Been shot—and drunk—and cut up with a 
knife, 

But now I’m glad to make a plum new start, 

For Cupid’s shore stampedin’ through my 
heart. 

EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 








~ 




















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


M. B. S., Baton Rouge, La.—I had nine 4- 
months-old Walker hound pups and a finer 
and healthier lot could not have been found 
up to ten days ago, when the distemper got 
amongest them and killed the last one. I 
may be erring, but believe the best remedy 
for distemper when certain your dogs have 
it, is to take an axe and knock every one in 
the head affected and save a lot of trouble 
and money—anyway, that will be my treat- 
ment hereafter. [ think you will agree with 
me in this ? 








Answer.—No, certainly not! When posi- 
tively certain that so young puppies have 
contracted distemper (by contagion) and 
proper treatment seems unavailing, the 
treatment you suggest may be pardonable. 
However, I venture the assertion that those 
4-months-old puppies died because of worms 
and medicating in an entirely wrong direc- 
tion. Had you examined the intestines by 
opening them they would have been found 
chock full of worms, knotted and gnarled in 
bunches to fully obstruct passage through 
them. It is a common error that puppies of 
that age must have distemper—unless by 
contagion, Worms are the cause of 99 per 
cent of puppies dying from “distemper.” in 
the fifth week of pregnancy the dam should 
have worm medicine; when the whelps are 
3 or 4 weeks old each should get the same, 
and again every three weeks up to 5 or 6 
months old—result, healthy pups and no 
“distemper.” 


S. K. P., San Francisco, Cal—Some time 
ago I purchased one of your force collars 
and have been using same in connection 
with “The Amateur Trainer” with fine suc- 
cess. [I would like to ask if you have had 
any experience with our California quail? 


It doesn’t seem to me that they lie as well 
or have the scent that the “Bob White” 
quail have. When flushed they will fre- 
quently alight in trees, and in working on 
singles a dog don’t seem to get the number 
of points he should. [ have never hunted 
on your Eastern quail, but those who have 
claim there is a vast difference. | would 
like, if possible, to have the opinion of some- 
one like yourself—my thanks in advance, 

Answer.—Yes, there is a vast difference. 
The California quail is a great runner, will 
not lie near so well to the dog as the “Bob 
White” and after scattering, the dog has dif- 
ficulty in locating singles because they won’t 
remain, but move away and thus elude him, 
hence less points. It is for that reason your 
quail is not‘a good bird to train a young 
dog on; with lots of chance, however, the 
dog gets experienced and then, of course, 
can do better work, never very good, though, 
as would be on Eastern quail, owing to elu- 
siveness of your birds. With a brace of well 
trained dogs fairly good work can be done 
by proper handling. When striking scent 
one of the dogs is to be sent on to circum- 
vent the runners while the other remains 
close to shooter, thus getting the birds be- 
tween them and hold on point. 





T. P., El Paso, Texas.—How long after a 
bitch has had pups until she again comes in 
heat? She had a litter in March and has 
now weaned the puppies, Would like to 
breed her soon now, so as to get her over 
the next litter before hunting season comes 
round. 

Answer.—If in good health and proper 
condition, not too lean nor fat, she usually 
comes in season every six months, whether 
she had been bred or not. If out of condi- 























tion she may run over for some time. It 
will be September before you can again 
breed her and that brings her right into 
hunting season with next litter. If desired 
for hunting the coming fall you nad best 
have her pass next heat. 


L. A. S., Hamilton, Ohio.—I have a very 
fine English pointer pup, 6 months old in 
April, and would like to use him on quail 
next fall. I live in the city and cannot con- 
veniently take the pup out to where quail 
can be found. Would it be all right to go 
ahead and instruct him as per ‘“‘The Amateur 
Trainer” (I got the book through Outdoor 
Life and like it better than anything on the 
subject I have ever seen), and when far 
enough along take him out to complete him 
in the field on game? 


Answer.—It would be preferable to give 
the pup its freedom in the field—allow to 
find, chase birds and get a little “wild” be- 
fore putting it through the course of yard 
training, but if that cannot be done, then 
just go ahead as you state. By so doing you 
will make him obedient and when later put 
on game, even if he gets excited and ap- 
parently unruly, you should have but little 
trouble in managing him and soon get satis- 
factory work, Not to do anything with him 
at home and attempting to give instructions 
at once on game field when the time comes 
would prove very unsatisfactory. 


T. Y. G., Charleston, S. C.—I have a point- 
er dog, 4 years old, sire and dam both said 
to be registered. This dog changed han.s 
several times before [I got him and [ did not 
get his full pedigree. How must I proceed 
to get him registered in kennel stud book? 





Answer.—If sire and dam are registered 
and you can obtain names and numbers of 
same it will be a simple matter, otherwise, 
however, it can not be done. There are two 
authentic dog stud books—American Kennel 
‘Club, New York, and the American Field 
Dog Stub Book, Chicago. By writing to 
either you will be furnished with blanks, 
and if properly filled.out the. dog will be 
registered. Fee in either book, $1. 


W. A. S., Galveston, Texas.—Some six 
months ago I bought an English setter dog 
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past 1 year old. When he came to me he 
was more like a wild animal than a domestic 
dog. He would run and hide at the mere 
sight of strangers. After much time and pa- 
tience I have partially succeeded in taming 
and training him to seek for objects thrown 
for search, as also animals, though to the 
latter he shows a decided dislike and will 
not take anything into his mouth, even 
dropping it if placed therein. [I have never 
succeeded in getting him to bring in a bird 
I killed. He finds and points, but will not 
retrieve. Although I bathe him nearly every 
day, he dislikes water and will not go into 
lake or stream. [I have treated him with 
great kindness, yet in all this time I have 
obtained but poor results, and therefore beg 
of you for information how to remedy these 
defects. 


Answer.—Your kindness and endeavor to 
accomplish satisfactory results at training 
this dog during all the six months was a 
loss of-time and vexatious task. Several 
weeks procedure in accordance with “The 
Amateur Trainer’ would have resulted in 
dispelling all that timidity, made obedient 
to orders and a willing, merry retriever from 
land and water. Suasion should never be 
resorted to—force, coupled with kindness, 
never fails in resulting satisfactorily in very 
short time, and instead of a vexatious task, 
training a dog becomes a pleasurable under- 
taking. 


S. B., Kalamazoo, Mich.—I have a water 
spaniel which I want to breed. She has not 
been in heat that I know of and is now past 
2 years old, in the pink of condition and has 
never been sick a day in her life. Can you 
suggest anything to be used to bring her 
around? 

Answer.—There are drugs that have a ten- 
dency in the desired direction, but their use 
is to be discouraged because of injurious aft- 
er-effects likely to result. Perhaps she is 
too fat, caused by overfeeding and lack of 
exercise; remedy that and all may come 
right. Some bitches are barren and will 
never breed. Your bitch not having been in 
heat up to age of past 2 years would indi- 
cate barrenness—the rule is for them to 
come in for the first time at just about 1 
year old, and every six months thereafter. 


















































A Home-Made‘Landing Net 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On our annual trips 
into the mountains where we are permitted 
to cast our lures into seldom-frequented and 
well-stocked trout streams, we have been 
frequently reminded of the absolute neces- 
sity for a landing net if one would capture 
the larger trout. 

Too often were the larger and gamest fish 
not for our breakfast table simply because 
they refuse to make the trip from stream to 
frying pan on the same inducements so at- 
tractive to the fingerlings, and when a true 





READY FOR USE. 


disciple of our old Father Walton creeps up 
to some deep, dark hole and casts his fly into 
the riffle; when after “lo, so many hours” of 
careful and scientific angling, he gets a 
mighty tug that tells him that he has con- 
nected with the old boy himself; then when, 
after playing his prize for another indefinite 
period he is brought to the surface utterly 
exhausted and is started on that last grand 
aerial glide and delivers that one last flop 


that trout always retain for just that par- 
ticular occasion and drops with a splash into 
the very edge of the pool—well, when that 
occurs after the very first time I think I see 
that man’s recording angel throw the pen 
under the table and stick a long index finger 
directly into the ink well. 

We found plenty of nets in the gun stores, 
but none exactly suited to our requirements. 
Nets of the hooped variety, while very effi- 
cient as landing nets, cannot with safety be 
carried on a packing trip through regions 
where brush and rocks conspire to resist 
one’s passage. A net for our service must 
collapse and stow away with the rods—a 
hooped net would stand the lashropes just 
about five minutes. 

We looked over available catalogs and 
searched the advertising columns of Outdoor 
Life, where surely everything worth while is, 
or should be, listed, but without avail—then 
we turned to our friends. : 

One dug up an advertisement of a net with 
a cut showing the article snugly stowed in 
an umbrella-like case, and this looked good 
to us, as did also the very plainly marked 
price—$5. 

Now, $5 may look small to some people. 
Mr. Morgan or Mr. Rockefeller may, if they 
choose, use $5 bills for cigar lighters—we 
never have formed that habit; $5 to us re- 
sembles, among other things, a whole hun- 
dred nice cool long steins—no, such a sac- 
rifice could not be made without serious con- 
sideration and so with one eye screwed onto 
that ad. and a reasonable certainty that in 
the end we must sacrifice that $5, we went 
on asking our friends, and at last butted into 
Smith. 

Now, Smith happens to be one of those 
geniuses—a jack of all trades and a cracker- 
jack, too—a rara avis—and a benefactor of 
men (fishermen), and in. answer to our 
query, Smith trotted out a net he had made 
for his own use which came so near filling 

















our own requirements that right then and 
there our search ended and a couple of those 
nets started into existence forthwith. 

“Here was the thing we long had sought 

And mourned because we found it not.” 

It happens that the writer is somewhat of 
a mechanic and it happens that his friend 
is an excellent woodworker; it also happens 
that the writer owns a machine shop—the 
rest was easy. Those nets are finished now 
and it is hard to see room for improvement. 
They are light, strong and well balanced and 
in every way apparently satisfactory. 

Thinking perhaps some brother mountain- 
eer may be on the lookout for something of 
the same sort, the description, working 
drawings and photographs are given here. 

The frame of the net consists of three 
members; when assembled these form a tri- 
angle, each side of which is 15 inches long. 
The side members are of hickory, each fitted 
at base with a metal casting of such form 
that when assembled the two bars are held 
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READY FOR PACKING. 


All fittings are of aluminum, the side-bars 
are of hickory of the section shown and are 
fitted at tips with ferrules made from empty 
.32-caliber revolver cartridges. The handle 
is of cane, a 10-cent fishing pole cutting up 
to make both handles. 


The nets themselves were purchased of a 
gun store for 50 cents each and are about 
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DRAWING OF MR. STODDARD’S LANDING NET. 


rigidly at an angle of 60 degrees, the third 
side a string, and, of course, the string is 
just long enough that when assembled it 
shall be tight. 

On the end of the handle is fitted a fer- 
rule, or socket, tapped to receive the screw 
on one of the side-bar fittings, and, of course, 
it will be understood that to collapse the 
frame it is only necessary to unscrew the 
handle and disengage the fittings from each 
other. 





the only things a definite cost can be given 
for, as most of the work was done by our- 
selves. 

Much difficulty is experienced by some in 
carrying fishing tackle in the mountains, and 
it may interest some to know how we do 
this. 

An old baseball bat case was lengthened 
some 3 inches and a leather loop riveted on 
near one end. A strong whang-leather or 
buckskin string is secured in this loop and 
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when pack is lashed the case is placed on 
top, the string tying the forward end down 
to the front crosstrees of the packsaddle, 
while a similar string attached to the rear 
crosstrees of the saddle ties the rear end of 
the case securely down; then when in our 


, 


travels we come to a likely looking stream 

we wish to try a few minutes, all our fish- 

ing tackle, rods, flybook, reels and nets are 

easily available and without removing a 

pack. CHARLES H. STODDARD. 
California. 


The Missouri as a Navigable Stream for Launch 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw in the April 
issue of Outdoor Life that George Shull of 
Iowa wishes to know if it is possible to 
make a trip.in a launch from Omaha, Neb., 
to Great Falls, Mont. I also notice Mr. 
Ricker’s reply and as far as Mr. Ricker’s 
answer goes it is all right, but he does not 
cover the route from the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone River to Great Falls, therefore, I 
thought a word or two of advice might be of 
service to Mr. Shull. 

The Missouri is navigable up to within 
about twelve miles of Great Falls—that is, 
for a launch—but the steamers do not, as 
a rule, go farther than Fort Benton, which 


is some forty or fifty miles from Great 
Falls. The reason a boat cannot go entirely 
to Great Falls is that there are a number 
of falls commencing within the city limits 
of that city. Among these are, first, the 
Black Eagle Falls, then, three miles further, 
are the Rainbow Falls and Coltiers Falls, 
together with rapids, and finally the Big 
Falls, about twelve miles from Great Fals; 
these last falls being ninety-six feet high. 
But aside from these falls the trip can be 
taken. [I have personally been at all of 
these falls, so know it is impossible to navi- 
gate them. GEORGE T. OVEROSE. 
Montana. 


A Corner on Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A short time ago I 
made a trip away from home, about seventy- 
five miles, and while away I traded off a 
hound, and a few days after I received word 
that a dog answering the description of my 
hound came to a ranch where I had stopped 
for a few days, and today, two weeks after, 
the dog has come home and seems as tickled 
as a little boy with a new pair of red-topped 
boots. The occurrence has brought to my 
mind an incident that happened a good many 
years ago. | think it was along in the early 
’80s when we were coming to Colorado for 
the first time. Once’ we stopped over night 
and camped near a farm house where they 
had several dogs of one kind and another; 
also several children, among wuom there 
was one little red-headed rooster who 
seemed to be chief custodian of the dogs. 
We had no dogs with us, and my father 
thought he would see if he could not buy 
one from these kids. So next morning he 
went up to the house and asked one of the 
boys if he wanted to sell one of his dogs. 
The boy said he had one he would sell, and 
when dad asked him what he would take 
for it he said, “Oh, 50 or 25 cents.” Dad told 


him he would give him 25 cents for the dog, 
so they made a trade. Dad got a rope, put 
it around the dog’s neck, brought him to 
camp and tied him to the wagon, and after 
we had started and had gone a short dis- 
tance, the dog began to buck and twist, till 
finally he got away. Dad secured a good 
collar and went back and got the dog. We 
had only gone a short distance when the ani- 
mal got loose and went back again. By 
that time Dad had begun to get his Dutch 
up and he said that he was going back after 
that dog again and he would bet that it 
would not get away again. So he took a 
chain and a couple of collars that time. 
When he got back to the house that time 
the boy came out and said to dad, “You 
might just as well leave that dog here, 
mister. You can’t take him along with you. 
We have sold him lots of times before and 
he always comes back again.” Well, that 
rather stumped dad and he merely remarked 
that he could not break a combination like 
that, so he came away and left the dog with 
the boys. If that boy is not a Standard Oil 
magnate by this time it isn’t the fault of his 
early business training. 
Colorado, ALBERT WHITNEY. 




















game laws of any state. 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to 





the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








A New Game Preserve in Montana 


By what was well nigh the most rapid 
work on record, the state of Montana has 
created a new game preserve of noteworthy 
magnitude. With a degree of speed and 
precision that may well stand as an example 
in game preservation, Governor Edwin L. 
Norris, Senator McCone and the legislature 
of Montana have drawn, introduced and en- 
acted into a state law—all since January 
20th—a measure that converts the famous 
Hell Creek bad lands country into a state 
game preserve. Primarily it is for the ben- 
efit of the nucleus remnant of prong-horned 
antelope, mule deer and mountain sheep 
still surviving in that wild and picturesque 
region, but it is reasonably certain, also, 
that in the future a nucleus of American 
bison will be added. 

The region fronts on the Missouri River, 
and it lies about 100 miles north by west of 
Miles City. The total area of the preserve 
is about 100 square miles. About three- 


fourths of it consists of very deep and rug- 
ged bad lands, made by the waters of Snow 
Creek, Hell Creek and other streams. There 
is a good showing of cedar and pine timber 


in the guiches and arroyos, and hardwood 
on the bottom land of Snow Creek. 

The remaining one-fourth of the tract con- 
tains some high, level grass lands that can 
support a herd of perhaps a thousand bison. 
On the eastern side of the preserve lies the 
fossil region, now known widely as “the 
Hell Creek formation,” which were discov- 
ered in 1902 by W. T. Hornaday and L. A. 
Huffman, and turned over to the American 
Museum of Natural History. Out of that 
region have come the great tyrant lizard 
(Tyrranosaurus rex) and the giant three- 
horned dinosaur (Triceratops brevicornis.) 

The strangest thing about the new pre- 
serve is the fact that it contains, even at 
this late day, a small band of mountain 
sheep. It is remarkable, even with all the 
wariness of that species, that any sheep 
could have survived with only bad lands for 
a refuge, but it is true. Beyond question, 
the new preserve will in a few years be 
teeming with wild life, and it will- form a 
feature of great interest to the American 
people. 

The sudden move for the creation of the 
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Snow Creek Game Preserve was precipitat- 
ed by news sent late in January to W. T. 
Hornaday by W. R. Felton, a civil engineer 
oi Miles City, to the effect that a new line 
of railway is about to be constructed with- 
in fifteen miles of the region. 

It was apparent that if the preserve were 
to be created at all it must be done imme- 
diately. At once a campaign was started 
by L. A. Huffman of Miles City and pushed 


Let Not the B. P. O. 


The fact that thousands of elk have been 
annually starving to death in Wyoming 
should not dampen the ardor of those (both 
within and out of the order of Elks) who 
have so earnestly labored in past years to 
have this great order discontinue the wear- 
ing of elks’ teeth as emblems. Both Con- 
gress and the state of Wyoming have be- 
come sufficiently interested in the starving 
elk to lay aside fairly large sums of money 
for the relief of these animals, and we hope 
that it will be but a few years until the 
death of an elk from starvation in Wyoming 
will be something unknown. Especially in 
consideration of the work that is now going 
on to save these animals from starvation, 


with the utmost vigor. Senator McCone 
introduced the necessary bill, Governor Nor- 
ris heartily favored and promoted it, and in 
the end so many strong men became inter- 
ested that in spite of the lateness of its 
introduction, it passed both houses of the 
legislature, and on March 6th became a law. 
It is the intention of Mr. Hornaday eventu- 
ally to ask Congress to make Snow Creek 
a national preserve. 


E. Cease Its Vigilance 


we hope that the other menace (death from 
the tusk vandal) will also disappear, to the 
end that one of the noblest animals that 
ever roamed nature’s domain shall be pre- 
served in their natural home. 

The above sentiments are brought out 
more vividly on receipt of a letter recently 
received from the old guide and hunter, S. 
N. Leek of Jackson’s Hole, Wyo., which 
reads as follows: 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—Of the dozens 
upon dozens of letters I received asking 
about and offering to buy elks’ teeth, nearly 
all are from members of the B, P. O. E., 
some of whom explained that in the writer’s 
judgment there was no harm in taking and 





























wearing the teeth from an elk that had died 
of starvation. Neither is there, except in 
the demand thus created. With ail the suf- 
fering and loss among the elk this last win- 
ter, I heard of bull elk being killed for their 
teeth, elk that otherwise would have lived 
through the winter—killed and their bodies 
left to rot to supply this unnatural demand 
for elk teeth, created and maintained by the 


“A Case for the Game Warden.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That cut that you 
published, entitled, “A Case for the Game 
Warden,” especially interested me, and I'll 
tell you why. Now, this party may be right 
in saying this elk was killed for his tusks 
and he may be wrong. I'll spin you a little 
yarn to illustrate: 

In the fall of 1891 my hunting Partner 
(I spell it with a capital, for he was a 
prince of a Partner) Fred Hasbrouck and I 
were up on the north fork of Clear Creek, 
in Johnson County, Wyoming, about twelve 
miles from Buffalo, on a hunt. We had 
camped at an old house camp and hunted 
horseback from there. One evening on re- 
turning to the shack (we were late and it 
was pretty dark) I was riding ahead. We 
were following an old game trail around 
the side of the second line of hills from 
the creek. Every once in a while a trail 
would give off in a swag to the creek. All 
at once some large animal sprang up and 
I could see by the dim outline of his ant- 
lers that it was an elk. But three or four 
bounds took him out of sight in the dense 
blackness, not, however, until after I had 
shot at him once. I had a .45-90 Winchester. 
When we reached the place he sprang from 
I got down and tried to find some signs of 
a hit, but could not, so we supposed he had 
gotten off scot free and went on to camp. 
The next day the team come for us and we 
went home. 

The next spring a young man and | were 
up in that country for a Sunday outing, and 
without saying anything to him about the 
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individual members of the B. P. O. E., who 
are thus innocently helping to exterminate 
the noble animal from which they take their 
name. [ wish to state that I am not in the 
elk tusk business. [I have none to sell, 
neither will | recommend any person whom 
I think has, and will refuse to answer any 
letters in the future making such inquiry. 
“S. N. LERK.” 


—A Comment by a Sportsman 


circumstances of the previous fall, I thought 
I would try to locate that place. It was 
quite in an out-of-the-way location for hunt- 
ing. I found where I had shot, and back- 
tracked till I came to the first trail leading 
to the creek. I left my horse with the reins 
down and followed the trail afoot, and after 
going about 300 yards from the main trail I 
found Mr. Elk lying with his feet up hill a 
little way below the trail. I called to the 
young man, who all this time was wonder- 
ing what I was up to. He came down, and 
then I told him my story. The elk had not 
been disturbed, but evidently lay as he fell. 
I took out his tusks and broke his skull to 
save the antlers, put the tusks in my pocket, 
and tied the antlers behind my saddle. 

Now the point I wish to make is this: 
Anyone finding this elk might be-led to the 
same assertion as the party in the February 
number—and he would be wrong. 

In early days when game was plentiful 
in Wyoming it was no unusual thing to 
find dead elk untouched. We would knock 
out the tusks and put them in our pocket— 
and I suppose the next fellow over that trail 
would say the same as the man from Pagoda 
Peak. 

By the way, will some one please tell me 
how to take the grease out of an otherwise 
fine bear hide? My son killed a nice hide 
last fall and we fixed it and (as we thought) 
dried it, but cannot use it without putting 
newspapers under it, for it would spoil a 
rug. DR. PARK HOLLAND. 

Idaho. 


Wild Pigeons and Pacific Bucks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to say in 
regard to the wild pigeon question, much on 
which has appeared-in Outdoor Life, that 


we have pigeons here (Chico, Cal.) and 
some to spare. 
About every ten or twelve years the pig- 
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eons come here in such numbers that the 
ranchers have to herd them off of their 
crops. I have seen the birds breaking the 
branches off the trees where they roost. 
The pigeons are blue or slate color, with 
yellow bill and legs, with yellow rings 
around the eyes. A few of the birds stay 
here all the time, and we have another 
kind of pigeon here, but I never saw more 
than a dozen in one band, and no one here 
seems to know where they come from. Some 
of the old-timers say they are birds from 
the Hudson Bay country. 

I would call this latter bird a light blue, 


More Information on 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much interest what both you and some of 
your subscribers have said about that fabled 
“Pacific Buck.” Now, in regard to this deer, 
would say [I have killed one and seen sev- 
eral. The one [ killed [I should judge 
weighed 175 pounds, had very short legs, 
about two-thirds as long as the average 
black-tail deer, and had also the very wide 
forked horns; in fact, all are forked except 
in a very few cases. They are three-point, 
but have the distinct feature of being built 
very low, not being much higher than a 
sheep. I examined another one through my 
glass one day that, when I scared up, I 
thought to be a sheep, as he ran with head 
low in the brush. He stopped across the 
gulch and [ had a good view of him, although 
I didn’t risk a shot at that range, 500 yards, 
and didn’t care to pack him to camp, as the 


with blue bill and legs, about one-third 
larger than the bird first described and has 
a white ring around his neck like a honker 
goose. See by clippings that there is some 
game and birds here. 

Sometime I will tell your readers some 
things about our “Pacific bucks.” We have 
lots of them here yet, and some large ones, 
too, but I see in Outdoor Life that there is 
some doubt about these animals’ existence. 
It is possible that the “Pacific buck” is only 
a freak, but he is here all right—and in a 
class by himself. H. H. HALLEY. 

California. 


the “Pacific Buck”’ 


country was too rough for horses and deer 
too plentiful. 

The horns of the one [ killed I have at my 
mother’s and [I would be willing to send you 
photo of them if you care for it. At a guess, 
I should say they are 22 to 24 inches long 
and resemble your photo cuts, except my 
horns run a little straighter from the head 
and are, I think, wider apart. 

I can refer you to several California hunt- 
ers who have seen and killed these deer. 
They claim they only live in the Coast 
Range and are known by some as a “bench- 
legged” deer. I would like to know if this 
is a distinct specie or a deformed breed or 
just a few deformed deer. They are very 
rare and you have to take the most out-of- 
the-way places to get them. Would like to 
have an expert give his opinion regarding 
them. H. D. WOOLLEY. 

Ohio. 


New Season in Alaska on Black Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At last it has come 
—the long-looked-for change in the regula- 
tions relative to killing black bear. For this 
season at least we will be able to kill them 
when in good condition and let them alone 
when worthless. Last season’s style pro- 
tected them from April 1st to July 1st. The 
new open season is from September ist to 
June ist. This is a “regulation” from the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau 
of Fisheries, which has jurisdiction over 
“fur-bearing” animals in Alaska. Brown 


bear, etc., are under the wing of some other 
department and, of course, these regulations 
in nowise effect them. 

Governor Clark, our executive, is now in 
Washington and while there will try to have 
the protection on brown bear, other than the 
Kadiak Island specie removed. Brown bear 
are considered a menace and nuisance and 
are very unpopular among the outdoor men 
of Alaska—a menace because he will attack 
men if in the humor, and a nuisance because 
he is always robbing food caches. The 



































weather here (Juneau) has turned very 
mild; it is warm and pleasant and the snow 
is rapidly disappearing. rretty soon the 
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bear will be ripe and the season’s fun be- 


gun. E. D. BEATTIE. 


Alaska. 


A Guide Suggests Cause of Caribou Extinction 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
unlawful killing of caribou on Kenai Penin- 
sula, would say that I have been here since 
the spring of 1890, and all the caribou on 
Kenai have never reached 1,500. I saw two 
last spring and perhaps the only two left. 
The caribou have not been killed, but have 
disappeared. They certainly have not left 
the place, as there is nowhere to go, but 
ever since we killed off the wolves the 


moose began to increase and with the in- 
crease of moose the caribou died off. 

The article of Prince de Gika is misun- 
derstood. I don’t think he would misrepre- 
sent anything. He appeared too much of a 
gentleman for that. And then, besides, the 
remarks may refer to a tribe of Eskimos 
who are, I think, located at Nelson’s La- 
goon, Alaska Peninsula, where caribou used 
to be plentiful. ANDREW BERG. 

Kenai, Alaska. 


Federal Assistance in Game Protection 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The agricultural ap- 
propriation bill for the next fiscal year car- 
ries several items of interest to sportsmen 
and lovers of our native game animals. The 
total appropriations for game _ protection 
made by the last Congress for the ensuing 
year are as follows: 


PD ee ae ee $10,200 
Enforcement of Lacy Act............ 12,000 
Maintenance Bison Range and _ res- 


I ae os cas a thew dures eX elws 14,500 
Re Oe Eg oe i Sa on ca ied 20,000 
Wichita national forest and game pre- 

os cakes caad Caeee rk kes 11,978 
Game warden service in Alaska...... 15,000 
Maintenance buffalo in Yellowstone 

WE er ahs's SES bie aGeid Feeds vaben bu 3,000 





Grand total for game protection. .. . $86,678 


This showing is very gratifying, for it is 
only within the past ten years that Con- 
gress has given any attention to the matter 


of care and protection of our game animals, 
the first appropriation having been provided 
in 1902 for the purchase of the buffalo herd 
for the Yellowstone Park. The appropria- 
tions by the last Congress are quite gratify- 
ing, but are still inadequate and relatively 
small, compared with the amounts provided 
by the several states for the protection of 
game. On February 16th last, Congress 
passed a law for the protection of the ante- 
lope in Arizona, which was in effect an ex- 
tension of the territorial laws until 1913, in- 
asmuch as the law for their protection would 
have expired on March ist. When the present 
game laws of the territory were enacted five 
years ago there were few antelope to be 
seen, and they were almost extinct, but un- 
der the wise administration of the territo- 
rial laws these animals have greatly in- 
creased. RALEIGH RAINES. 
Washington, D. C. 


Alaska Game Birds 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see by late reports 
that a closed season is now in vogue in 
Alaska on ptarmigan, which is a God-send 
for the birds. A closed season should also 


the year and during the early fall. Natives 
peddle half-grown birds, both shore and wad- 
ers, in enormous quantities. They are 
slaughtered when they’re unable to fly. They 


be effected for the migratory birds. It is a certainly should be protected until they are 
shame the way they are killed here (Nome, able to fly. Ss. H. BURGH. 
Alaska) and in this vicinity in the spring of Alaska. 

A Big Bird Falls to Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
photo is of Messrs. William Bean and A. 
Daiss, Jr., of Eustis, Neb. The eagle is one 





that measured 9 feet 6 inches from tip to 
tip and which has been hunted by nearly 
every sportsman in two or three counties in 
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A 9%-FOOT EAGLE. 


Western Nebraska for the past two years. 
It is said he has carried away many chick- 
ens, pigs, etc., and that he has been known 
to attack larger animals. They have tried to 
kill him with long-range rifles, but no one 
had been lucky enough to get him until Mr. 
Bean landed him at 62 yards with a load of 
8% grains Dupont powder and 1% ounces 
No. 4.chilled shot in a Peters Ideal shell. 
The bird has been mounted and is being ex- 
hibited in several towns in that locality. 
Nebraska. GEORGE L. CARTER. 





Game Notes 
Max Goldsmith and C. E. Gregory, sports- 
men of Spokane, Wash., landed an immense 
trout in Lake Pond d’ Oreille, Idaho, lately 
that weighed 18 pounds. The big fish was 
taken with a Kewell-Stewart bait, the battle 
lasting 2% hours. 


The prairie country twenty to thirty miles 
from Pueblo, Colo., seems to be about as 
productive of coyotes as the country to the 
east of Denver, where so many sportsmen 
hunt them with greyhounds. A letter from 
one of our subscribers in Pueblo, Will A. 
Collins, tells of a remarkable chase partici- 
pated in by himself and a couple of friends 
lasting six hours, during which they killed 
eight coyotes. This hunting occurred <wen- 
ty miles from Pueblo in Chico Basin. 


JUNE TWILIGHT. 


‘The day is done, and now the twilight hour 
Blooms into beauty like an opening flower, 
And breath of drowsy roses, as a prayer 
Heavy with incense, fills the quiet air. 

A mother-bird with patient, brooding wings, 
Thrills to the new life’s feeble flutterings, 
And all a-throb with Love’s great mystery, 
Croons in the silence her first lullaby; 
Crowned with a diadem of vestal snow, 
The Peak stands etched against the after- 

glow, 
And, beacon of some other world a-far, 
Comes the pale promise of the evening star. 
Ah, it is good that when the sick heart cries, 
And futile longings push against the skies, 
We may go forth from soulless roofs and 
walls, 

Where faithful to her children, Nature calls, 
And child-like, in her sheltering arms apart, 
Lie close, forgetful, to the Mother-heart. 


ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL. 








A SPORTSMAN OF THE CLERGY. 
This fine 270-pound buck was shot in the 
wilds of Northern Wisconsin by Rev. J. 
Cc: Hartmann of Fox Lake, Wis. 
Father Hartman is seen standing 
to the right in the picture, 
holding his .30-30 Win- 
chester. 





























Facing the 300-yard Turkey with the .22-Caliber Pistol 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


When first reading the article by Mr. 
Altsheler concerning the results secured by 
a few members of the Louisville Rifle and 
Revolver Club with revolvers at 200 and 300 
yards, I formed the opinion that they had 
been “shooting some,” but it never entered 
my head to doubt for an instant the accu- 
racy of every statement made by the au- 
thor, for although | had never fired a re- 
volver with target sights adjusted for dis- 
tances exceeding fifty yards, I had from 
an occasional shot at objects on the water, 
against a dusty hillside, or on the prairie, 
where effects of the bullets could be noted, 
had enough experience to convince me that 
the accuracy of the revolver at long ranges 
was not realized by shooters generally, and 
especially by those not interested in the 
game, or not well informed, as the “Hot 
Air” critic has shown himself. 

The moment [ had read the “Hot Air 
Shooting” article, that has been commented 
upon by others, the opinion was instantly 
formed that the author of that production 
had made a mistake, and that he was more 
intent on criticizing than in investigating 
with a view to ascertaining facts—for facts 
he could easily have had for the asking, for 
the names and addresses of all the success- 
ful participants in the story of Mr. Altshel- 
er’s were given—and [ think Mr. McGuire, 
editor of Outdoor Life, will bear me out 
when I state that so firmly was I convinced 
that Mr. AltSheler had been unjustly criti- 
cized that I was one of the first, if not the 
very first, to call his attention to the “Hot 
Air Shooting” story, strongly advising his 
calling Mr. Altsheler’s attention to same 
that he might have an opportunity of de- 
fending himself, for at the time [I did not 
know but what the article, unjust and sar- 


castic in the extreme, might have escaped 
his notice. 

Those who have followed this matter 
closely know that the “Hot Air” author 
failed to note that the revolvers used by the 
Kentucky shooters were equipped with ad- 
justable sights, and also that the editor of 
the periodical in which the “Hot Air” article 
appeared, even after his attention had been 
repeatedly called to the fact, repeatedly ig- 
nored the point, and if any apology has been 
tendered Mr. Altsheler, or the shooters ridi- 
culed, no one has heard of it to date. It 
does seem, after having been so clearly and 
conclusively proven in error, that the sooner 
the author and editor I have in mind ac- 
knowledge same the sooner the reading pub- 
lic will accord them a small amount of re- 
spect that, since this little incident oc- 
curred, is sadly lacking. 

Some three or four years ago | read of a 
man (in Alaska, [ think) writing of killing 
with a revolver caribou and bear at distances 
exceeding 200 yards, and [ am inclined to 
believe that his statements were probably 
not far from being facts. One thing strikes 
me as being more than strange, however, 
and that is that the “Hot Air” critic failed 
to appear to criticize the author. (On sec- 
ond thought, I am not so sure but the true 
explanation might be that, at that time this 
critic might have been confined to the nurs- 
ery—certainly he has not been at large so 
many “moons,” at least if we are to judge 
from the brilliant effort put forth in his 
“Hot Air” production. 

Something like a year ago Mr. J. E. Gor- 
man recorded in Outdoor Life some remark- 
able 200-yard pistol shooting (without ele- 
vating sights) but for some reason our “Hot 
Air” man failed to sit up and take notice. 
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Is it possible that the fact of Mr. Gorman’s 
being so generally known as one of the 
most expert of revolver shots should have 
made him immune from the shafts of sar- 
casm so spitefully hurled, and with so lit- 
tle provocation by our “Hot Air” individual? 
[ think this is more than likely. 

In “The Pistol and Revolver” the follow- 
ing statement is made: “ * * * an ex- 
pert shot with pistol or revolver under fa- 
vorable conditions, can equal a fair shot 
with a rifle at the target at up to 200 yards.” 
Gould says: “If the revolver is properly 
sighted there is little doubt that good shoot- 
ing with this arm can be done up to about 
300 yards, under favorable weather condi- 
tions.” He also says that “reports have 
reached this country of shooting in Aus- 
tria to a distance of 400 yards. This shoot- 
ing was done with heavy single-shot pistols 
weighing from three to five pounds of about 
40-caliber, fitted with sights capable of very 
fine adjustment with set triggers and ap- 
pliances to aid in securing good results.” 
Later, he says, speaking, I presume, of the 
same arms, “With a single-shot pistol it has 
been shown that good work can be done at 
400 yards.” Is it possible that the “Hot 
Air” man failed to get his eagle eye on 
these statements? If they did come under 
his withering glance, where, then, the cut- 
ting sarcasm, the scathing ridicule? Is it 
not more than probable that the standing 
of the authors from books [ have 
quoted, as authorities on the subjects of 
which they wrote, should have shielded 
them from attack? Probably. 

But why should our “Hot Air” critic jump 
rough shod on the members of the Louis- 
ville Rifle and Revolver Club and ridicule 
as absurd the statements of Mr, Altsheler 
as to their shooting turkeys with revolvers 
equipped with adjustable sights at 300 
yards? First, evidently, because he failed 
to recognize them as members of a shooting 
organization, and, second, because he, in his 
eagerness to criticize, overlooked those ad- 
justable sights of which Mr. Altsheler 


whose 


wrote, not to mention his ignorance of re- 
volvers and their accurate range in compe- 
tent hands. 

Before disposing of the “Hot Air’ indi- 
vidual, it might be only just to state that I 
doubt if he and the editor at his back really 
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knows, or is likely to realize ‘tor some time 
to come, just what they have done in as- 
suming the position (not an enviable one 
from all points) they now occupy, but | 
fancy that the revolver shooters should ten- 
der them a vote of thanks and award 
each a tin-medal with a_ shot-up turkey 
stamped thereon; for, due to the doubts 
and skepticism so freely expressed by this 
matchless pair, the revolver shooters of the 
country have been challenged to make one 
hit in five shots at a turkey at 300 yards, 
or, by failing to make good, acknowledge 
same an impossibility, and the “Hot Air’ 
critic and his admiring editor—champion 
perfectly justified in all they have written. 
But this has put the revolver shooters on 
their mettle; Captain Hardy has made 
three hits out of fifteen shots, Gus Peret 
three out of fifteen and Sergeant Smith 
twelve out of thirty shots. While this last 
remarkable record isn’t likely to be dupli- 
cated very often, I feel certain that many 
shooters, now that they have practically 
been told that accurate work at 300 yards 
with a revolver cannot be done, will be able 
to make better than 20 per cent on the tur 
key target at 300 yards, and if J am right, 
and long range revolver work should be- 
come as popular as [ now imagine it will, 
it will be almost entirely due to the efforts 
of our “Hot Air” man, and the editor at his 
heels, in contending such work as being im- 
possible; therefore, a vote of thanks should 
be tendered them forthwith and a commit- 
tee appointed to look after that tin turkey 
medal. 

I was not only firmly convinced that the 
work recorded by Mr. Altsheler was possi- 
ble with target revolvers, tut took the stand 
from the first that this same work could be 
done with .22-caliber pistols, and while I am 
not prepared to state that it can be done 
without adjustable sights, I am not by any 
means certain but what it is possible, and 
Mr. McGuire, I think, will remember of .:my 
calling his attention to this soon after the 
“Hot Air Shooting” story appeared on the 
horizon, Sergeant Smith thinks it can be 
done also, and I am not going to be greatly 
surprised should he accomplish this, to 
many, seemingly impossible feat. To shoot 
at long range with a revolver without rais- 
ing sights, one, if he expects to hit any- 














thing, will not hold over the target until it 
is out of sight as the critic that has been 


alluded to erroneously suggests, but hold 
the tip of front sight on the target, look 
over the rear sight so that the bottom of 
front sight can be seen through the “U,” 
if shooting an 8-inch .22 S. & W. pistol or 
.22-caliber W. R. F. Colt revolver at 200 
yards. At 300 yards one would have to see 
the barrel a short distance back of the bot- 
tom of the front sight through the “U,” 
keeping the tip of front sight at all_times 
as nearly on the target as possible and for 
greater distances look over the rear sight 
more, so as to see farther back on the bar- 
rel. 

Just to see what could be done at 200 
yards with the Colt .22, which was sighted 
for fifty yards, I fired fifty shots —pretty 
windy, too—at target 9x13% inches, getting 
eleven hits, and three others so near the 
bottom that had the target been % inch 
longer there would have been fourteen hits 
out of the fifty shots—all the shots that 
were fired at 200 yards with the revolver. 
My youngest brother made ten hits with 
his .22 S. & W. 8-inch pistol at same target 
and range out of fifty shots, same day, with 
sights adjusted for fifty yards. 

Twenty-five shots were then fired from a 
Stevens “Offhand” .22 6-inch barrel pistol 
at an average size turkey target at 
same range—200 yards—six shots being 
fired before any dust was thrown up to in- 
dicate where the bullets were striking. As 
the sixth shot was low, the sight was run 
up another notch, and out of the remaining 
nineteen shots seven of them struck the tar- 
get, and five of these were well in towards 
center of the body. This was the only shoot- 
ing I did with the Stevens at long range. 
As in the case of the first shooting, there 
was quite a breeze at the time of this shoot- 
ing, and I might add that, with one excep- 
tion noted farther on, none of the shooting 
mentioned in this article was done when 
there was no wind. 

Out of the first fifteen shots with his .22 
8-inch S. & W. target pistol, Jay, my broth- 
er, made three hits on the turkey target at 
300 yards, and these fifteen shots included 
those fired to find the elevation. I might 


say at this point that in all of the shooting 
done at any range mentioned in this article, 
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it was our intention to have the conditions 
as nearly like one would have to shoot un- 
der at a regular turkey shoot as possible. 


The target was of paper, tacked against 
three stakes driven in the graund a few 


feet from the bottom of a hill at a meas- 
ured range of 300 yards. One reason for 
having it on the side of the hill was to 
guard against any glancing bullets striking 
the target, and another was that it would 
be easier to see any dust thrown up by 
striking bullets which would enable us 
to get the correct elevation quicker: but 
as it proved later this last failed to 
work out as expected, for sometimes a dozen 
shots or so would be fired before we could 
see any strike. This was partly due to the 
ground being quite damp just under the sur- 
face as well as to the small bullet fired, 
which at best makes but a slight dust cloud 
at 300 yards when fired into a hill. 

About 150 shots were fired by each of us 
that day, and while the wind was too strong 
to permit of hitting the turkey target one 
shot in five, we did manage to punch holes 
in it often enough to make it interesting, 
about the poorest shooting being one hit in 
ten shots. During a slight lull in the wind 
Jay managed to get five hits out of twenty- 
five shots, while I was fortunate enough 
later, after the sun had set and the wind 
had fallen, to get six hits out of twenty-five 
shots, five of these in towards center of 
target. 

A few days later, shooting the 
Winchester make, smokeless 
cartridges, and finding the elevation with 
the first three or four of these (twenty-five 
shots—all shorts that were fired) I succeed- 
ed in getting four through his turkeyship— 
same pistol, range, etc., not to mention the 
same wind to contend with. 

Another day, with the same disagreeable 
wind on deck, I fired 200 shots from the S. 
& W., using three kinds of ammunition, 
each requiring a different elevation, and 
made twenty-one hits. 

In conclusion, let me say that this shoot- 
ing does not represent the best that can be 
done with the .22-caliber pistols at 200 or 
300 yards, and for the following reasons: 
In the first place (my friends will bear me 
out in this statement), I have done but very 
little pistol or revolver shooting for the 
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past three years—or for that matter very 
little shooting of any kind. In the next 
place, work at the ranges mentioned was 
as new to me as to Captain Hardy, and be- 
sides, the arms used in the shooting men- 
tioned above were not mine, and anyone 
will readily understand that the best work 
could not be expected from them under the 
circumstances, as none of them had pre- 
viously been shot by me but little more 
than was required to sight them properly. 
It is my opinion that an expert pistol shot, 
if in practice, could make at least one hit 
on the turkey target out of five shots at 
300 yards under favorable weather condi- 
tions—not one hit out of every five shots 
fired, but make this average on a long 
string of shots. Some might do better. 
Just a word to those, and there are many 
of these shooters, I am sorry to say, who 
regard the .22 pistol, revolver or rifle as a 
harmless toy. I don’t know the penetra- 
tion these .22s will give at 300 yards, but I 
do know that the l-inch pine stakes to 
which the target was tacked, were hit many 
times by the bullets from the S. & W. pis- 
tol, and in every instance the bullets passed 
clear through, and while all but one of these 
were the long-rifle cartridges, one of them 
that struck one of the stakes was the .22 


short. “A word to the wise is sufficient’— 
don’t shoot in the direction of any living 
thing with a .22 arm of any kind at- 300 
yards unless you intend to kill it. 

I regret that the .22 Colt revolver is not 
equipped with elevating sights, as somehow 
I imagine that it would suit me personally 
better for 300-yard work than the single- 
shot pistol, but I wouldn’t care for it with 
elevating sights that required a screw 
driver to raise or lower, Some way I am 
under the impression that this long range 
revolver shooting, that is just now claiming 
the attention of the shooters generally, may 
result in sights that can be elevated by 
hand, being placed on revolvers and pistols, 
and should this prove true the “Hot Air” 
critic, and the editor that has backed him 
up, will have to be credited with at least a 
portion of the honor, for without their as- 
sistance—opposition, I should say—such de- 
sirable sights could never have been ex- 
pected. 

All the shooting mentioned in this article 
as having been done by myself and brother 
was strictly offhand, shooter standing free 
from any support, with no shelter from the 
wind, pistol held in one hand at arm’s length, 
with no previous practice at the ranges men- 
tioned, with pistols equipped with elevating 
sights. 


More About Telescope Sight Mounts 


By Charles Newton. 


When Lieutenant Whelen has discussed a 
subject there is usually little need of saying 
more, as his discussions are so thorough 
and to the point, but in his treatment of the 
question of mounts for telescope sights in 
the April issue of Outdoor Life he seems 
to accept the statements of the factories to 
their full extent, and the writer cannot for- 
bear adding a little to the discussion con- 
cerning the rear mounts furnished for use 
with the Stevens and Winchester telescopes, 
dealing particularly with the Stevens rear 
mount, known as the Ideal model, although 
most of the statements here made are ap 
plicable to the Winchester rear mounts. 

Lieutenant Whelen commends highly the 
mount sold by these companies under the 
name of “micrometer” rear mounts, and for 
which a considerable extra charge is made. 


The designation of this mount as a “mi- 
crometer” mount in comparison with the 
regular form of Ideal rear mount is mislead- 
ing for the reason that the ordinary form 
of Ideal rear mount is just as good a microm- 
eter mount and capable of just as fine ad- 
justment as is the one sold under that des- 
ignation at the increased price, and both of 
these mounts can be very much improved 
when completed in the manner in which 
the writer has completed his and which is 
as follows: 

The ordinary Ideal rear mount sold by 
the Stevens Company consists of an oval 
ring with an adjusting screw entering ver- 
tically from the top, another adjusting 
screw entering at right angles from one 
side, and opposed to the point equidistant 
between these two screws a spring to hold 
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the telescope tube against the point of the 
two screws. Moving the vertical screw up 
or down gives elevation, and moving the 
horizontal screw out and in gives windage 
adjustment, the spring at all times pressing 
the tube against the ends of the screws. 
Upon the outside of the oval ring, where 
both screws enter collars projecting beyond 





DOUBLE MICROMETER SIDE MOUNTINGS. 


the outer surface of the ring to give a 
longer bearing for the screws, thus giving 
a bearing of 9-32 inch on the elevation 
screw and 3-16 inch on the windage screw. 

To improve this mount and make it a 
micrometer mount, first target the rifle and 
set the windage and adjustment screws at 
the proper point to give the proper zero to 
the rifle, tightening the binding screw to 
prevent their turning. Then with a hack- 
saw cut off both screws on the outside close 
to the edge of the collar, thus removing the 
head of the screw, leaving it flush with the 
collar on the outside, but projecting down 
into the inside of the ring. 

Then with a hacksaw cut a slot, like that 
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Then with a file flatten that portion of 
the screw which rests opposite the slot in 
the mounting, somewhat, so the threads can 
be easily counted, then, with the screw at 
its proper adjustment, file off both screw 
and collar until the top of the screw is at 
the bottom of one of the threads; the screw 
can then be backed out and the number of 
threads projecting beyond the collar easily 
counted. Then, with the screw at its proper 
zero position, mark the end of the slot in 
the screw head resting next the slot in the 
mount with a couple of diagonal marks like 
an arrowhead to indicate which end of the 
screw should be opposite the slot in the 
mount to give it the proper zero adjust- 
ment. 

Then with a fine hacksaw, and with the 
screw still in its zero position, prolong the 
slot in the screw through the collar of the 
mount at the point opposite the slot in the 
mount; then turn the screw to exactly right 
angles to its former position and with the 
hacksaw cut notches the width of the hack- 
saw kerf through the sides of the collar. 
This done you have the circumference of 
the collar around the screw divided into 
four equal spaces, the divisions being the 
notches. cut by the hacksaw blade and one 
of them being the slot in the mount across 
which the binding screw operates. 

Then with a hacksaw again turn the 
screw, using the slot in its head as a guide, 





IDEAL DETACHABLE MOUNTINGS ATTACHED TO BARREL 


in a screw head, through the tops of the ad- 
justing screws, one end of the slot resting 
in the slot connecting the two screw holes, 
and which is left to permit the operation of 
the binding screw, and the other end at a 
point directly opposite so the slot runs 
through the center of the screw. This en- 
ables the screw to be turned by means of 
a screw driver. 





and cut two more notches in the space be- 
tween each of the notches thus formed, thus 
making twelve notches in all in the collar 
and spaced at equal distances apart. Then 
treat the windage screw similarly and the 
job is finished. 

In the Stevens mount, at least, the elevat- 
ing and windage adjusting screws have a 
thread of forty to the inch and the notches 
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represent divisions of twelfths of a com- 
plete turn, or an adjustment of 1-480 of an 
inch for each space. 

The collar being about 1% inches in cir- 
cumference, these notches are from center 
to center about 1-10 inch apart, consequent- 





DOUBLE MICROMETER TOP DETACHABLE 
MOUNTINGS. 


ly a movement of 1-10 inch on the diai thus 
formed gives an adjustment of 1-480 inch in 
the elevation of the screw. But it is very 
easy to set the arrow formed by the end of 
the slot midway between these notches, thus 
giving an adjustment on the length of the 
screw of 1-960 inch and it is entirely prac- 
ticable to subdivide this space and 
give an adjustment of 1-1920 inch with ac- 
curacy, which is fairly good for a microm- 
eter. 

With this basis of adjustment, and set- 
ting the mounts 7% inches apart from cen- 
ter to center, a movement of 1-12 revolution 
or one space, or one “hour” as it may be 
termed, changes the point of impact cn the 
target 1 inch for each 100 yards, while 
changing it 1% space changes the point of 
impact % inch and a change of \% of a 
space changes the point of impact 4% inch 
for each 100 yards, which is fine enough ad- 
justment for any rifles now in use. 


even 


When these mounts are shipped from the 
factory the circumference of the head of 
the screw is marked off into eight spaces, 
and likewise the arrangement of twelve 
spaces, above suggested, may be changed 
and any number of spaces desired may be 
used, but twelve was adopted by the writer 
as the proper number, for the reason that 
it gives the proper adjustment of 1 inch for 
each 100 yards by moving the screw one 
space with the mounts set as most conve- 
nient for the 16-inch Ideal scope, and the 
further reason that where a change in an 
adjustment of the mount to fit different ri- 
fles or for different ranges is to be made, 
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the memorandum is more easily kept, as 
the slot in the mount is termed “twelve 
o’clock” and the other spaces numbered ac- 
cording to the hours. Hence in desiring to 
express a certain position of the screw we 
may say “2 up—in to 5,” meaning the screw 
is to be backed out until two threads are 
exposed above the collar, then turned in un- 
til the arrow pin is at the hour five. This 
makes a very easy and certain method of 
keeping data on adjustments and has been 
adopted for that reason. 


The sketch herewith submitted shows the 
appearance of the top of the screw and 
mount when thus fitted, the arrow on the 
screw pointing to two o’clock. 

One of the first criticisms made by nearly 
everyone on first noting these mounts is 
that it requires a screw driver to adjust 
them. This is met with the reply that it 





TOP VIEW OF MOUNT AS REMODELED BY 
AUTHOR. 


requires a screw driver to loosen the bind- 
ing screw to adjust any of these mounts and 
when the binding screw is loosened the 
screw driver is in the hand and it is just as 



















































easy to then place the blade of the screw 
driver in the slot of the screw head and 
turn the screw to the desired position, then 
tighten the binding screw and put away the 
screw driver, as it is to loosen the binding 
screw, lay down the screw driver, turn the 
screw to position with the fingers, pick up 
the screw driver, tighten the binding screw 
and put away the screw driver. 

One of the advantages of this form of ad- 
justment is that when others are examining 
the rifle they cannot shift the adjustment 
of the rear sight unknown to the owner, as 
might happen unless the binding screw of 
the ordinary form of sight were so tight 
as to place it beyond the limit of human 
strength to turn the adjusting screw with- 
out loosening it, and we all know the ten- 
dency of everyone who is not a thorough 
rifleman and who is looking at a rifle, to 
immediately turn all the screws which look 





Concerning the Swiss Vetterlin Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have had one of 
these Swiss Vetterlin .41-caliber rifles for 
two years, and have fired about 1,000 shots 
from it, and, for its kind, must say that it 





| THE SWISS VETTERLIN 
RIFLE. 


is a shooter, my last seven shots at 300 
yards being enclosed in a twelve-inch cir- 
cle. I ordered seven of :*ese guns from Ban- 
nerman, but received only five, as all the 
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turnable and monkey with the adjustment 
of the sights. 

Another advantage of this treatment is to 
make the mount much more compact, as 
the portion of the screw thus cut off pro- 
jects from % inch to % inch beyond the 
collar, making the mount much more cum- 
bersome to handle, particularly when put- 
ting into or taking out of a case. 

It is in view of the above mentioned con- 
ditions that the writer has always pro- 
nounced the “micrometer” adjustments, so 
much advertised and so liberally charged 
for, on these mounts one of the principal 
fakes by which the rifleman is separated 
from his money, since the only difference 
between the high-priced micrometer mount 
and the regular mount is that the adjusting 
screws of the former are more difficult to 
cut off and fit up than are the screws of 
the regular Ideal mount. 


rest had been sold. My gun is new, never 


having been shot prior to that time, but the 
others were not worth removing from the 
package in which they came. 


Am enclosing 


photograph which shows this gun perfectly. 
This gun is all right if you don’t care for 
noise or things modern. 


Kansas. A. W. REINHARD. 


MORE CONCERNING SAME GUN. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
number of Outdoor Life I find an article" itt” 
regard to the old Swiss army rifle .41 cali;,, 
ber, I take it that some of your readerSy 
would like to know the markings on these 
rifles. As I have one | would be too glad’ 
to give them if they will be of any interest 
to anyone. [I ran across this rifle some time 
ago and bought it more for a relic than 
anything else, but must say that I have used 
it at the target and tested it in more ways 
than one, and found it a good, straight shoot- 
er but awfully heavy and clumsy to handle. 
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I may have it remodeled some day to see 
how one would shoot after the change. The 
markings on the rifle are as follows: On 
barrel, just under rear sight, are the letters 
“C. L.,” with a ring around them. Back of 
this is 83710, which also is stamped on the 
side of the rifle. Also on the side under 
these figures are the words “Soc. Ind. 
Suisse. Syst. Vetterlin.” These letters are 
written in a circle with the Swiss cross be- 
tween them, The Swiss government stamp 
is found in several places all over the rifle, 
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and also the stock, and there are a number 
of other stamps in many places which [ can- 
not make out. A shield with the letter “V” 
and the Swiss cross is stamped all over the 
whole rifle. On the stock at the extreme 
end out on top is “D. 4, Swiss cross, C. I.” 
This is within a rectangular line drawn 
around it. I have simply written this as I 
took it, that someone wanted to know the 
markings on one of these rifles, so if it is 
not needed, put it in the waste basket. 
New York. C. W. HENDRICKSON, M.D. 


Denver Starts off with a Turkey Shoot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The turkey shoot 
announced in the May issue of Outdoor Life, 
to be given under the auspices of the Denver 
Rifle Club, took place at their range near 
Golden on the 23d of April, and was at- 
tended by a fairly good crowd of revolver 
shooters, with quite a number of the curious, 
and a few of the usual skeptics present. A 
silver loving cup, donated to the club by J. 
A. McGuire, was put up for competition, 
open to everybody. The conditions govern- 
ing the match were: Five sighting shots and 
twenty shots for record at 300 yards at an 
image turkey, any revolver, any sights, any 
ammunition; position, offhand; shots to be 


fired in strings of five, when they would be’ 


marked and recorded; the shooter having 
the highest number of hits in the turkey 
winning the cup; all ties to be shot off in 
strings of five. It was intended to have a 
turkey skinned and stuffed for this shoot, 
but it was the general concensus of opinion 
that a few shots would soon demolish the 
turkey and render marking very difficult, so 
we fell back on the pasteboard turkey. This 
target was fastened to a stake, and only the 
profile of the turkey was visible; this was 
considered better than a turkey pasted on 
a 4x6 target frame, and as near to the con- 
ditions of the Pewee Valley turkey shoot as 
possible. The match was scheduled to com- 
mence at 10 a. m., but as the majority of the 
shooters left Denver on the 9 o’clock car, 
arriving at the range at 9:45 a.m., and quite 
a number who had never shot at 300 yards 
before wanted some practice, it was decided 
to spend the forenoon practicing, and com- 
mence the match at1 p.m. This was done, 
and as events turned out, a big mistake was 
made, for half way through the contest a 
wind and rainstorm came up that completely 
spoiled all chances for a record score. The 
match commenced promptly at 1 p.m., with 
twenty-one contestants, and was finished at 
4 o’clock. Mr. J. H. Parry, who had shot 
splendidly all day, was declared the winner 
with three hits. Six others tied for second, 


third and fourth prizes (with two hits each) 
and decided to split the money, it being im- 
possible to shoot off the ties, as the target 
Pasters were off, and 


was soaked with rain. 


it had lost all resemblance to a turkey. The 
contestants and scores are as follows: J. 
H. Parry, three hits; A. W. Bitterly, two 
hits; J. W. Dunse, two hits; D. W. King, 
two hits; A. Tuttle, two hits; J, Donaldson, 
two hits; J. W. Young, two hits; A. W. 
Peterson, one hit; A. Smith, one hit; J. W. 
Force, one hit; H. Perry, one hit; A. Lem- 
ercier, one hit; F. J. Dreher, one hit; C. D. 
McFadden, one hit; J. H. Hendricks, no 
hits; W. H. Norris, no hits, and the remain- 
ing five withdrew who had not scored a hit. 
practically only those who had secured any 
hits at all at the commencement of the shoot 
continuing to the end. 

The majority of the shooters, however, 
were so taken up with the game that they 
begged a chance to vindicate themselves un- 
der more favorable conditions, so another 
match was planned to take place on May 
14th. 

In justice to the men that shot on April 
23d, when conditions were fairly good, some 
of their practice scores, I believe, should be 
published, because these men are good re- 
volver shots, and it will leave no doubt in 
the minds of our readers that the feat of hit- 
ting a turkey at 300 yards (with a revolver) 
is possible. In this practice work Mr. J. H. 
Dreher secured two hits in five shots twice, 
and one hit in five shots once, and in his 
five sighting shots when the match opened 
he again secured two hits in five shots, A. 
W. Peterson made two hits in five and two 
in ten shots; J. H. Parry made one in five 
four times straight; A. G. Bitterly two in 
five; A Tuttle secured six in twenty; A. 
Smith four in twenty; A. Lemercier two in 
ten, and the remainder shot from 10 to 15 
per cent. 

I intended to furnish illustrations with 
this article, showing tue winner and shoot- 
ers, spectators and targets, but put off tak- 
ing the photos until the match was com- 
pleted and then photography was out of the 
question; but at our next shoot I hope to be 
able to do so, although if weather conditions 
are not favorable the shoot will be post- 
poned until they are. 

The measurements of the image turkey 
were as follows: Length from end of bill 
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to end of tail, 32 inches; width through 
body, 12 inches; height of turkey from back 
to bottom of toes, 18 inches; weight, approx- 
imately, 15 pounds: 

All of the contestants used .38-caliber S. & 
W. revolvers with adjustable sights, except 
J. Donaldson and A. Lemercier, who used 
the .44-caliber Russian model. The favorite 
ammunition amongst the boys and which 
won the match was the Peters Cartridge 
Company’s new .38 special, loaded with 3% 
grains of bullseye powder and 165-grain bul- 
let. Several used hand-loaded ammunition, 
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but all used smokeless powder. Captain A. 
H. Hardy did not participate in the shoot, 
but gave an exhibition of fancy rifle, shot- 
gun and revolver shooting. His record of 
three hits in fifteen shots made on March 
6th still stands. Higher scores have been 
made in practice by several men, as this 
article shows, but record and practice shoot- 
ing, as every shooter knows, is different. 1 
am willing to wager, though, that on May 
14th (G. W. W. P.) a new record will be es- 
tablished. ARTHUR SMITH. 
Colorado. Denver Rifle Club. 


Concerning the Colt New Service and Other Revolvers 
By Richard J. Kaufman. 


Some of the articles appearing in this 
magazine have prompted me to write an- 
other article regarding certain claims made 
about different weapons. 


One of the first is an article written by a 
correspondent regarding the Colt New Serv- 
ice revolver. I can appreciate this gentle- 
man’s liking for this arm, as I own one, an 
exact duplicate of his, viz., .44-40-caliber, 
blued, 7%4-inch barrel. [I have shot this sev- 
eral hundred times, having owned it for 
about a year. I consider this the best one- 
hand weapon in existence. (I once favored 
the automatic, but this was before I gave it 
a thorough trial). 


I note in this connection that the claim 
made by certain gentlemen of doing accu- 
rate shooting at 300 yards with the revolver 
has been vigorously disputed by others. 
From my experience [ am inclined to think 
this entirely possible, and believe that my 


. Colt, in the right hands, would be. capable 


of such work any time under fair weather 
conditions. When I am in good form there 
seems to be no limit to its accuracy; it ap- 
pears capable of hitting anything I can see. 


In February Outdoor Life, E. B. Brown 
asks for information regarding the .44-40 and 
.44 S. & W. Special cartridges when used in 
revolvers. It has been my experience that 
the .44-40 will be found far more satisfactory 
for hunting than the .44 S. & W. Special. 
The muzzle velocity of the .44-40 cartridge 
of U. M. C. make, with 217-grain bullet, 
used in a revolver, is 1,000 F. S. black or 
smokeless; with the Winchester 200-grain 
bullet it should be considerably higher. The 
energy is 481 foot-pounds higher than the 
45 Colt, a fact not generally known. The 
.44-40 is thus the most powerful cartridge in 
existence adapted to a one-hand gun. I 
have not the figures for the .44 Special, but 
it is about 750 F. S. Either of these cart- 
ridges would do good work at from 150 to 
300 yards, but the .44-49 would be much su- 
perior, giving a flatter trajectory and less 
variation from wind and adverse weather 
conditions. 


The trajectory figures would be approxi- 
mately as follows for the .44-40: 


At 100 yards height at 50 yards, 4 inches; 
at 200 yards height at 100 yards, 18 inches; 
at 300 yards height at 150 yards, 48 inches. 

These figures are taken from no cata- 
logue, being compiled from my own experi- 
ments, and I do not vouch for their accu- 
racy, but they will, I think, be found very 
nearly correct. 


I can submit no comparative figures for 
the .44 Special, but it does not begin to com- 
pare with the .44-40 in range or trajectory. 

The .44-40 does not penetrate as deeply in 
wood as the .44 Special because of its flat 
point and high velocity, which makes it 
mushroom. The penetration and killing 
power of the .44-40 will be found far supe- 
rior when used on game. 


For purposes of reloading the .44 Special 
is better than the .44-40, but the iatter can 
be reloaded with good results if the shells 
be resized each round. Dupont No. 2 works 
finely in the .44-40; in the Special I cannot 
say what it would do. 

Of the four calibers mentioned in ques- 
tion 7, the .44-40 will be found much the 
best; .38-40 second choice. 

The question of choice of revolvers is 
often a puzzling one, but I consider the Colt 
much the better arm, It is the equal of the 
Smith & Wesson in every way, and the su- 
perior in two very important points, viz., 
perfect grip and cylinder alignment. The 
“Colt grip” is all that it is claimed to be, 
and no one who has not used a revolver in 
close, quick and deadly work can appreciate 
what a remarkable factor it is in the make- 
up of a really good revolver and how much 
it adds to the efficiency of a gun, Regard- 
ing cylinder alignment, the Colt is perfect 
in this respect, at least I have never found 
one which was not, but every Smith & Wes- 
son will be found to have one or more cham- 
bers out of alignment, and generally badly, 
sometimes as much as 1-32 of an inch or 
more. All the above remarks apply to Colt 

and Smith & Wesson guns of any caliber, 
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as well as the ones under discussion. An 
idea of a revolver’s cylinder alignment may 
be obtained by cocking the weapon and look- 
ing through the firing pin hole while hold- 
ing toward the light. The eye must be a 
short distance back of the hammer. 

Regarding material, [| think the Colt is 
the better, if there is any choice. As to de- 
sign and workmanship there is little choice. 

Concerning the power of a revolver at 
long range, a .44-40 or .45 Colt will be found 
to strike hard and kill at surprisingly long 
distances, though bullets must be well 
placed, which, however, applies to any wea- 
pon. 

Now, I should like to ask a few questions 
of my own. The velocity of the New Spring- 
field at 500 yards is 1,668 F. S.; the velocity 
of the .85 Remington, at 500 yards is given 
as 1,645 F. S. This means that the .35, with 
its short, snub-nosed bullet, holds its veloc- 
ity better than the long, thin, sharp-pointed 
Springfield bullet, and is much more power- 
ful at 500 yards, which does not look very 
reasonable, to say the least! 

Another thing [ should like to be enlight- 
ened in regard to is an article by Mr. Gor- 
man, appearing in Outdoor Life for Febru- 
ary, 1910. Among other things he states 
that for target shooting the automatic shot 
so wicked that it destroyed the ordinary 
bulkheads, etc., on the range. This state- 
ment prompts me to make a few compari- 
sons. 

Mr. Gorman speaks of the .38 automatic. 
This arm has a velocity of 1,050 F. S., en- 
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ergy 316 F. P. The .38 Special has a ve- 
locity of 918 F. S. with a 158-grain bullet, 
and energy of 296 F. P. This is not enough 
difference to render a bulkhead unsafe for 
one which was safe with the other, and as 
the automatic has a lighter bullet and high- 
er velocity, it is probable that at ordinary 
ranges the energy would be about equal. 
The .32-caliber automatic has a velocity of 
1,000 F. S. and an energy which is not worth 
talking about. The velocity of the .32 Colt 
New Police or .32 S. & W. Long I do not 
know, but as they give a penetration with 
soft lead bullet about equal to the .32 auto- 
matic, they certainly are not less powerful. 
Perhaps the .45 automatic was used. The 
velocity of this pistol is 900 F. S.; weight of 
bullet, 200 grains; energy, 359 F. P. The 
only logical cartridges for comparison with 
this ‘‘wonderful” weapon, advertised as “the 
most powerful small arm ever produced,” 
are the .44-40; velocity, 1,000 F. S.; weight 
of bullet, 219 grains; energy, 481 F’. P., and 
the .45 Colt, velocity, 922 F. S.; weight of 
bullet, 251 grains; energy, 472 F’. P. Where 
does the superiority of the automatic come 
in? 

[NOTE.—Although we think many of our 
readers will hardly agree with some of the 
statements made by Mr. Kaufman concern- 
ing the cylinder alignment of the Smith & 
Wesson revolvers, we, nevertheless, take 
pleasure in publishing his very interesting 
article as it is plain to us that it comes from 
a man who has had experience along decid- 
edly practical lines.—Editor]. 


An Explanation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There have been 
several articles published recently about 
shooting with high velocity cartridges at 
oranges, tin cans full of water, etc., tossed 
into the air. The result seems to be that 
the contents of said orange or tin can are 
converted into mist (unless they are 
missed). Some writers have advanced the 
opinion that the rapid turning motion of the 
bullet created so great a centrifugal force 
in the contents of the can., etc., that the wa- 
ter was converted into mist. The writer 
may be mistaken, but he cannot agree with 
the above theory. 

Take the .30-30-caliber, for example, with 
a twist of rifling of one turn in ten inches. 
In each ten inches of forward movement at- 
tained by the bullet it has turned on its axis 
once. It will be admitted that a tin can full 
of water would give but little resistance to 
a .30-30 bullet. Allowing the tin can to be 
four inches in diameter, the bullet in pene- 
trating same would move forward four 
inches, and would turn on its axis but two- 
fifths of one revolution. Not enough to 


count, especially as the impact of the ball, 
traveling at 
necessity 


a speed of 2,000 feet second 


must of have driven the water 


away from in front of it and therefore act- 
ing as a wedge from around it, so that what 
small centrifugal force was generated by the 
two-fifths turn, would have nothing to effect 
but either air or partial vacuum, 

There is no doubt but what, if you could 
stop the ball in the tin can, and let it spin 
therein freely for one second, that its speed 
of 2,400 revolutions per second would create 
enough centrifugal force to shatter a dozen 
tin cans; but such is not the case. The bul- 
let simply strikes the can the forward blow 
and is gone instantly, about 1-6,000 part of 
a second, to be exact. 

On the other hand, suppose that we fire a 
.30-30 bullet into an animal. The ball trav- 
els, we will say, ten inches in a forward mo- 
tion before being stopped, which time, we 
will say, might be as long as 1-10 of one 
second. Under normal circumstances the ro- 
tation of the bullet on its axis and its for- 
ward motion would be impeded at the same 
rate, that is to say, that by the time the bul- 
let had stopped going forward it would also 
stop revolving. Now, under the conditions 
above named the ball would exert great cen- 
trifugal force on the animal tissues with 
which it came in contact—in the 1-10 of a 





























second it might turn some 200 times, vary- 
ing in accordance with the conditions and 
place where it met the greatest resistance. 
This high rate of revolution, no doubt, ac- 
counts for the great success of the small 
caliber rapid twist bullets where bone is 
struck, and the first theory will also ac- 
count for the lack of damage other than is 
accounted for by the high velocity when the 
bullet meets with no greather resistance 
than flesh. J. M.. PB: 
Ohio. 
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[As J. M. P. has evidently misunderstood 
those who have written of oranges, water in 
a can, etc., being converted into mist, it 
might not be out of place to explain that to 
all appearances said oranges,- water, etc., 
were changed to mist when struck by a bul- 
let fired from a high-power rifle. Let J. M. P. 
try the experiment himself and see if it 
would be any great exaggeration to report 
that the orange had been converted into 
mist, or, to say the least, had the appear- 
ance of mist at the instant the bullet struck 
the target.—Editor. ] 


Tips on Reloading Black Powder Cartridges 


By Alfred Loetscher. 


When the writer was considering this ar- 
ticle he decided that it trended towards re- 
loading cartridges, with a view of how to 
secure the most perfect results. 

The high-power cartridge will not be con- 
sidered, notwithstanding its excellent capa- 
bilities in the right place, as too much is 
continually written about it, especially the 
cartridges of high concentration, thus leav- 
ing the low-power cartridge crank to read 
things for which he has no use. 

I do not intend to go into all the minor de- 
tails of reloading, but instead will try to 
give a few points that I found will help to- 
wards perfect results. 

Anyone attempting to reload should get 
the very best tools, as with poor tools no 
good results need be looked for. 

As black and semi-smokeless powder will 
always be used more or less in the low- 
power cartridges, the shells need cleaning. 
This is best done by first removing the pri- 
mers and then drop in the shells in a recep- 
ticle containing water, preferably a bottle 
of convenient size, with a neck large enough 
to admit the shells being removed easily, 
this will wash off the residuum which is still 
soft and thus prevent corrosion ‘until the 
shells can be cared for. After coming home 
the shells are washed in hot water, to which 
bicarbonate of soda has been added (one- 
half teaspoon to a pint of water). Each 
shell is now given a-scrubbing with a stick, 
to which a rag is attached, or a bristle brusn 
of suitable size can be used in connection 
with bottle-neck shells. Lastly, the shells 
are rinsed in boiling water so they will dry 
of their own accord. A good way is to make 
a rack of wire to hold a number of shells, 
then, after rinsing thoroughly, the shells 
can be given several whirls; this will re- 
move the surplus water quickly and give 
them a better chance to dry. Before stor- 
ing the shells away it is best to examine 
them and make sure they are dry, as the least 
moisture left will start corrosion and this 
in turn will destroy the powder, besides 
weakening the shells. Placing the shells in 
a fairly warm place after removing from. the 





boiling water will also aid the drying pro- 
cess. Do the work quickly and you will in- 
variably succeed. Cleaning the shells this 
way soon turns them black, but they are 
uninjured. Shells loaded with smokeless 
powder require no cleaning, provided they 
are not left loaded longer than three 
months. To clean such shells an acid solu- 
tion is required; the formula of this has 
been published several times in this depart- 
ment. 

Resizing shells is a necessity to good 
work, so the shells may fit the bullets prop- 
erly. In case of shells that are crimped the 
crimp should be removed before sizing is 
attempted. Some shells vary quite a bit in 
muzzle size; that is, the metal is slightly 
thinner in some shells than in others and 
this causes the bullets to fit either too tight 
or too loose if only one sizer is used, there- 
fore it is necessary for the best work to di- 
vide the shells into at least two lots and 
then get a sizer for each lot. If a sizer is 
used that is correct for shells having thick 
metal and consequently small muzzle diam- 
eter, the bullets would figtoo loose in the 
shells having thin metal and therefore large 
muzzle diameter, while if the sizer would fit 
the large shells having thin metal the bul- 
lets would fit too tight in the small shells 
having thick metal. This is vspecially true 
of shells desired for very accurate work 
that require no crimp, but will also hold 
true to some extent with crimpe.u shells, as 
the smaller shells might reduce the bullets 
beyond barrel size, which would be reduced 
still farther by the crimp, thus leading to in- 
different results. If the bullets fit the shells 
too loose they are inclined to wobble, and 
even if such bullets can be held by crimping 
they are liable to be started out of line with 
the axis of the rifle bore when fired. 

It is best to have the shoulder in the sizer 
ground out a little so as not to indent the 
shells too sharply, as will be the case in 
sizing large shells, and as some shells vary 
in the thickness of metal they will be in- 


dented more on one side than on the other, 
causing the muzzle of the shells to assume 
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a slight angle from their true axis. In no 
instance should a shell be forced further 
into a sizer than just a trifle more than the 
length of the bullet to be seated, as the idea 
is to have the shells perfectly straight and 
fit the bullets properly. 

If uniform results are desired the powder 
charges must be accurate. This is best ac- 
complished by using the ideal U. P. measure, 
which will give very accurate results, or a 
scale can be resorted to, but it is a tedious 
job weighing powder, yet undoubtedly the 
most accurate way. If black or semi-smoke- 
less powder is used the best results are ob- 
tained by dropping the powder through a 
tube about 8 inches long, then place a steel 
rod in the shell of the correct diameter, 
about 3 inches long and with a similar rod 
strike the shell a few taps so as to settle 
the powder to its greatest density. This 
can be best done with straight shells or 
those having only a slight bottle neck. In 
using low-pressure smokeless powder the 
shells can be tapped, but no rod should be 
used on the powder. 

The proper preparation of the bullets is a 
point that needs careful consideration. The 
first thing is to decide the proper temper 
the bullets have to be, then do not guess at 
the proportions of the metals used, but 
weigh them on an accurate scale. A good 
fire is desirable so as to keep the mixture 
at as high and even a temperature as possi- 
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ble. Various ways were resorted to by the 
writer, such as the oil and kitchen stove, 
but all showed a decided lack of heat, as the 
metals could not be kept hot enough. Final- 
ly a small forge was taken into considera- 
tion, a small removable hood with a door 
for fuel (coal) and a pipe for removing dirt 
and smoke was placed upon it, a lever was 
so arranged that the forge could be operated 
by foot, thus leaving the hands of the opera- 
tor free. It was found that in this way a 
hot and even fire could easily be maintained, 
with the results that good, full bullets were 
obtained. The ideal dipper is extremely use- 
ful in connection with casting, as its con- 
struction aids in securing perfect bullets. 

Properly- lubricated bullets are essential. 
This is best accomplished by dipping them 
into melted lubricant, after which they 
should be sized, so as to make them true 
and remove all the surplus grease. The 
ideal bullet sizing chamber furnished for 
the Ideal No. 3 Special Tool is greatly su- 
perior to the regular sizer on the tool, as it 
is straight line in its movements and sizes 
the bullets’ base first, thus leaving them per- 
fectly true. 

An excellent lubricant that needs no 
change for temperature is made as follows: 
Three parts beef tallow, twu parts bees-wax 
and one part vaseline. 

Where a great number of bullets are used 
the Ideal Lubricator and Sizer can be used, 
as it does the work quickly and neatly. 


The .318 W. Richards Accelerated Express and .333 Jeffery 
By J. Wesley Blair, 


Reading an answer of yours in the Febru- 
ary number to an inquiry regarding United 
States 1906 ammunition, I notice that you 
predict the intrgduction of a sharp-pointed 
expanding bull other than the ordinary 
soft-point type. It may interest you to know 
that such a bullet is in existence, though in 
another cartridge, and having used the same 
very recently I can vouch for its efficiency 
and accuracy. I refer to the L. T. patent 
bullet used in the Westley Richards .318 
accelerated express. It has a hollow, point- 
ed cap of, I believe, nickel, which cannot 
be deformed by any ordinary treatment and 
which collapses on impact, allowing the soft 
lead core, cylindrical in shape, to expand to 
the heart’s content. This bullet weighs 250 
grains and 37 grains of Axite drive it at a 
2,500 feet second velocity. The muzzle en- 
ergy on paper figures out some 3,400 odd 
foot-pounds. [| haven’t the trajectory fig- 
ures, but they must be very low. I had the 
rifle sighted with a Lyman receiver rear to 
shoot just at the top of the bead at fifty 
yards. Without change of sights I had to 


hold fairly fine, with the bead right on, be- 
fore I could hit a peccary across a cafion, 
fully 250, possibly 300 yards away. The bul- 
let entered about half way back and passed 


out at the sticking place through a hole big 
enough to put one’s fist into. A deer shot 
at close range suffered the same way. Of a 
jackrabbit shot at about eighty yards, there 
was ‘hardly enough left to pick up. Not 
having shot with it any game heavy enough 
to stop the bullet, I cannot say what sort 
of shape it is in after doing its work, but 
do not believe that it breaks up much, as the 
penetrating power seems to be considerable. 
It is, of course, uncommonly long in propor- 
tion to caliber. I am sending you one of 
these cartridges so that you can see its 
construction. [I do not see why a bullet 
of from 150 to 165 grains could not be made 
for the Springfield along these lines. 

The rifle itself is a splendid weapon, the 
most complete and beautifully finished 
thing I ever have seen. It weights seven 
and three-quarter pounds. The trajectory 
with the pointed bullet seems marvelous aft- 
er using rifles of the 8 mm. or .30-40 class. 
I believe it will even outshoot the .256 Mann- 
licher. I forgot to say that this gun has the 
regular Mauser action. I swear by this ac- 
tion myself, though I see no reason to re- 
gard as beneath contempt those who still 
prefer the under lever, as the majority un- 
doubtedly do. 
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Speaking of the .333 Jeffery, | used one 
of these for two months this last fall in the 
Yukon territory west of Lake Kluane, and 
found it most satisfactory. I was not shoot- 
ing the 250-grain pointed bullet you mention, 
but a _ soft-point bullet of the ordinary 
shape, weighing 300 grains, with a velocity 
of 2,300 feet seconds. With it I killed sheep, 
caribou, moose and goats and the shocking 
power is tremendous. In every case where 
the bullet did not pass through, it was splen- 
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didly mushroomed, The one drawback to 
the gun, which was of course due only to my 
own ignorance, was in having it equipped 
with a Lyman on the bolt. This arrange- 
ment is perfectly worthless, as owing to the 
play in the bolt, even when cocked, the la- 
teral position of the sight will shift; only 
an infinitesimal amount, but enough to 
throw one completely out on shots of any 
length. The only peep sights for it is a re- 
ceiver. Those made for the Sauer-Mauser 
fit both this and the Westley Richards. 


A Famous Rifleman 


Accompanying this article is the portrait 
of one of the most famous of modern rifle- 
men; a specialist at rapid fire work with 














CAPT. A. F. LAUDENSACK. 


hand function repeating rifles as well as 
with those of the automatic type; equally 
expert with the heavy, exceedingly accu- 





‘rate Schuetzen; well informed and intense- 
ly interested in all matters pertaining to 
the shooting game, and that man is Cap- 
tain A. F. Laudensack, a gentleman re- 
spected and admired by all. The captain, 
who lives at New Haven, Conn., was for a 
long period a member of the Connecticut 
National Guard and held second high aver- 
age for his regimental rifle team for ten 
successive years. The following are some 
of the records Captain Laudensack has 
made at rapid fire, the first to be mentioned 
having been made at his first appearance at 
a touranment of note which was at Sea Girt 
in 1895, where he won the Kuser rapid fire 
match, making a new world’s record, with 
a score of 117. The rifle used was the Win- 
chester Model 1895, N. R. A. musket, dis- 
tance 200 yards, position offhand, “A” tar- 
get, time limit, 30 seconds for five shots, 
five best scores to count, possible 125; 
score made, 23-23-23-24-24—117. He again 
won this match in 1906 with a score of 113. 
At the national matches at Camp Perry in 
1907 Captain Laudensack made another 
new world’s rapid fire record, shooting a 
Model 1905 self-loading Winchester rifle of 
.32-caliber; distance, 300 yards; position, 
any; rifle, any; “F” target; number of shots 
unlimited; time limit, 1 minute; 51 shots 
were fired, making 48 hits: used sitting po- 
sition. Still another world’s rapid fire rec- 
ord was established by this remarkable 
marksman at Camp Perry in 1908. The 
range was 200 yards; position, any; rifle, 
any; “A” target; number of shots unlimited; 
time limit, 1 minute; rifle used, .22 Winches- 
ter automatic. Fired 91 shots, making 82 
hits; used sitting position. 

At the New Jersey State and New York 
State Rifle Association matches in 1909 in 
the individual rapid fire match, and again 
using the .22 Winchester automatic rifle, 
Captain Laudensack fired 91 shots in 1 min- 
ute at the “A” target, making 84 hits, and 
this remarkable work was with about an 
eighteen-mile wind blowing at the time. All 
of the above scores were made in competi- 
tion, the following made in practice: 

In practice for the Kuser rapid fire match 
he made a run of twenty-five consecutive 
shots, of strings of five shots each, shooting 
each string in about 20 seconds. Scores 
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made: 23-25-25-23-24—120. Twelve consecu- 
tive bull’s eyes were made in above prac- 
tice. An instance of the remarkable work 
the captain turns out with the .22 automatic 
rifle is shown by the following: Shooting 
offhand, at twenty-five yards at Standard 
American 20-yard pistol target, he fired 98 
shots in 60 seconds, making 79 hits, and 
scoring 540. 


As most of our readers know, Captain 
Laudensack uses Winchester arms and am- 
munition in all of his work, and it was due 
to his knowledge of firearms that led to his 
being selected to inspect and sight all the 
arms carried by ex-President Roosevelt to 
Africa, where Winchester arms and am- 
munition contributed largely to the success 
of the expedition. 


Some Good Turkey Scores 


On April 15th at the Denver Rifle Club 
range, Arthur Tuttle, stenographer for the 
Woodmen of the World, Denver, fired twenty 
shots, 300 yards, at an image turkey (11 





Twenty shots by Arthur Tuttle, 


inches through body), making six hits, two 
of which were ricochets; fifteen of the twen- 
ty shots hit the 4x4-foot target background. 
Five sighting shots were first fired. Mr. Tut- 
tle used U. S. ammunition, .38 Special S. & 
W. revolver, with 6%-inch barrel and adjust- 
able sights. 

After pasting up the holes made by his 


History of the Parker 


About 20 years ago, more or less, while 
living in Kentucky, going up Court street 
one day, an old doctor took me by the 
shoulder, turned me around, pinched my 
skin, looked me over and said, “Judd, 1 
want to give you a prescription; you can 
take a dose of it and enjoy it; if not, you 
will be dead and forgotten by your friends 
in four years. You go down to Owens & 
Barkley’s and buy you a good shotgun; go 
to the woods twice a week in the late after- 
noon and shoot a mess of squirrels for 
breakfast; come home; take a light supper 
of—say a cup of tea and a couple slices of 
buttered toast and go to bed and sleep like 
a log.” I took his medicine, bought a new 
Colts 12-gauge, eight-pound gun. But the 
Court street boys had a way of coming to 
my office and “borrowing” my loaded 


shots, Sergeant Arthur Smith then fired 
twenty shots 300 yards, hitting the turkey 
four times out of the twenty, three of which 
hits were ricochets, and fourteen out of the 
twenty hitting the 4x4-foot background. 
Smith used same gun and same ammunition 
as Tuttle on this trial. 





Sergeant Smith’s best twenty shots. 


Then Sergeant Smith tried another twenty 
shots, same distance, getting four direct hits 
on the turkey, and all the twenty shots 
striking the background. On this test Smith 
used same revolver, with Winchester ammu- 
nition. 

The accompanying cuts show Mr. Tuttle’s 
score and Sergeant Smith’s best score. 


.20-Gauge Shotgun 


shells (we had to load our own then) and 
I got tired of loading shells for the boys, 
so sat down and wrote to the Parker Bros. 
to build me a 20-gauge double-barrelled ham- 
merless shotgun, giving all details of bore 
and stock, etc. 

They wrote back that there was not room 
enough in the stock for the works, and they 
could not make the gun. Whereupon I at 
once wrote them to go ahead and make the 
gun, as I had a cheap blacksmith in my 
town who could put the works in a 20- 
gauge stcck to the queen’s taste; that south 
of Mason’s and Dixon’s line to the gulf, our 
game was small, such as quail, squirrel, rab- 
bits and doves, and we did not want to 
carry a cannon around, and if they would 
make a good 20-gauge gun they could cap- 
ture the market. I got my gun, made ex- 
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actly as ordered, and it was a delight. It 
was burned up last year when Arthur Baily’s 
gunstore went up in smoke. 

About two years after it was sent to me, l 
happened to be in the Parker factory in 
Meriden, Conn., and the old superintendant 
stepped up to me and asked, “Well, stranger, 
what can we do for you.” “Show me through 
this factory from stem to stern; from A to 
Izzard,” I replied. He said, “Why, you are 
a little off to-day, we don’t show anybody 
through this factory; who are you anyway?” 
“Oh, I am a one-horse lawyer from Ken- 
tucky, for whom you made a 20-gauge~-shot- 
gun.” “Is your name Judd?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Come cn; you can see anything you want 
to look at;” and I did, He told me that 
when they got my last letter, ordering the 
gun, they called a meeting, and one read 
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the letter, while another said it would tak® 
some thousands of dollars to make the ma- 
chinery to make the gun. “Yes, but,’ added 
another, “if what he says is true it would 
pay us well.” So they made the 20-gauge 
and they said it was the luckiest strike they 
ever made, as they were selling them by 
the thousands. 

The boys used to say that little gun would 
kill a dove coming head-on way over in 
another county, and that a jacksnipe just 
made his will when I crawled through a 
rail fence into the field. Who wants to 
carry a great heavy gun when a lighter gun 
is better every way? If I don’t hold on my 
bird, and I don’t get nim, I don’t want him; 
I just say, “Go on, you hobo.” 

G. S. JUDD. 

Washington. 


Referred to the Readers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article in a 
late number of Outdoor Life addressed to 
Mr. Snohomish in regard to the new sharp- 
pointed, soft-nosed bullet for hunting pur- 
poses was of much interest to me. What I 
want is more information on the subject and 
if you will give your opinion in a general 
way with the following points in view, 1 
believe it will do much towards clearing the 
matter up and will be more than appreciated 
by me. 

The points [ offer are as follows: Killing 
power, energy at all ranges, general effect 
of both types of bullets, splintering or 
breaking up and the efficiency in general 
when used on large game, such as grizzly, 


moose, caribou, etc. Compare them with the 
round nosed bullet now in general use, both 
types, of course, with soft points. 

Tennessee. F, E. DILLEY. 

[As We considered the subject mentioned 
by Mr. Dilley quite fully, we are of the opin- 
ion that it will be better to print his request 
with the expectation of some of our inter- 
ested readers who have had the necessary 
experience with the ammunition mentioned 
to enable them to discuss the question fur- 
ther in some future issue. It is a matter 
of exceptional interest to us, and while it 
may not be possible to publish all that may 
be received concerning it, we will promise 
to do our best in this respect.—Editor. ] 


For a Cheap Three-Barrel Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe for about 
75 per cent of the sportsmen and shooters 
the three-barrel gun fills the bill, for every- 
one that carries a gun finds himself, sooner 
or later, needing a rifle when he has a shot- 
gun and runs into a lot of ducks when he has 
nothing but a rifle. . But the price on these 
three-barrel guns is too high for the ordi- 
nary man, and just why they should be from 
$75 to $100 I don’t understand. Twenty-five 
dollars buys a good shotgun or rifle, either 
one, and if some concern will put a good, 
strong rough and ready three-barrel gun on 
the market at about that price they will 


clean up a million in a hurry. Some years 
ago I had moulds made for a round ball for 
my shotgun and always carried a couple of 
these with me for emergencies, and on one 
occasion [| killed a fine buck with this load, 
jumping him very unexpectedly when hunt- 
ing for birds. This load is only good for 
close range, but it is surely a killer. That 
fellow up in Wyoming that has so little use 
for the .25-30 and .30-30 ought to try a 12- 
bore with round ball and all the smokeless 
he can get behind it. But it’s a three-barrel 
gun for me if they ever get the price down 
where it should be. SAM STEVENS. 
New Mexico. 


No Cannon for this Hunter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
March number of Outdoor Life a communi- 
cation signed “X” with whom I am unable 
to agree in several matters, He seems to 
think there should be a law passed prohibit- 
ing the use of a rifle as small as a .30-cal- 
iber on big game and says they are even 


bear with a .25-35 practically as quick and 


too small for deer. My experience with 
hunting rifles of nearly all kinds for the last 
twenty years leads me to the conclusion 
that a law should be passed prohibiting any 
man from hunting large game if he be such 
a poor shot that he cannot kill an elk or 
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sure as with a .40 or .50-caliber high-power 
anywhere under 300 yards. I have been 
doing that very thing nearly every season 
for fifteen years or more, having killed no 
less than twenty bear and twenty-five elk 
during this time, with a .25-35 rifle, wound- 
ing and losing none to my knowledge, and 
there are lots of just as good shooters as I 
am. 

I cannot agree with Brother “X” when he 
states that the larger, more powerful rifles 
have no faults not present in the smaller 
ones. I think in the matter of recoil they 
possess a very decided fault not shared by 
the smaller rifles. The recoil, if extremely 
heavy, as it is in the larger rifles, will do 
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ing. Most of us hunt for sport. I am sure 
it would be no sport for me to shoot an elk 
or bear with Brother “X’s” .50-caliber high- 
power kicker; it may have more muzzle en- 
ergy, but it also possesses entirely too much 
breech energy for me. Since elk are getting 
so scarce and wild in Jackson’s Hole coun- 
try (one can scarcely ever see more than 
500 or 600 in a band and it is difficult to 
get closer than fifty or sixty yards of them) 
I would advise Brother “X” to get a young 
cannon that will chamber about six or seven 
one-inch balls, and then he can shoot into 
a bunch of elk with some hopes of downing 
something. Most any of the modern rifles 
are good enough with the right man behind 


more to facilitate poor shooting than any them. O. M. BARNES. 
other one thing connected with rifle shoot- Idaho. 
A Trail Sling 


A large majority of the users of the rifle 
do not realize the benefits to be derived 
from the use of a sling-strap on carbine or 
rifle, and doubting its utility and their ulti- 
mate satisfaction in its use, do not wish to 
go to the expense and bother of having regu- 
lation sling-rings attached to barrel and butt 
stock. The following method will give a 
quite serviceable attachment to the usual 
makes of American arms, without expense, 
alteration or injury to the finish of the rifle: 

The butt plate is removed and a piece of 
buckskin or other thin, tough leather is 
laid upon the butt so as to cover the lower 
screw hole; the plate is then replaced and 
the screws tightened, the lower screw pass- 
ing through the leather; the end of the 
thong protruding below the lower point of 
the butt plate is then sewed into a short 
loop. 

A piece of ordinary one-sixteenth-inch bri- 


dle leather, half an inch wide, is passea 
through a loop sewn in the front end of a 
suitable sling-strap, and this piece of bridle 
leather is drawn around the barrel rather 
closely and sewed into a ring just large 
enough to be passed over barrel and front 
sight. Such a sling I have used with per- 
fect satisfaction throughout a hard two- 
months’ trip, and it can even be rigged up 
out of strong loops of twine instead of leath- 
er. The fact that the front attachment is 
free to slide forward and backward on the 
barrel through a certain given distance 
will not be found a disadvantage, as when 
the sling-strap has once been adjusted to a 
suitable length this sliding loop automat- 
ically gives a variation in the length of the 
sling to accommodate the single-shoulder 
carriage or the increased length of loop 
necessary when the strap is passed over the 
head and across the chest. 
California. FRANK M. WOODS. 


Experience with the Lee Straight Pull Rifle 
By Frank M. Woods. 


(This article relates to the sporting model 
of the Lee straight pull rifle). 

This rifle has a twenty-four-inch finely ta- 
pered round barrel, having a very heavy 
breech similar to the .30-40 Winchester, 
1895. It is rifled on a system approximately 
the opposite of the Pope, where the groove 
has rounded corners and also has its great- 
est depth in these corners. Briefly, in the 
Lee 6 mm. barrel the arc of the groove is 
not concentric with the arc of the bore, and 
the radius of the groove being actually less 
than the radius of the bore, the result is a 
groove having greatest depth in the center 
and in the corner formed by groove and 
land, a lessened area of angle to hold foul- 
ing. 

As to accuracy, I can say that in lining 
up a Lyman receiver sight at sixty yards, 


I found the accuracy indicated that the bul- 
lets would cut each other at this range. 

The action is a straight pull, one of the 
strongest, and, I believe, actually the sim- 
plest bolt-action ever designed, and yet 
there is no function of utility and safety 
which has not been incorporated in it, from 
the automatic locking of the breech through 
the thrust of discharge, to the eye-shield on 
the rear end of the bolt, and the positive re- 
traction and holding back of the firing-pin 
from the moment the bolt begins to open 
until its locking has again been completed. 
This last feature is required on the score 
of safety, and I understand has been neg- 
lected on our New Springfield, said to be 
the finest bolt-action in the world, If the 
firing-pin is not positively retracted by the 
mechanism of the rifle but is left to be with- 
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drawn by a small spiral spring, then, though 
not often liable, it is still subject to becom- 
ing jammed in its firing position and thus 
causing a premature explosion when the bolt 
is being closed; also, the so-called striker 
(which is in reality the firing-pin) is very 
apt to eventually crystallize and break. 

The trigger pull on the straight pull is 
generally about seven pounds; most of this 
weight in my rifle was due to the trigger 
spring, and I found that the simple removal 
of this spring lowered the pull to four 
pounds while not in any other way affecting 
the mechanism of the arm; its use was very 
evidently simply to increase the weight of 
pull to the then heavy military standard. 

As placed on the market there is a defect 
in the mechanism of the rifle; it is found in 
the action of the extractor. If the chamber 
is empty and the bolt is drawn back only 
about an inch, instead of clear back as in 
regular functioning, and an attempt is then 
made to shoot the bolt forward from this 
inch-open position, the extractor not being 
far enough to the rear for its spring to 
catch in the grooves there located, will oc- 
casionally slide into the barrel itself, where 
it acts as a wedge between the bolt and the 
sharp inner edge of the chamber, resulting 
in more or less inward denting of the lat- 
ter’s sharply-cut extractor recess. To rem- 
edy this fault requires but a few minutes’ 
careful work with a small cold-chisel made 
from any convenient piece of quarter-inch 
tool steel rod suitably hardened and sharp- 
ened; by the use of ink, dirty oil or grease 
smeared on the point of the extractor spring 
its exact point of contact with the receiver, 
when the bolt is in a closed position, is 
found; then the bolt is removed and a very 
small channel is cut in the receiver groove 
across the sliding course of the bolt, this 
channel to be put at that point or very 
slightly to the rear where the extractor 
spring lies in contact with the receiver when 
the bolt is closed. It only requires a very 
slight cut to be made, not more than 1-16 of 
an inch deep, and its purpose is simply to 
serve as a catch to prevent the extractor 
from ever entering the chamber, and this it 
will prevent for all time. 

The first experiment I ever made with 
this rifle was in punching a hole through a 
hardened cultivator tooth one-fourth of an 
inch thick. I laid the tooth against an oak 
tree and fired from a distance of forty feet. 
That tooth jumped half way back to meet 
me, and the hole was .38 caliber with three 
radiating cracks running out from it, and 
the whole two-inch width of tooth bent and 
dished. Exactly where the bullet stopped 
in the trunk of the oak my best endeavors 
with a three-inch jack knife failed to dis- 
close. 

The next experiment was to test the ef- 
fect of the bullet against a water surface. 
A chocolate can six and- one-quarter inches 
deep and three inches in diameter was 
filled with six inches of water and set on a 


three-quarter-inch pine board fourteen 
inches wide and three feet long and located 
in a flower bed in the country thirty feet 
below an upper-story window (get that?) I 
thought I was well above the. experiment, 
but when [ fired the 112-grain soft-point 
bullet vertically into that can, the water 
struck me in the face like a whip lash. 

The body of this can is made of a strip 
of tin plate rolled into a cylinder and its 
edges crimped together with a one-eighth 
inch crimp like the hooking of two hands to- 
gether with the fingers, partly closed into 
the palm. Lying on the board were the two 
strips of tin comprising this crimp; they 
had opened out and let go, but, strange to 
say, each had also torn loose from the 
body of the can, showing the almost detonat- 
ing speed of the shock. The body of the 
can had been opened out and thrown thirty 
feet outward where it had bolted after 
crumpling up against a water pipe, Al- 
though the bottom of the can had rested 
closely against the pine board, it had been 
bent downward into a very fair funnel, and 
this process had split and shattered the 
three-foot board from end to end. The hole 
in the bottom of the can was three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter and showed no evi- 
dence of having been in contact with the 
bullet, its formation evidently having been 
entirely due to the force of compression in 
the water as the bullet passed down 
through. All around this central hole were 
many tiny dents where shot-like particles of 
metal, torn from the projectile, had flown 
outward through the water and landed. The 
bullet had been torn and shattered when it 
first struck the water, and only about one- 
half of its mass was recovered in a frag- 
mentary condition from where it had pene- 
trated three inches into the wet earth under 
the board. 

The muzzle penetration of the full-jacket- 
ed bullet is seven inches through the trunk 
of a growing eucalyptus tree: the reason for 
this short penetration [ found to be that this 
tree contains much moisture in its wood 
and the bullet traveling at 2,500 feet per 
second simply tears jacket and all to shreds. 
Under such conditions its penetration would 
be much greater at a range of 300 yards. 

Many users of this rifle do not know how 
to close its bolt slowly and quietly, and, 
owing to the principle of inertia being used 
in its ordinary functioning, no amount of 
steady pressure, however great, can accom- 
plish this closure if the pressure is applied 
to the knob, but just slide the bolt quietly 
forward, and placing the base of the thumb 
on the flat eye-shield on the rear of the 
bolt, press strongly forward, the bolt will 
slide ahead about one-quarter of an inch, 
when the side of the little finger of the 
same hand will easily press the knob down, 
and the bolt will lock into place as slick as 
wax. 

My objections to this rifle were mainly 
that it was a trifle too heavy to carry, 
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weighing seven and one-half pounds, where 
I preferred six and three-quarter pounds, 
and that it had the inherent defects of a 
bolt-action for use in the hunting field. The 
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balance and “feel” are very nearly perfect, 
and the stock is well modeled, except that 
its length (fourteen inches) is one-half inch 
too much for the average man. 


Wanted— More 20-Gauge Repeating Shotguns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since writing you 
some days ago I have received the Febru- 
ary number of Outdoor Life, and find much 
of the information in regard to the high- 
power .22 caliber I desired, but I did not 
learn what type of action to expect or 
whether single shot or repeating. However, 
as the full particulars are so soon to be be- 
fore your readers, I shall await more or less 
patiently for it to come to the public. 

The writer has often wondered why such 
up-to-date manufacturers as the Stevens 
Arms Co. or the Remington people do not 
put out a twenty-gauge repeating shotgun. 
Many men of limited means like myself en- 
joy a little bird shooting, but do not feel 
able to own a really good double gun, and 
consequently use a pump gun as a compro- 
mise. Have used a Winchester pump ever 


since it first came out, and now own one 
that went through a fire and is fitted with a 
twelve and one-half-inch straight stock that 
only has about one-half the drop of the fac- 
tory stock. I cut off two and one-half inches 
of the thirty-inch full choke barrel, and 
never used a gun that I could get the quail 
with more often, and have used some mighty 
good Smiths and Parkers. With No. 5 chilled 
shot it gets the ducks just as far away as 
any of them. 

The new Stevens pump gun takes my 
fancy more than any repeating shotgun 1 
have yet seen, and could [ obtain one in 
twenty-gauge cylinder bore, with a twenty- 
six-inch barrel, I would not look further, but 
order it without delay, so I desire to add my 
voice to the growing call for such an arm 

Nebraska. G. R. GALE. 


More About 300-yard Turkey Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When | first read 
Mr. Brent Altsheler’s story in your Decem- 
ber number entitled, “The Turkey Shoot,” 
telling where the contestants used revolvers 
and at every fourth or fifth shot the best 
shots would generally get a turkey, I said to 
myself, “Well, that is sure going some,” and 
it wasn’t long until I read the article in an 
Eastern shooting paper entitled, “Hot Air 
Shooting.” [I didn’t quite agree with what 
the writer had to say, but all the time I 
wasn’t sure that a turkey could be hit every 
fourth or fifth shot at 309 yards with a re- 
volver. When giving shooting exhibitions 
about the country for the Peters Cartridge 
Co, I have often had someone make such a 
remark as, “Well, let’s see how close you can 
come to that rock over there with your re- 
volver.” I always used my .38 “Haines model 
revolver” without raising the sights, and aft- 
er a couple of shots to get the range, I could 
then put them in pretty close. That was as 
far as my knowledge of the capabilities of 
revolver shooting at long range went. 

I have from time to time read in different 
magazines articles written by Mr. Brent Alt- 
sheler and [I have always found them very 
interesting and without the objectionable 
style that some writers assume. Still, as I 
say, I was doubtful about this long-range tur- 
key shooting, but I said to myself, “Those 
fellows down in Kentucky must be good re- 
volver shots,” and let it rest at that. 

When receiving a copy of the April Out- 
door Life and reading what Captain Hardy 
had to say in regard to it, and seeing a cut 
of his shooting at a turkey on oilcloth, I de- 
cided I would try it to satisfy myself about 
the long-range revolver shooting. On April 


2d we took some 50-yard revolver targets out 
and put them up, but the wind was so strong 
that it would blow the targets down about as 
fast as we could put them up, so I decided 
to wait until the next day, but not before I 
had satisfied myself that a turkey could be 
hit at 300 yards when raising the U back 
sight. ; 

The next morning we painted a turkey on 
a piece of oilcloth 5 feet 6 inches long by 3 
feet 8 inches wide, the best we could, using 
the photo of the one in Outdoor Life to draw 
ours by. We then took the turkey to the 
range and measured off 300 yards. Before 
going further I will say that I used a .38 
Special, Model 1905 Smith & Wesson revol- 
ver, with the adjustable U target back sight, 
as supplied on the 1905 model. The ammu- 
nition I used was Peters Cartridge Co’s. reg- 
ular factory full smokeless load for a .38 
Special revolver. 

I raised the back sight and started my 
sighting shots to find the range. The first 
sighting shot went under the oilcloth and 
the next one went over it. The third, fourth 
and fifth shots hit the target, so I had them 
pasted and started on my string. My first, 
third and eighth shots hit the turkey, and I 
first thought that I would stop, but decided 
to finish out the fifteen shots. When I first 
started to shoot there wasn’t hardly a breath 
of air stirring, but toward the last there was 
quite a breeze blowing from my right across 
the target to my left. I had to shift the 
back sight over to allow for the wind, but 
was afraid ‘I would give it too much, and 
get it over too far and miss the oilcloth, and 
I thought that I had better leave good 
enough alone. You will notice that after the 
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eighth shot no more hit the turkey, but they 
were coming close. Here is the distance 
that each shot struck from the bird: 


BN ia Sins e wea mos he ees Turkey 
RN arr oc en 6 wb Dette’ slave's 1% inches 
oe Caw ip ed et cise Turkey 
Rc dc. 5p ag cca sin cemarice 2 inches 
MINI go oo uk Wise ow cates ate ohm 51% inches 
SMS bee ulh, Pear ck oe deers 9% inches 
IE eas baacesy Seek See xe 4 inch 
NS eee es ues seas Turkey 
SNE eee ene mS oe re 6144 inches 
NR aes Seg Stee ian aes 414 inches 
IE ing ci ate aim P 2 oa 91% inches 
Fea ae 13% inches 
ra aera 814 inches 
oe ooo eG ah ey 17% inches 
ee. fobs ena sc atc $8 1 inch 
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In closing [I will say that to those that 
have tried shooting at long range with a re- 
volver and using the adjustable U back 
sight it will be a surprise to you how close 
you can shoot, if you will try it, for I know 
it was to me. [| might also state-that I do 
not claim to be a target shooter, for all of 
my practice mostly has been for fancy shoot- 
ing with shotgun, rifle and revolver. 

I don’t want anyone to misunderstand me 
by thinking that it is very easy to hit a tur- 
key at 300 yards with a revolver, for it is 
not; but it can be done and [ myself with 
Captain Hardy would be interested to see 
some of the target shooters that make tar- 
get shooting with a revolver their study, do 
a little shooting and let us know about it. 

Oregon. GUS PERET. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


F’,. E. Wilkinson, Buffalo, N. Y.—In your 
February issue Mr. Chauncy Thomas writ- 
ing regarding “foot pounds” touches upon a 
subject that has caused me to wonder 
whether manufacturers computed their ta- 
bles of recoil by tables used in mechanics 
or by a machine registering the actual en- 
ergy exerted at the butt plate. 

My reason for this is the fact that I 
owned a .38-55-255 H. V. rifle with 24-inch 
barrel, weighing 6% pounds, that had more 
recoil than [ cared for. 

This last fall I shot a .45-90-300 H. V., 26- 
inch barrel, weighing 714 pounds, and the 
recoil was not unpleasant. 

The table gives the .38-55 as 9.42 foot 
pounds, and the .45-90 18.99 foot pounds, 

It seems to me that the recoil of the .38- 
55 was greater than the .45-90 and the flip of 
the .38-55 seemed considerably more than 
that of the .45-90; possibly the flip might be 
accounted for in the length of barrel, and 
again they may be loaded with different 
powder. 


Answer.—The information asked for is 
obtained experimently, by suspending the ri- 
fle or gun from the butt and from the muz- 
zle, in effect making a pendulum of it, so 
that when it is fired it can swing rearward 
and trace on a smoked plate, by means of 
stylii, attached to the gun or rifle, the path 
which the arm has taken. From this path 
can be obtained the maximum height (per- 
pendicular height) to which the gun has 
risen. This height, expressed in feet, we 
will call “H.” The problem is to determine 
the value of “E”’ where “E’=WH. W= 
mg=total weight of gun plus half the weight 
of the suspension wires. By submitting the 
known values, the result can be obtained, 
giving the energy of recoil. There is little 
or no connection between the energy as 
measured by the individual and as measured 
by a process as explained above, as the for- 
mer depends upon the individual, his per- 


sonal equation, etc., while the latter is inde- 
pendent of the individual and gives a true 
record of the recoil. A shooter can readily 
appreciate the difference in recoil between 
black and smokeless powder, the former be- 
ing in the nature of push; the latter in the 
nature of a blow. He will appreciate the 
fact that firing the same cartridge in a 10- 
pound gun, as against a 7-pound gun, will 
give him a totally different recoil and a dif- 
ferent “feel” on the shoulder. With the 
method described above this would not be 
so, as the energy in the cartridge, irrespec- 
tive of the weight of the gun used, would be 
determined, Referring to the statemént 
above as regards the 7-pound gun and the 
10-pound gun, it can be readily appreciated 
that the factor which affects the individual 
is not the energy of recoil, but the velocity 
of the recoil, inasmuch as the lighter gun 
will recoil with a greater velocity. It will 
be severer on the shooter than the heavier 
gun, which will travel with a slower veloc- 
ity. As a matter of fact, recoil can be di- 
vided into two classes so far as the individ- 
ual is concerned. The first stage is the 
blow which he feels on the shoulder. The 
second stage is in the nature of a push and 
is not noticed. As to the particular inquiry 
involving the recoil, or kick of the .38-55 
W. H. V. and the .45-90 W. H. V., it can be 
said that the length of barrel is a factor in 
the recoil. All things being equal, a 24- 
inch barrel will give more recoil than a 26- 
inch barrel. The density of loading and the 
powder used must also be taken into con- 
sideration. Where a cartridge is used in 
which there is little air space, the effect 
upon the shoulder of the individual is dif- 
ferent than where there is a considerable 
air space. 


Soren Hansen, Racine, Wis.—I would 
like to have a little information concerning 
the single-shot Winchester of .30-40 caliber. 
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Is it as accurate as the Krag rifle? How 
is it when used with short and mid-range 
ammunition? [J am thinking of getting one 
of these rifles with 26-inch barrel, as l 
imagine one of these rifles with the longer 
barrels would be difficult to hold in a wind. 
I would like to have Lieutenant Whelen’s 
opinion of this rifle. 


Answer.—It is our opinion that the .30-40 
single-shot Winchester will be found the 
equal of any rifle using same cartridge, and 
this opinion is held by many of the’ best 
marksmen. We would not advise you to get 
one of these rifles with 26-inch barrel as 
you contemplate doing, especially in view 
of the fact that you intend using a variety 
of loads in it, as most of the loads we have 
tried in this gun with the 26-inch barrel shot 
several inches higher at fifty yards than 
when using the full charge cartridge, mak- 
ing a change in adjustment of sights neces- 
sary at this range whenever changing am- 
munition. There are many loads that will 
shoot with practically the same sighting at 
fifty yards in one of these rifles equipped 
with the standard: barrel of 30 inches, and, 
although the gun is somewhat heavier in 
this length than with the shorter barrel, this 
is the length we would strongly urge you 
to choose, The longer gun would be prac- 
tically no more difficult to shoot in a wind 
than the shorter one—at least this is our 
opinion. One of the best all-around loads 
we have ever used in this rifle was 10 
grains weight of Marksman powder and 154- 
grain Ideal bullet No. 308241. This is very 
accurate up to 200 and 300 yards, and, as 
nearly as we could judge, not far from the 
.32-40 for power. For a lighter load to be 
used for small game, Ideal bullet No. 308245 
loaded with 5 grains weight of Marksman 
can be especialiy recommended. Lieutenant 
Whelen has often written of the .30-40 sin- 
gle-shot Winchester and considers it one of 
the best target and hunting arms. 


W. J. Nickerson, San Bernardino, Cal.—An 
argument has arisen as to which is the most 
accurate at 200 yards, a .25-35 Winchester 
or a .38-55, Model 1894. Supposing 100 shots 
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are fired by an expert from each gun at this 
range, which rifle would group its 100 shots 
in the smallest circle? 


Answer.—If low pressure smokeless cart- 
ridges were used in the .38-55 it wculd show 
slightly better accuracy than the .25-35 at 
200 yards. 


William H. Rhodes, Berkeley, Cal.— Which 
of these guns—the 9mm. Luger or .44-40 or 
.45 Colt—has the greatest actual stopping 
power at, say, fifty to seventy-five yards? 
My idea is to get a gun of heavy shocking 
power, keeping weight and bulk down as 
small as possible for that power, which will 
be right to take into rough country where 
mountain lions are numerous, as well as 
having some black bear. This would be the 
only gun taken along, so would have to be 
the “last word” if a gun was wanted. I will 
say that I have used an automatic enough 
to be accustomed to its holding and shoot- . 
ing. Which of the arms mentioned would 
you choose, considering the case as I have 
stated it? 


Answer.—Ballistics for the 9mm, Luger, 
Winchester make cartridges, as follows: 
Velocity, 1,025 foot seconds; energy, 291.7 
foot pounds; penetration, full metal patch 
bullet, ten boards %-inch thick, and with 
soft-point bullet, seven boards. Velocity, .45 
Colt, , U. M. C. black powder, 922 foot sec- 
onds; energy 472 foot pounds, penetration 
eight to nine pine boards %-inch thick; ve- 
locity .44-40, about 1,000 foot seconds; en- 
ergy, 481 foot pounds; penetration, from 
eight to nine boards. For the purpose you 
mention, the writer would prefer the Colt 
revolver, shooting one of the two last cart- 
ridges mentioned. As our readers may have 
something in the way of information to hand 
us concerning this subject, we would be 
pleased to publish any articles submitted 
that would seem to be of general interest 
to revolver shooters, We think this would 
be far better, especially in view of the fact 
that we have often in past issues exp?essed 
ourselves pretty freely along the lines men- 
tioned. 


A Day 


O for a day outdoors! 
Just to stretch my length on a sun-warmed rock; 
Just to brim my lungs with the forest air; 
Just to roam like a creature, lone and wild. 
Just a day of release from care! 


GERTRUDE ROTHGEB CARMEN. 
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My Favorite Gun 
S. F. Rambo. 


“Reminiscences” is, no doubt, the best 
title for the accompanying picture, for here 
is spent many happy moments, surrounded 
by my dear old friends, the guns, and the 
specimens, secured only by many trials and 
long tramps through snow, darkness, barren 
lands covered with scrub oaks, rhododen- 
dron swamps and rocky mountains. 

The blue smoke curls gracefully from the 
old briar pipe scenting the atmosphere with 
an aroma that soothes way dull care; the 
whistling wind driving the sleet against the 
window panes, brings to mind, with great 
vividness the night spent in camp on the 
mountain, when the country was swept with 
an early and unlooked for blizzard. 

Just let your eyes travel down the long 
line of guns until they rest on “Old Favor- 
ite.” Ah! you cannot resist the temptation 
to take it from the rack, try the locks and 
glance through the polished barrels. How 
often? Well, most every time the old black 
pipe is lighted and the “reminiscences” of 
bygone hunts take me back to the soughing 
pines, drumming grouse and the grand old 
hills. 

Some year previous, while hunting in one 
of the lower counties, with fair success, and 
wishing to explore the hills to the northwest, 
I took the train before daylight, and after a 
couple of hours arrived at one of those cross- 
roads stations in a veritable “hunters’ para- 
dise.” 

Inc .iring of the station agent, I was di- 
rected to a small inn about a mile back, 
where I arrived in due time, and saw a big 
wholesome-looking man lighting a lamp in 
the lounging room. 

On stating my errand he conducted me to 
a comfortable room with the advice to get 
into my shooting togs as he would have a 
man to guide me in a few minutes, all of 
which was speedily done. 

We had not gone through the bushy hills 
more than a mile before a fine bunch of 
grouse flushed at our very feet. Four loads 
of sixes were instantly cleaving the atmos- 
phere, but only two of the king of game 
birds came to bag. We followed a couple of 
stragglers and my guide bagged one and 


missed the other, driving the bird towards 
me, a rocketgr, which took both of my bar- 
rels to secure. 

I was shooting a well-known make of gun, 
with which [I could make a fair ‘shot at 
times, but which was not as satisfactory as 
one could wish. Therefore, on my return 
home I purchased a gun of another make 
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which promised to be all that could be de- 
sired. 

Arranging to take part in a Christmas 
shooting match, and_of course anxious to try 
the new gun, | arrived at the club house, 
when great was my dismay to find one of the 
springs broken. 

This was exceedingly annoying, to say the 
least, and was remedied by using a strong 
rubber band to hold it in place. 
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Later on, after having this gun repaired 
and shooting through several matches during 
the season, I found that the hammers did 
not always cock, giving me a “goose-egg” 
on the score board many times. I wrote to 
the manufacturers regarding fhis difficulty 
and they explained the situation by stating 
that I “used the one barrel too frequently 
and should shoot each alternately.” 

This gave me a mild spell of nervous pros- 
tration, but I tried to profit by the advice, as 
their output was thought to be the “quint- 
esence of infallibility,” and went on another 
trip for grouse and “brown back” rabbits. 

About daylight the following morning we 
started through the first of the wood roads, 
when a grouse flushed right at our feet, like 
a roll of thunder, The gun flew to my shoul. 
der instantly, but the right trigger was 
loose; it was only rare presence of mind 
that prompted me to hastily pull the left, 
and the bird came to the ground. 

We had quite a pow-pow over this queer 
action on the gun’s part, but the mystery 
was still unsolved when we started into the 
hills, 

On climbing the steep mountain side, 
through laurel and pine, we came to a ridge, 
where the largest trees had been cut off, the 
stumps of which were covered with long 
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sprouts. Happening to strike one of these 
bunches with a stick, we were surprised to 
see a big brown hare jump from the stump 
into the laurel. Calling the dogs, Belle and 
Bing, we put them on the trail, and the 
woods were soon ringing with their delight- 
ful music. 

Running up a wood road about a hundred 
yards and climbing a large stump, nerves all 
tingling, I heard the hounds returning. mak- 
ing old cotton “dust” for all he was worth. 
Just in front was a long stick of timber, now 
rotten with age, on the top of which I pres- 
ently saw Brer Rabbit trying to fool the 
dogs. Sighting down the log, I pulled, just 
as he was leaving for the laurel, and those 
grand old hills will know this veteran no 
more. 

Remembering this experience, we looked 
over all the stumps we could find, and suc- 
ceeded in getting five more of these big fel- 
lows. 

Shortly after this trip I made up my mind 
that I would have to seek elsewhere for a 
gun that would give me perfect satisfaction. 
I had received catalogues by the ton, until 
the postman began looking me over; had 
talked to distraction the salesmen at all the 
gun stores. At last a happy moment ar- 
rived when I saw a “demonstrating” gun, 
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the Fox, with the frame and stock cut away, 
showing the “internal regions” and their 
mode of working. Then, lo and behold my 
“fondest dreams came true.” There was a 
gun that could not but cock the hammers 
when the barrels were lowered. This in it- 
self was a revelation. Then, too, it had ex- 
tremely heavy spiral springs, which could 
not possibly break. 

Soon this gun was ordered from the fac- 


tory. The new gun was delivered on time’ 


and most of the club were anxious as I to 
try it out for results. Two of the members 
were selected to make the pattern, shooting 
our ordinary shells, which we were using 
that day on blue rocks. Forty yards were 
measured off with great precision, and the 
gun fired. We then repaired to the target 
- and the picture presented there made the old 
skeptics wince. 

The left barrel called for 75 per cent, but 
we obtained 871% per cent with 22 pellets 
in the 6-inch bullseye. (I have that target 
yet.) Congratulations from all the members 
of the club were extended me on possessing 
such a fine gun, but the way we proceeded, 
one and all, to powder up blue rocks was 
something absolutely beyond our fondest 
hopes. j 

We were in the hills one day, four of. us, 
when an old brown back was coursing 
through the brush, which had been fired at 
by one of the party, when he shouted that 
it was the “charmed hare” they had often 
hunted and: could not kill. In a short while 
I saw a brown streak passing down the 
trail, some fifty yards away, and throwing 
up the new gun, which fitted me like a glove, 
I pulled. They only laughed and guyed me, 
stating, “City fellers always shoot at rabbits 
a mile off,’ but on going to where we last 
saw him, we found bunny stretched out full 
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length, dead as a hammer. This made the 
boys sit up and take notice. 

Our route took us over a high ridge, when 
we saw a hawk sailing aloft. Getting all 
hands down in the brush and waiting until 
the bird was just overhead, I pulled the left 
on him, and he gradually sank to the ground, 
bringing forth many exclamations of won- 
der from the ‘“Doubting Thomases.” 











Some New Books 


Down at Stein’s Pass, by P. S. McGeeney; il- 
- econ nee $1.00; The Angel Guardian Press, 
oston, 


In this book is told the story of a trust 
placed upon the shoulders of a young engi- 
neer and how he carried his burden, without 
shirking from duty, for long, weary years, 
and his reward. Interwoven in this inter- 
esting and up-to-date story is a beautiful ro- 
mance casually introducing such characters 
as Geronimo, the notorious Apache chief; 
“Billie the Kid,’ the notorious outlaw, and 
his exterminator, the famous Pat Garrett. 
These characters, together with the hero, Al- 
den Raymond, play conspicuous parts in this 
border drama of New Mexico. 

The Practical Country Gentleman, by Edward 

K. Parkinson; 190 pages; illustrated; $1.25 

net; A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


This work is intended as an aid to the 
farmer in running his farm on a business ba- 
sis for profit. The advice which is given is 
far reaching and valuable to the up-to-date 
farmer in showing him ways of avoiding 
some of the stumbling blocks which so often 
beset a beginner and which tend to discour- 
age and retard him. Economy of production 
is the keynote of the advice given, but only 
such economy as is consistent with the rais- 
ing of high-class products. For, says he, with 
choice table eggs fetching 60 cents a dozen 
and home-made, unsalted butter 75 cents a 
pound at hotels and clubs, it pays to provide 
every reasonable comfort for the producers of 
these articles. 





Motor Craft Encyclopedia, by B. E. Elliott 
and P. R. Ward; 156 pages; illustrated: 
$1.00; The Motor Craft Encyclopedia Pub. 
Co., Cleveland, O. 


If you own a motor boat or ever expect to 
buy one you should not be without a copy 
of this book. It is endorsed by the leading 
boat and engine manufacturers, motor boat- 
ing publications and boat clubs. It tells how 
to install a marine motor—how to paint a 
boat—how to get maximum power from ma- 
rine engines in detail, their use, care and 
operation—describes various types of motor 
craft—contains dictionary of all nautical 
terms—gives motor boat laws and harbor reg- 
ulations—tells what to do in case of drown- 


ing and other accidents—and a thousand and 
one other things every motor-boatman should 
know. 


Me—Smith, by Caroline Lockhart; 315 pages; 
illustrated; $1.20 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 


There is a fascination about tales of the 
West that appeals to the American public, 
and this fascination is shared, it is said, by 
Australian and other English-speaking colo- 
nists of regions where conditions exist simi- 
lar to those encountered west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Not since the publication of “The 
Virginian” has so powerful a cowboy story 
been told as Miss Caroline Lockhart’s novel, 
“Me—Smith,” just published by Lippincott’s. 
Had the book been issued anonymously, it is 
not too much to assert that no one ever 
would have suggested that it could be from 
the pen of a woman, so thoroughly has the 
author adapted her style to the requirements 
of her task, so consistent is her dialogue, so 
virile is her thought and her language, so 
clear her understanding of the rough men 
and the half-breeds whom she has brought 
into action, She has unflinchingly faced the 
conditions that pertain to the hard struggle 
for existence met with in the cattle raising 
country beyond the Bad Lands. Miss Lock- 
hart wrote for the Philadelphia Bulletin for 
a number of years under the nom-de-plume 
of “Suzette,” and now resides in Cody, Wyo. 
She is very fond of hunting, having killed 
her elk, mountain goat and bear. 


Down at Cross Timbers, by P. S. McGeeney; 
illustrated; $1.00; The Angel Guardian 
Press, Boston. 


This story is a romance of Old Missouri, 
introducing some simple but beautiful char- 
acters residing in the north range of the 
Ozark Mountains giving the version of Bill 
Childers’ first visit to St. Louis during the 
Carnival of the “Veiled Prophet” and his im- 
pressions. Throughout, the whole_ story 
shows the grim determination of Jack Lan- 
don and his ultimate success in braving the 
dangers that ever beset him, crowning him 
with success in the end. The author knows 
personally of what he writes, having broken 
bread with, and being the guest of some of 
the characters portrayed in “Down at Cross 
Timbers.” 








Death of Phil Oberlander 
(“Count Orlando.’’) 


We have just received advice from Mr. Charles L. Barker, the well- 
known guide of Riley Brook, N. B., telling of the death of our old con- 
tributor, Phil Oberlander of Hronow, Bohemia. Mr. Oberlander had 
hunted big game in nearly all the countries of the globe, his trophies 
in most cases being donated to the Vienna (Austria) Museum. Many 
of his stories have appeared in Outdoor Life, and even up to the time 
of this sad news, we had been expecting “a manuscript from him on 
his last hunt, in accordance with a promise made us to that effect. 
The part of Mr. Barker’s letter referring to Mr. Oberlander reads as 
follows: 

“Did you know that Phil Oberlander is dead? 
wounded buffalo bull in the lower Soudan. 
yet, more than this. 


He was killed by a 
I have not got particulars 
I suppose that you know that he was made a 
Oberlander and I were 
In one of his last letters 


baron last winter.by the Austrian Emperor, 
good friends and the news kind of upset me, 
he suggested that I write up his two hunting trips with me for Out- 


door Life. I will do this if you care for them, only I have no photos 
taken during the hunts.” 2 

Of course we have advised Mr. Barker that we would be glad to re- 
ceive the stories on the hunts mentioned, which will appear in the 
magazine as soon after arrival as possible. 
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THE OUTDOOR LIFE AS IT LOOKED WHEN LAUNCHED AT SAN PEDRO, CALIF 


Off to Nome in a Motor Boat 


Many days before the appearance of this 
number of Outdoor Life, our intrepid repre- 
sentative, Mr. J. A. Ricker, and his friend, 
Mr. Joseph Ingersol, will both be well on 
their way to Nome, Alaska, via the Yukon 
River and the Arctic Circle, in their 25-foot 
motor boat, “Outdoor Life.” A cut of the 
boat at its launching appears herewith. As 
will be seen, it is a staunch-looking, seawor- 
thy craft, and one which looks capable of 
carrying the Outdoor Life representatives 
safely to their journey’s end, It will, inci- 
dentally, on its 4,000-mile journey, carry joy- 
ous and instructive tidings to thousands of 
residents along the interesting route be- 
tween Tacoma and Nome, who up to the 
time of the appearance of this boat and its 
crew in their midst, have never known of so 
long and hazardous a trip in such a small 
craft. This trip is destined to open the eyes 
of the motor-boating world to the possibili- 
ties of this form of boat; it will, besides, do 
more toward popularizing the use of motor 
boats for long-distance cruises than any- 
thing ever before accomplished. It will 
demonstrate to motor-boatists the practica- 
bility of this kind of craft to withstand the 
hard knocks of ocean voyages in connection 
with trips of this nature, and we predict that 
it will inaugurate many new ideas in motor 
boat. building not heretofore thought of; for, 
in line with the demand for boats to with- 
stand such hard usage is sure to come a re- 
modeling of plans to suit the conditions. 

A few words here concerning Mr. Ricker’s 
outfit and some specifications of the boat. 
may be interesting to our readers: In under- 
taking so long a trip as he contemplated, the 
first essential was a boat that would com- 
bine seaworthiness and comfort and which 
would yet be small enough to ship over the 
White Pass & Yukon R. R., a narrow 
gauge road with small tunnels, and at the 
same time be able to navigate the Yukon 
river with its many rapids, shoals and bars. 

Mr. Ricker decided on a Pioneer knock- 
down frame, model 725; length over all, 25 
feet; beam, 7 feet; a raised deck cruiser with 
cabin 17 feet long and 5 foot head room, a 
heavy-framed boat with good depth under 
water, that will not pound in a sea-way. 


The cockpit is 6 feet 3 inches by 6 feet 4. 


inches, 10 inches above water line, with 


drain scupper and two 30-gallon cylindrical 
gasolene tanks under side seats, and adrum 
with pit cock that the gasoline pipes lead to. 
By this means he can settle dirt and water 
and draw off same before it reaches the car- 
buretor, First under cabin is the engine 
room and galley (Mr. Ricker doesn’t believe 
in engine under floor); the engine room is 
6 feet 4 inches long with big skylight above, 
two port lights and a 12x16 window through 
which can be seen the engine from the steer- 
ing wheel on port side of cockpit. The re- 
verse lever comes up through the cockpit 
floor just back of cabin. The power is an 

h. p. heavy-duty Perfection (Caille) two- 
cycle engine. It is a business-looker with 
6-inch bearing, 1%-inch crankshaft, 1%-inch 
crankpin, 54-inch bore, 5-inch stroke, 18- 
inch propeller (3 blades) and 25-inch pitch. 

Mr. Ricker will report later on the working 
of his engine. He only ran it two days, the 
last day from the upper part of New- 
port Bay, California, out through the baron 
to the Pacific and on to San Pedro harbor, 
30 miles. In that little pull she ran like a 
clock, not missing a shot in the two days. 
No engine can beat that. 

Mr. Ricker put a drum around the exhaust 
pipe and takes the air to carburetor from 
that, thus getting a continuous supply olf 
warm air, thereby guaranteeing non-affec- 
tion from atmospheric changes. He has two 
systems of ignition, the Perfix, with magneto, 
and dry-batteries and coil. Jump-spark igni- 
tion, except magneto, is all mounted on shelf 
over and just back of é@éngine, in a warm and 
dry place. On the port side of engine room 
is the.store and sink, also locker for pro- 
visions on the starboard side, tool locker. 

The cabin has two transoms 25 inches wide 
and 6 feet 3 inches long, and 24-inch floor 
space between at widest part tapering to 15 
inches at bulkhead, which is 4 feet 11 inches 
from stern. The boat has a 15-gallon water 
tank in bow, also clothes closets, and lock- 
ers under side seats, with hooks and racks 
in wall, 

There is a 15-foot mast stepped in cabin 
roof, wire stayed, and a leg-of-mutton sail 
is carried, 14% feet by 45 feet, for emer- 
gency, as well as one 45-pound anchor with 
250 feet of %-inch manila rope, one 15-pound 
anchor and 100 feet of %-inch rope. The aft- 
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er-deck has good storage space. Altogether 
~ is the biggest little boat one can imag- 
ne. 

We bespeak for Mr. Ricker and Mr. In- 
gersol a hearty reception from the people of 
Alaska, They are both sportsmen of the 
highest type, whose past experiences in 
“roughing it’ will stand them well on their 
present trip. 

It will not be long now until Mr. Ricker’s 
illustrated stories on this trip will appear, 
and if we are not mistaken, every man in 
the United States and Alaska who is inter- 
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ested in Alaska hunting or motor boating in 
general will want to read every line written 
about this journey of adventure. Therefore, 
it will be well that all such who are not al- 
ready subscribers should see that their sub- 
scriptions commence at as early a date as 
possible, in order that they may not miss an 
issue containing these.stories. Mr. Ricker will 
rersonally solicit subscriptions in all the 
towns through which he passes, so those of 
Alaska who are interested can subscribe di- 
rect to him, 


Rush Razee and His Exhibition Work 


Denver is becoming the Mecca of sporting 
goods, powder and arms company representa- 
tives. Centrally located as it is for all the 
points in the territory of the great West, it 





is appealing to the good sense of the manu- 
facturers as a suitable place in which to have 
at least one traveling representative an- 
chored, Captain Hardy of the Peters Car- 
tridge Co. is now permanently established 
here, as has heretofore been announced, and 
now we hear of another representative, Mr. 
Rush Razee of the U. M. C.-Remington Com- 
pany, being placed in Denver. 

Mr. Razee was employed by the Remington 
Arms-U. M. C. Company about five years ago 
as a missionary, in which capacity he worked 
until Jan. 1, 1909, when he’was transferred to 


the shooting force, and hes since that time 
done fancy rifle, revolver and shotgun shoot- 
ing. His territory embraces every state west 
of the Mississippi river and Mexico. 

He is already billed to shoot this season at 
a number of the state fairs throughout the 
West; also at the Frontier celebration at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., in August, and at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, during the National Rifle meet. 

In witnessing one of Mr. Razee’s exhibi- 
tions you will see a number of new shots 
of his own origination such as splitting cards 
with a .44 caliber six-shooter, sighting the 
gun with two mirrors, also triple mirror 
shots, and shooting two revolvers, one right 
side up, the other upside down, sighting both 
with one mirror. He will hit two blue rock 
targets, simultaneously, at a distance of 
about twenty feet. 

Shooting at one stationary and one swing- 
ing target he hits both simultaneously, sight- 
ing one gun with a mirror. He will throw 
a target into the air, remove a revolver from 
holster and hit the target before it reaches 
the ground. He will hit flying targets 
shooting a pistol upside down. 

At one of his exhbiitions you will see all 
the shots usually performed with a .22 cali- 
ber rifle, made with an Autoloading .35 cali- 
ber, high power rifle; also double and triple 
shots and targets hit that are thrown 
straight away to a distance of 50 or 60 feet. 

With a Remington pump gun Mr. Razee 
will hit five blue rock targets thrown into 
the air by himself and with the gun entirely 
empty, he will throw a target into the air, 
remove a shell from his pocket, place it in 
the magazine of the gun, operate the action, 
thereby loading it, and hit the target before 
it reaches the grownd. With three loaded shells 
in the magazine of the Remington pump gun, 
also two empty shells in the magazine and 
one empty in the chamber of the gun, he 
will eject all three empties so they are all in 
the air at the same time and hit all three 
before they reach the ground, e 

He will also eject an empty shell from the 
pump gun, lay it aside, pick up the autoload- 
ing gun and hit the empty before it reaches 
the ground, 

With a Remington autoloading shotgun he 
will hit flying targets, shooting the gun up- 
side down, Throwing three targets into the 
air he will hit one with the gun upside down, 
turn the gun over and hit the other two with 
the gun right side up. He will throw two 
targets, hit one shooting from his left shoul- 
der, change the gun and hit the other shoot- 
ing from the right shoulder. 

These and many other difficult feats of 
marksmanship attract large crowds to all of 
Mr. Razee’s exhibitions, and the fact that he 
throws all his own targets, and in such a 
way that they travel out and away from the 
gun muzzle instead of falling towards it, 
makes his demonstrations interesting and in- 
structive to all who see them. 
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Colorado’s New Game Laws 


The last Assembly of Colorado did not ad- 
journ without giving consideration to the 
game bills submitted, although but slight 
changes have been made in the old laws. Fol- 
lowing is a table of the open seasons on the 
game and fish of this state under the enact- 
ments of the last Assembly: 

Deer with horns, Oct. 1 to Oct. 6. 

Prairie chickens, mountain and 
grouse, Aug. 15 to Oct. 10. 

Sage chickens, Aug. 1 to Sept. 1. 

Ducks, geese, brants, swans, cranes, plov- 
ers, curlews, snipes and other wading, marsh 


and shore birds and water fowls, Oct. 1 to 
March 1 of following year. 
Doves, Aug. 1 to Sept. 1, except in alti- 


tudes of 7,000 feet, July 10 to Aus. 10. 

Open season in running streams for trout 
and grayling not less than seven inches in 
length, May 25 to Oct. 31. In lakes, May 1 
to Oct. 31. 


willow 
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Open geason for whitefish, bass, catfish 
and wall-eyed pike, March 1 to Nov. 30 

Mr. J. J. Hall of Denver, who, together 


with some of the local sportsmen, worked 
hard to cut out the spring shooting of ducks 
in this state, writes as follows concerning the 
new water fowl season: 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—I am pleased to ad- 
vise you that the bill prohibiting spring 
shooting of duck and all other water fowl 
in Colorado passed both the Senate and House 
yesterday (May 5.) The open season is now 
from Oct. 1 to March 1. As soon as the Wy- 
oming can be induced to pass a similar bill, 
ducks will be comparatively safe after they 
leave the rice fields of Texas, as Montana's 
open season closes Jan. 1. I consider this a 
victory for all true sportsmen. I know all 
readers of Outdoor Life will be glad to learn 
that Colorado has joined the majority of the 
states in protecting our greatest migratory 
game bird for posterity.” 


Turkey Shoot at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That turkey shoot- 
ing at 200 and 300 yards is fast becoming a 
popular sport in Colorado, goes without say- 
ing. Denver started the ball a-rolling on 
April 23rd with 19 entries, all shooting at 
300 yards, using revolvers. J. H. Parry was 
the man who won the silver cup donated by 
J. A. McGuire, with the good score of three 
hits in 20 shots, shooting in a gale of wind 
and rain, 

Now Colorado Springs organizes a revolver 
club with 31 members, and 24 shooters try 
their hand on May 7th at the turkey target, 
200 yards. Conditions were as bad if not 
worse than when the Denver club held their 
match, This time R. B. Wilson, shooting a 
22 cal. Remington pistol and Peters 22 long 
rifle cartridges, won the fishing outfit do- 
nated by A. H. Hardy with 4 hits out of 20 


shots, a most remarkable performance under 
the conditions. He was followed close by 
one A. M. LeMarcier, who scored 3 hits in 20 
shots. Tod Powell, I. M. Auld, W. E. Doner 
and J. H. Finnup tied for third place with 
one hit each and in the shoot off on a stand- 
ard American 50 yard target, shooting at 
100 yards, Tod Powell, the enterprising 
sporting goods merchant, made the good 
score of 25 out of a possible 100. Consider- 
ing that most all of the contestants were new 
at the revolver game, their work was splen- 
did and they promise to develop some skill- 
ful shots with little practice. 

The scores of those hitting the turkey one 
or more times were as follows: 
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“The Indians” will ‘‘Pow-wow” This year at Eugene 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take pleasure in 
handing you under separate cover a copy of 
the annual booklet and program of the fourth 
tournament and pow-wow of The Pacific In- 
dians, to be held this year early in June, 
in the beautiful little city of Eugene, Ore- 

on, 
<4 It is expected that, in the absence of an 
Interstate Pacific Handicap this year in the 
Northwest, this tourney will in a measure 
take the place of that classic event. We 
confidently expect the biggest attendance 
ever recorded for trap shooting in this part 
of the West. 


The program conforms to the Interstate 
regulations, with additions of a number of 
special events, and the added money, which, 
together with the money-back system to be 
used, makes it one of the most attractive 
prospects ever offered western shooters at the 
traps. ; 

Eugene is one of the prettiest towns in all 
the big West, and its good people will spare 
no pains to entertain all comers on this oc- 
ecasion. The shooting grounds are the very 
best to be found anywhere, with a sky back- 
ground in all directions. 


Wash, F. C. RIEHL. 


Rocky Mountain Rifle Club of Butte, Mont., Victorious 


Associated Press dispatch from Washing- 
ton, D. C., dated April 20th, reads as follows: 
“The Rocky Mountain Rifle Club of Butte, 
Montana, today was awarded the Club Rifle 
Shooting Championship of the United States 
for the second time by the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America, having defeated by 992 
to 990 out of a possible 1,000 the Winchester 
Rod and Gun Club of New Haven, Conn. One 
mee of each team made a perfect score of 
00.” ; 

The above dispatch concentrates the es- 
sence of a remarkable series of national inter- 
club league rifle matches. These competi- 
tive shoots began the middle of December, 


1910, and the final result, after stubborn com- 
petition and record shooting, is just an- 
nounced, Rifle clubs representing twenty-six 
different cities of the United States were the 
contestants in this national tournament and 
the interest was always maintained at fever 
heat because of the very close scores. 

This is the second time that the Rocky 
Mountain Rifle Club has won first honors in 
a national tournament, which is very grati- 
fying to the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 
as the members of this organization are ama- 
teurs exclusively and both times was this 
club equipped with Stevens rifles. 


























1911 FOX AUTOMATIC SHELL EJECTOR 


Sportsmen have usually considered guns 
equipped with automatic shell ejectors as be- 
ing complicated and liable to get out of or- 
der. The Fox gun has always been equipped 
with a very strong ejector, but during the 
past years their inventors have been work- 
ing continuously on an ejector with the idea 
of eliminating all fine adjustments, at the 
same time adhering strictly to the Fox idea 
of simplicity and strength of mechanism 
which has characterized all Fox guns. After 
years of costly experimental work, and in- 
venting and patenting several ejectors, they 
finally discovered what they claim to be the 
true principle on which an ejector should 
work, 

One of the chief features of the Fox 1911 
ejector is that the trip which releases the 


ejector mechanism and causes the fired shell 
to be ejected from the gun, is set in a defi- 
nite operative position when the hammer is 
fired, and it remains stationary in this op- 
erative position until the ejector mechanism 
has been tripped and the shell ejected. Spiral 
springs are used throughout the entire con- 
struction, and the number of parts reduced to 
the minimum, Spiral springs are unbreakable 
and guaranteed for all time. The Fox eject- 
ing mechanism is practically a duplicate of 
the Fox lock, which has stood the test of 
many years, and given splendid service, This 
new ejector is now supplied on all Fox guns, 
and any of the regular gun and sporting 
goods dealers will be glad to show it to those 
who are interested. 


LIFE-SAVING BOATS AND CANOES. 





A PRODUCT OF THE LIFE SAVING BOAT 
COMPANY. 


Since the time when Noah built the ark 
and saved a goodly portion of the denizens of 
the earth, a large percentage of humanity 
have studied the art of boat building. Some 


have aimed to make cheap boats, while oth- 
ers have not been satisfied until they have 
produced the best. 

In the folding boat line the very highest 
state of perfection has been reached by the 
Life Saving Folding Boat Company of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., whose boats and canoes are 
now used in every part of the civilized 
world and are handled by over 500 dealers in 
the United States as a standard article of 
commerce, 

Their boats and canoes are warranted safe 
and durable, and the most satisfactory fold- 
ing boat made at any price. They are guar- 
anteed to outlast and outcarry wood or steel 
boats of same size, and row or paddle with 
half the power required by the heavier boats. 

You can depend upon any statement made 
by this company. They will send their liter- 
ature, if you will write for Folder D to the 
Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, 


RIFLE TELESCOPES AND THEIR VALUE. 


The latest proof of the remarkable results 
that may be obtained through the use of a 
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telescope is the one-hundred shot record of 
A. Hubalek, Brooklyn, N. Y., who scored 2,484 
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\' Boston Garters 
Sold in Shops the 
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| Worn by Well 

Dressed Men. 
Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c. 
Mailed on receipt of Price. 

GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS 

Boston, U.S.A. 
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pee Fishing Rods 


Buy of your local dealer a “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing 
Rod with the word “BRISTOL” stamped on the Reel 

_ seat, and he will give you a 
copy of the valuable cloth 
bound book, “Tricks and 
Knacks of Fishing’’, contain- 
ing 40 chapters of expert 
fishing advice. The book is 
not given free with any 
other rod except a genuine 


“BRISIOL”. Write for 
FREE CATALOGUE 
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TRICKS and 
KNACKS of 
FISHING 












Send your dealer’s name. We will 
supply him with one book free for 
each ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rod which he now 
has or which he buys during 1911. 






144 PAGES 


THE HORTON MFC. CO. 


88 HORTON ST., BRISTOL,CONN. 














out of a possible 2,500 points (75 feet dis- 
tance—off-hand shooting) at the Annual In- 
door Championship match of the Zettler Rifle 
Club tournament, New York City, March 15, 
1911. Mr. Hubalek shot the smallest hun- 
dred shot group that was ever made and 
every shot went into a circle of less than 
one inch diameter. 


A Stevens rifle fitted with Stevens Tele- 
scope No. 368 made this record possible. This 
six-power telescope has focusing adjustment, 
adjustable cross hairs and small detachable 
mounts—an ideal outfit for hunting as well 
as target shooting. It will fit any rifle and 
the price complete with mountingsis but $16. 


THE ROMANCE OF REMINGTON ARMS. 


We first catch sight of the beginnings of 
the Remington arms in 1816. At that time 
we find Eliphalet Remington and his son 
(also Eliphalet) at work at their trade of 
blacksmiths. The tiny forge shop still 
stands though the old water wheel that gave 
them their power has long since been 
washed away. 

One day the son asked his father for a 
rifle and met with a refusal. The request 
was natural, for the surrounding hills were 
full of game. The father must have had his 
own reasons for refusing the money but—it 
made Remington arms! 

Eliphalet, Jr., merely closed his firm jaws 
tightly, and began collecting scrap iron upon 
his own account, This he welded skillfully 
into a gun barrel, walked fifteen miles to 


Utica to have it rifled, and had a weapon of 
which he might be proud. It was such a 
very good gun, in fact, that the neighbors or- 
dered others like it and soon the Remington 
forge found itself hard at work meeting the 
increasing demand, 

Soon the demand for the guns became so 
great that Eliphalet, Jr., found that he could 
afford to put in his own rifling machine. Up 
to this time he had carried each barrel to 
Utica. Now the forge was a complete gun- 
factory, receiving material as scrap iron and 
turning out finished rifles. Shotguns were 
also made. 

Father and son worked away briskly, cre- 
ating a brand-new American industry. They 
put brains as well as metal into their guns 
and Remington arms soon began to be 
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THE REMINGTON FACTORY AS IT LOOKS TODAY. 


famous in all the surrounding counties. 
_ In 1828, the same year that the elder Rem- 
ington met his death through accident, the 
business outgrew the little shop by the 
brookside—burst its shell, as it were, like a 
17-year locust—and bought a hundred-acre 
farm near the Erie canal. There the great 
plant stands today, surrounded by the grow- 
ing town of Ilion. 

It’s a far cry from this small beginning to 
the present works that cover 18 acres of 
ground and afford a floorage of 400,000 
square feet. The equipment of the factory 
includes steam and electricity for operating 
the appliances and machinery which are 
principally of a special character, particular- 
ly adapted and built at the works for the 
peculiar operations incident to the manufac- 
ture of the very highest grade of firearms. 
Today the works of the Remington Arms 
Company present an illustration of what con- 
stitutes a perfect industrial establishment, 
with an equipment such as only ample capi- 
tal could purchase and the very highest de- 
gree of mechanical skill and ingenuity de- 
vise, conducted under a management which 
has brought it up to the very acme of order 
and perfected system in all details and fea- 
tures, The works give employment in the va- 
rious departments to a force of about 1,200 
highly-skilled and efficient operatives. 

The manufactures of the company embody 
what is known as the “Remington Idea” in 
repeating rifles and shotguns, also the 
famous Remington small-bore military rifles 
and carbines, 

The sporting arms made at these works 
are in use all over the United States and in 
many foreign countries and are suitable for 
killing almost any kind of quarry. 

Remington arms have been and are favor- 
ite weapons with many of the leading hunt- 
ers of the Dark Continent and the Asian 


jungles, as well as in our own and the neigh- 
boring Canadian woods and forests, 

The name “Remington” is therefore known 
in every quarter of the globe and is taken 
as a synonym for extreme excellence and ef- 
ficiency in firearms, Intelligent experience, 
progressiveness and the maintenance of the 
highest standards have placed the name in 
its prominent position, 

The firearms made at the works of the 





THE OLD SHOP AS IT NOW STANDS. 
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Twice as Much for 








Your Tire Money 
Tires That Can’t Rim-Cut—Tires 10% Oversize 





Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have become the sen- 
sation. Over 600,000 have now been sold. 

Last year our tire sales trebled because of this 
tire’s popularity. This year, 64 leading motor car 
makers have contracted for these tires. 

The present demand is twice that of last year— 
six times that of two years ago. Our enormous 
plants are run night and day, with three shifts of 
men, to supply it. 

All because these tires now cost nothing extra, 
and they cut tire bills in two. 











Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


This is the tire as it fits any standard rim. Com- 
pare it with the clincher tire fitted on the same rim 
See picture in next column. 

The removable rim flanges are simply slipped to 
the opposite sides of the rim. Then they curve out- 
ward instead of inward; The tire, when deflated, 
rests on a rounded edge and rim-cutting is made im- 
possible. 





No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooksonthe base. They 
do not need to be hooked to the rim. No tire bolts 
are needed when you use these tires, There is 
nothing to “freeze” into the 

















Ordinary Clincher Tire 


With the ordinary tire—which must be hooked to 
the rim—the rim flanges are set to curve inward. 
You can see how the flanges dig into the tire—how 
they rim-cut a punctured tire. 





Look again at the pictures. Note how No-Rim-Cut 
tires begin to flare right from the base of the rim. 
Because of that flare we can make the tires 10 per 
cent oversize. And we do it without extra charge. 

That means 10 per cent more air—10 per cent 
greater carrying capacity. And that, with the average 
car, adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage, 

That 10 per cent oversize takes care of the extras— 
the top, glass front, gas tank, etc, It saves overload- 
ing, saves blow-outs. Nine times in ten a tire without 
it carries too much load, 





These two features together—No-Rim-Cut and 
oversize—under average conditions cut tire bills in 
two. Yet they cost nothing extra now. 

Is a tire like that worth asking for when other 
tires, at an equal price, do only half as much? 

So many men think so that 





rim flange. 


The reason lies in 126 
braided wires which are vul- 
canized into our tire base. 
That makes the base un- 
stretchable. The tire can’t 
come off until you remove the 
flange, because nothing can 
possibly stretch it. 


We control this feature by 
patent. Itisthe only practical 
method yet devised to make 
an unstretchable tire base. 





(jOODYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


the demand for these tires 
has become overwhelming. 
Enough have been sold al- 
ready to equip 150,000 cars. 
The demand has doubled in 
the past few months. 


Our Tire Book, based on 12 
years of tire making, tells 
many facts you should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
jan Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 


Fourth Street, AKRON, OHIO 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario 
(319) 
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Remington Arms Company are briefly as fol- 
lows: The Remington Autoloading shotgun 
(Browning patent), the Remington ‘repeating 
shotgun (pump action), the Remington Auto- 
loading rifle (Browning patent), the Reming- 
ton .22 caliber repeating rifle (Pedersen pat- 
ent), and the Remington single shot rifles, 
in addition to the Remington small bore 
Military rifle and carbine. 

Without going*into minute detail in regard 
to the particular characteristics and remark- 
able efficiency of these weapons it may be 
said that they embody such improvements as 
place them in the front rank of similar ap- 
pliances wherever they may be manufactured. 





RUSSELL “NEVER-LEAK” OUTDOOR 
FOOTWEAR. 


Illustrated herewith is one of the products 
of the W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Berlin, 
Wis., manufacturers of a general line of out- 
door (as well as indoor) moccasin footwear 
for sportsmen and others, This cut illus- 
trates the “Mascoutin,” which is said to be 





an ideal moccasin for wear around camp, as 
well as for canoeing and general service in 
the woods and elsewhere. 

A distinguishing feature of the Russell 
moccasin footwear is that, even when not in- 
tended to be impervious to water (as some 
style are) the material employed is certain 
to remain soft and pliable under all condi- 
tions, The Russell Co.’s advertisement ap- 
pears in this issue, and they will be glad 
to send illustrated catalogue and price quo- 
tations to anyone interested in their line. 





A BIG CHICAGO SPORTING GOODS 
HOUSE. 


The Bullard & Gormley Co., 171-173 North 
State street, and 7-9 East Clarke street, Chi- 
cago, are making a big bid for the sporting 
goods trade of the Middle States. They carry 
an extensive line of guns, ammunition, ath- 
letic goods and cutlery, and make a specialty 
of the Alligator brand of fishing tackle. We 
have heard such good reports on this fishing 
tackle that we can commend it to our read- 
ers everywhere. In writing send for Catalog 
F, which is sent anywhere gratis. 





WONDERFUL WORK WITH THE SMITH 
4690,”" 


Mr. Arthur Killam performed quite an ex- 
traordinary feat at the club shoot at Blod- 
gett, Mo., on April 20. He had sent his 12- 


gauge gun into the factory for new barrels, 
and, not having received it in time far the 
shoot, went into the contest with his Smith 
20-gauge, equipped with the Hunter one-trig- 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


ger. He broke 96 out of 100 targets, being 
high score over all the contestants with their 
12-gauge guns. 





FISHING LINE SENT ON TRIAL. 


R. J. Hillinger & Co., 10 S. Wabash Ave., 
(Dept. F.), Chicago, Ill., advertise this month 
in Outdoor Life their Bullfrog Bait and Cast- 
ing Line, which is claimed to be the best silk 
line made, and fifty yards of this line will 
be sent as a trial order to any of our read- 
ers on receipt of 75 cents. As they guaran- 
tee to refund the money if the line is not 
satisfactory, it seems that it must be all that 
is claimed for it. Our Chicago representative 
has examined this line and speaks in high- 
est praise of it. 





A PIANO INFORMATION BOOK. 


It will pay anyone contemplating the pur- 
chase of a piano to send to Wing & Son, 374- 
399 W. 13th St., New York, for their “Book 
of Complete Information About Pianos,” 
which they will send to any address gratis. 
This book is a large one of 162 pages (size 
of page 11%x12 inches) and gives much in- 
formation that is invaluable to the prospec- 
tive purchaser. In our last issue we “no- 
ticed”’ this book, saving it would be sent for 
$1, but we are advised by the Wing Com- 
pany that, although the original price of this 
book was $1, they are for a limited time 
sending it free. While the book is gratis, it 
is certainly worth $1, as we have ourselves 
received a copy. 





NOTES. 


At South Pittsburgh, Tenn., May 2, Mr. C. 
A. Young, shooting Peters factory loaded 
Premier shells, won high general average, 
98x100. He also tied for first place at Chat- 
tanooga May 1, 94x100. 


On receipt of 10 cents in stamps, the Mar- 
tin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., of Ilion, N. 
Y., will send you a set of eight (8) colored 
postal cards, which will be a fine addition to 
your collection. 


Mr. Wolfolk Henderson, shooting his Lefe- 
ver gun at Morehead, Ky., won high average, 
breaking 94 singles and 23 out of 24 doubles. 
Mr. Wolfolk Henderson was shooting his Le- 
fever gun equipped with the Lefever single 
trigger. 


At the tournament given in Detroit, Mich., 
April 26-27, by the Memorial Gun Club as a 
tribute to the memory of the lamented Jack 
Parker, there were more than 60 contestants. 
The High average on targets was won by Mr. 
c. A. Young, who scored 256x265, with Pe- 
ters factory loaded Premier shells. 


J. E. Pfluger, Secretary of the Aransas 
Pass Tarpon Club, has received a letter from 
Mr. J. E. Cotter, at Port Aransas, formerly 
Tarpon, Tex., in which information is given 
that on the 22nd of April there were 15 tarpon 
and 2,500 pounds of mackerel caught, all on 
hook and line, The tarpon were all caught 
on light tackle, according to the Aransas 
Pass Tarpon Club’s rules. The tarpon are in 
the Pass in large quantities and great sport 
is being had with them. Fishing will be ex- 
cellent from now on to December ist next. 


On April 9, George Nicolai of Kansas City 
in an exceptionally good piece of shooting 
won his match with F. M. Cockrill for the 
Elliott Challenge Live Bird Trophy, his score 
being 48 out of 50 at 33 yards rise. The last 
29 pigeons were killed straight. Mr. Nicolai 




















TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DEALERS 1A 





ESTABLISHED 1831 


G. GAUDIG & BLUM 


123 West 27th Street :: NEW YORK 
LEIPZIG—LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN 


Importers and Exporters of 


RAW FURS 


PROMPT RETURNS On request shipments kept seperate until 
HIGHEST PRICES remittance is found satisfactory. 
FAIR ASSORTMENTS References: Mercantile Agencies and Banks 


THE OLDEST FUR HOUSE IN AMERICA 





JOSEPH ULLMANN 


18-20-22 West 20th St., NEW YORK _ Buying and selling representatives in all important 
Branch Establishments Under SAME NAME At Fur Markets of the World, distributing each article 


LaaranG, SUL Wem oo Sages where best results are obtained, enable us to pay 


highest market prices for raw furs at all times. 


RAW FUR SHIPPERS 


in the NORTHWESTERN STATES should address all shipments and correspondence to 


JOSEPH ULLMANN, 150 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondence and shipments from the SOUTHWESTERN STATES and all other states 
EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER should be addressed to 


JOSEPH ULLMANN, 18-20-22 West 20th St., New York 





Our Raw Fur Quotations, Shipping Tags, etc , will be sent to any address on request. 
REFERENCES—Any Mercantile Agency or Bank. 
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Spend Y Your Vacation in Wyoming 
and see 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 


in the most delightful way possible, by camp- 
ing over the Cody Trail, along which the 
scenery is equal to the whole regular park 
trip, and the fishing the best. 

Splendidly equipped camping tours leave 
Cody every ten days from July 6th to Sep- 
tember Ist. Sixteen or eighteen days’ round 
trip. Ladiesand children cared for with per- 
fect safety and comfort. 

Canopy top spring wagons and good gen- 
tle saddle ponies provided. 

Write for descriptive booklets and full par- 
ticulars. 


FROST-RICHARD CAMPS 
CODY, WYO. 











RECORDS OF BIG GAME 


By Bowne Syren F. Z. 8 
edition 
With their Distribution, Characteristics, 
Dimensions, Weights, and Horn and 
Tusk Measurements of the Different 
Species. 526 pages; 249 ilustrations. 
Price, $7.50, postpaid. 

Allow about 30 days for pe of this book, as it has to be 
— from England. any duty required will be extra, <r 
will be collected upon delivery of book. Duty on books in 
S. is about 33 per cent. ; in Canada, something less 

This book has for years. stood as the 
accepted authority on the record big 
game heads and horns of the world. No 
big game hunter’s library is really com- 
plete without it. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Col. 

















Outdoor Books for Outdoor People 


AyTONOR Ss TPOURI MS AND HOW TO 
HEM—Chas. P. Root. It will pay 
ote a... day in the year. It not only 
tells bo how to locate troubles and make 
immediate repairs, but shows you. Pocket size, 
le, description of scenery, etc. Illus. Post- 
Dio tenther. POPU. os. bc cdhe dev sdecnue $1.50 
TRAILING AND CAMPING IN ALASKA—Addi- 
son M. Powell, who has followed the trail in 
Alaska for 20 years. An intensely interesting 
account of Alaska; the shooting of moose, 
caribou, grizzlies and other wild game; the life 
of prospectors, manners and customs of peo- 
ple, cen of machinery, etc. Illus. Post- 
DEA s,s vacant edi vain VS OSAaO REE CER EES $2.00 
TRACKS “AND TRACKING—Josef Brunner. 
Surprising success in hunting awaits the stu- 
dent of this little volume. It is a dependable 
guide to the habits and haunts of wild game 
by graphically anteree en their tracks and 
signs. Illustrated. ostpaid 1.25 
ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING TRIP IN AFRICA— 
Frederick Wm. Unger. The story of his life, 
the voyage from New York to Mombasa and 
the route through the heart of Africa. Lav- 
ishly illustrated. Postpaid $1.50 
HUNTING IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA—Percy 
C. Madeira. One of the most comprehensive 
and thorough sporting books of the year. The 
author thoroughly covered the region traveled 
by Roosevelt. The work contains a fund of 
information to interest hunters and zoologists. 
Lavishly illustrated from remarkable photo- 
sranne. Poswmeta i. i civ s vows chsdaewevan .00 
RECORDS OF BIG G Rowland Ward, 5th 
edition. With their distribution, characteris- 
tics, dimensions, weights, and horn and tusk 
measurements of the —eaeens species. 526 
pages; 249 illustrations. Post 7. 
(Duty from England to be pa a — purchaser.) 


AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN—Sen- 
eca. Six hundred odd points, helps, wrinkles 
and suggestions of a thorou hly practical na- 
care for shooter, fisherman, dog owner, yachts- 


er. {itusteated. Ba aid... .$1.50 
OUR FEATHERE ight, Hunting- 


ton. A fa ey for po tg touching on 
the natural history, habits, etc., of American 
game birds. Photographic reproductions of 
more than 100 game birds. Postpaid... .$2.15 
OUR BIG GAME—Dwight Huntington. ‘A com- 
penton po e. Our Feathered Game. Illus- 
ate ee PEG FA es ee ¥ 
THE STILL H NTER—T. Ss. Van ke. A prac- 
tical treatise on deer stalking, with chapters 


on the hunting rifle, special models, general 
hints, power of bullets, etc. Postpal 
AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTIN 0. ird 


Grinnell. A most complete work, not onl 
dealing with every phase of the sport of duc 
shooting, but forming a complete treatise on 
American ducks, geese and swans. Details of 
habits, natural history, habitat, and charac- 
teristics of every American species. Shooting 
methods, appliances, equipment, etc. i 
tOntRe WOON 8 as enc ale aca cis 
AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTERS—' 
of the Boone and Crockett Club. Theo. Roose- 
a + and Geo. Bird Grinnell, editors. reno 
T OF SHOOTING—Lancaster. A thorougiity 
scientific study of the gun and its hand 
considers every variety and condition of shoot. 
ing, the care of guns, practice at targets, 
penots mistakes, charges, penetration, etc 
‘ostpa PPE or OETA SSS 
PRA CAL RIFLE SHOOTING—W. Winans. 
This book is designed to furnish the be- 
ginner with a series of hints by which he will 
seasly become an empere — the rifle. Post- 
pa 


ey . eee em ewe wees 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 
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Hla. Li 11, LT 2 Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can’t getinto the action. 








The mechanism is strong, simple, wear- -resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly ; two special safety 
devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfres harmless. 


All Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 
and clean. Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it has all the features that make for a perfect gun 


Send three stamps postage today for our 136 lhe ltartin Firearms Co. 
page catalog, describing the full ZZzz/Zz line. 37 Willow Street, - | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














os, 
| Rifles, Shotguns & Revolvers 


THE BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE— 


Ohe Stouse Penetration, half inch pine, price . . $2.50 


U FEBIGER .22 CAL. AUTOMATIC 
for seful RIFLE. Shoots the ordinary .22 Short 


PRP. Smokeless Cartridges ......... 
resents 
HOTAKOLD VACUUM BOTTLES. 


Just the thing for a Xmas Present. Pint 


Send for Circulars & Prices size, $3.00; Quart size, $4.50. 
Special Attention to 


MAIL ORDERS Footballs, Boxing Gloves, Striking Bags, 
Sweaters and Sweater Coats. 


Frank A. Ellis & Son cenver,cororavo 
y 
rn osteoma 4 
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Western Arms and Sporting Goods Co. 


SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES and GUNS. 
ATHLETIC GOODS. 











Send for New Catalog. We Carry the Best 
Goods Obtainable. 
115 South Main St. Salt Lake, Utah 


The BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


A good night companion. Nohuntershould be withoutone. Car- 
ried on the head. Can be tilted up or down. Throws a bright light 
wherever you look. Will not smoke, heat or blow, and is equip 
with Locomotive Reflector. Automatic Generator. Burns carbide. 
Made in three different styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. 
Double lens, concentrates the light. $6.00. Interchangeable lens, 
combines both single and double, $6.50. Send for Circular. 


R. C. KHRUSCHKE, ~ - Duluth, Minn. 





























PAUL E. STEUCK 
eek Removed to 1127 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo 


GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE and POCKET CUTLERY. No catalogs. 
Send for OUTDOOR LIFE Premium Catalogue 











1910 Calendar for 
10 cents in Stamps 


Malcolm Rifle Telescopes —— sweitecsiee 


Are adapted for ‘BIG’ game as well as target shooting. We make a specialty on Sporting Rifles. 


THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO., AUBURN, 


wincuesTen.22cat-nereaTe® BEAR HUNTING 
handling .22 short, . wv poe, hooped 22 long m4 with » $8. 95 
wera’ aaa i “e Teas gearantee bear, after April Heh, ie the best 
A. 8. CARTER, 531 16th Street, DENVER, COLORADO ar hunting section of Colorado. Lion hunting is 
Wholesale and Retail. All Kinds of Guns, U. S. Ammunition, Marble’s | #/80 600d here in the winter and spring months. 


Specialties, Lyman Sights. Etc. STEVE ELKINS, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 





























BOOKS FOR acer y 


LAND CRUISING AND PROSPECTING.—A EADFALIS AND SNARES. rg cenenime 233 
book of valuable information for hunters, es, 60 illustrations and ngs. De- 
trappers. land cruisers, prospectors and men scribes various deadfalls and ae = 
of the trail. Cloth, price prepaid........ 600 bound, price prepald..........cescssseees 

GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL PLANTS. 

book of valuable information for growers CANADIAN | bens B company, aol 
4 well as collectors of medicinal roots, bark Posts, Northern a 
leaves, etc. Cloth, price prepaid........ $1. Yndlén 
hunting, tous + gee Clo 
MINK TRAPPING.—Contains 183 pages, 40 Il- DRODGAE oc on oc cvccdecteassbvecceunbesesae 


lustrations and 20 chapters. Treats of mink 
and their habits, baits and scents, places obo STEEL TRAPS.—Contains about 250 pages pe 


set. Cloth bound, price prepaid......... 100 iitustrations. Gives . @ pistons, of mel 
FOX TRAPPING—Contains 185 pa 22 chap- tra) ow made, size for the various ani- 
ters and 50 illustrations. Treats” on baits, mals. This is a valuable book for farmers, 
scents, land sets, snow sets, wire and twine hunters and trappers. Cloth bound, price 
snares, etc. Cloth bound, price prepaid. . DUODRNE 6.50 os cv ieecre decodes eucses ceesees 60c 


Address all Orders to OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, DENVER, COLO. 
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Have Youa _— 
Gun Club in Your Town 


» 





If not, let us kelp you organize one so 
that you may enjoy trap shooting. 

It’s a sport that has quality that must 
be experienced to be appreciated. 


It’s a sport that appeals to a manly man. 














The experience and cssistance cf our representatives 1s at your 
command. A postal froz: you will have our best attentton. 











E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 

















EE YEN RRRIRNNEIETNRRIN nee oe Sem open ome, 




















Spend the Holidays at Home! 


ae LOW RATES 


TO AND FROM ALL POINTS IN 


Colorado & 
New Mexico 


VIA 


P eis ver& Rio Grande R. RK. 


Tickets on Sale:—Dec. 24, 25, 26 and 31 and Jan. land 2. Final Return Limit:—January 3, 1911 
For Full Particulars, Rates, Etc., Call on Rio Grande Agent, or Address— 




















Frank A. Wap.eicu, General Passenger Agent. Denver, Colo. 
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BYE IB PO BQE BORE 


q The lightest American shotgun. 

q Thirty 20 gauge shells w one pound 
less than thirty twelve bore shells. 

@ You can get into action quicker and it won't 
tire you. 

@ Penetration better than a big onan s shooting 
will surprise you. 

q Beautiful catalog in colors FREE: wo 


q Eighteen grades, 20, 16, 12 and 10 gauge— 
$17.75 net to $400 list. 

















ITHACA, N.Y. 





ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX. 10, 


LANDSEEKERS 


Special Rates for Landseekers and Emigration 
TO THE 


Western Slope 


Write us for Booklets and any Information and Rates 
First Class Pullmans and Dining Cars on all Trains 


Call on or Write Us for Reservations 
































> > 


MIDLAND (fm ROUTE 


W. B. THROCKMORTON, \ \ Route E. D. WHITLEY, 
City Passenger Agent La City Ticket Agent 


17th and California 5 Phone Main 6280 
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WEBBER'S xwit JACKETS 


Wo.180. A Webber idea. This Jacket is 
made with shield front— protects the chest. 
May be worn with or without, just turn the 
shield back. Four-ply worsted knit close 
and firm. A handsome garment, any color to 
order ; suggest tan or grey Sizes up to 44, 
$6. Larger sizes, $7. Sent express prepaid. 
Return at our expense if not satisfied. Sweaters 
for men, women and children. Catalog free. 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr. 
Station F Detroit, Mich. 


Nothing SoRare As Resting On Air 


Pneumatic Air Mattresses,Cushions and Sleeping Bags 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. Want °> Read the Brand on 


526 17th Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. ° 
st a Steer at Ten Miles. 


to See YES! You probably do, but you 
won’t—not with any field glass or 

. A Fly binocular made in this age. Write 

?Important as 4 k to us and gue it _ tell 
the Gun Itself } Win you exactly what you will see 


through any glass of given power. 


is “3 in One” for oiling all | : “ 
the delicate parts. Makes One other thing we will guarantee 


trigger, lock, every action part work 7 —that is, improve your shooting 
































promptly, properly. Never hardens with our Sportsmen’s Glasses— 


or gums, contains no acid. : k diff eres 
3in One” removes the residue of makes no difference whether you are 
now wearing glasses or not. Write 


burnt powder. Indispensible with*¢ , 
kel % +s . for complete catalogue of sportsmen’s 
smokeless powder. Positively prevents * glasses and binoculars. 


ep oi oe ee gm mene Cleans RW 7% 

and polishes the stock. 

Free smele pottic seat cn request. B\! The F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
1153 New St. New York, N. Y. Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Importers 


16 Ellastone Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 














<° D ¢ IN EMERGENCIES 
. * * RELY UPON 











man ay} ee LUGER 
KING'S "hi cetisen sz Automatic 


An Improved Sporting Rear Sight (flat top), having an adjustable PISTOLS 


disc that has four notches, two U shaped and two V shaped, of dif- 





ferent sizes, with white diamond on one side (as shown in cut), FLES 
giving eight combinations with adjustment, as the disc may be GENUINE MAUSER RI 
Pp either edge up or either face to, and locked with screw. HAENEL MANN LICHER RIFLES 
PRICE $1.25 MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER RIFLES 
If you cannot obtain from your dealer, will be sent by mail, postpaid. . 
nd for ‘‘Mudern Sights for Modern Rifles’’— Free. Ask your dealer or write 





D. W. KING Box 399 Denver, Colo. [ H. TAUSCHER - 324 Broadway, New York 


















NEW GOODS 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun 
Browning’s Patent 
Send for our 150-page catalog. _It is free. 









COLT AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL, 25 CAL. 








\Browning’s Patent BROWNING BROS. CO. Ogden, Utah 
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Showing scale 
hanging ready 
fer heavy 
weights, 


The Outdoor Life 


HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat, Applied for by J, A. McGuire.) 


These scales are the handiest and lightest thing that 
can be taken into the hills for weighing game, fish, sup- 
plies or articles to be shipped. They are but 10% inches in 
length, weigh only % of a pound, and can be conveniently 
carried in the coat or pants pocket; yet they will weigh 


up to 400 Ibs. on one dial and up to 50 Ibs. on the other. . 


The dials have each separate hooks and rings (the photo 
showing the heavy weight side), and as each scale has 
been tested by the big scale manufacturers, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., in the presence of the editor of Outdoor Life, 
they can be absolutely depended upon for accuracy. 


PRICE, $2.50 EACH, POSTPAID. 


Send remittance to the Outdoor Life office and if they 
are not perfectly satisfactory return them in 10 days and 
get your money back. Address Business Office, Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo, 























Colorado MECC A 


Traversed by the Rocky Mountains, Colorado is 
unsurpassed in picturesque grandeur; its climate has 
no parallel and its wealth is unlimited, 


The 
Colorado & Southern 
Railway 
will furnish those seeking data regarding places for 


summer outings or permanent locations with reliable 
and handsomely illustrated literature descriptive of 


the scenery, resort accommodations and commercial _ 


advantages. 


T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent 


Denver, Colo. 


P. S.—If your tickets from the East read via this line between Denver, Colorado & x 
Springs and Pueblo, you will enjoy splendid train service and a picturesque route, Mamas y sot 
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Buffalo B 
Applauds. 
the Banisher 
of Burglar Fear 


6¢ TN reply to your inquiry: A friend gave me a 1o-shot Savage 

Automatic for Christmas. It is the first automatic I ever 
owned or fired. I had turned them down without trial, and stuck to 
my old army revolver. Today I took the old revolver and the Savage 
Automatic out and fired. each fifty times, making, to my surprise, a 
much better score with the Savage than I could with my old pet gun.”” 


Yours very truly, W. F. Copy (Buffalo Bill) 


Ww the most famous shot living frankly says that the 
Savage Automatic outshot his old pet revolver, what 
> FI E 

does that prove? — - oe 

It proves that the Savage Automatic does aim easy as point- free, and con- 
ing your forefinger; that it does make novices able to shoot vinces him that 
expertly; and that it is the ove banisher of burglar fear. ee ee! ont > 
_ Send for “Bat ’’ Masterson’s gun fighter book, ‘‘The the great cans 
Tenderfoot’s Turn. Free for your dealer’s name. 303, cal. Savage 
Examine the Savage Automaticat your dealer’stoday. You’l] At™s Company, 


Ss 
banish burglar fear from your home tonight by getting one. Uta NY ; 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 


Send for OUTDOOR LIFE’S Subscription Offers 


The Old Reliable Parker Gun at a, SHOOT THE PARKER GUN 


The Post Series Tournament, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 17-21, 1910. \ AND WIN! 


THE SPECIAL MATCH 
PARKER BROS. 


For The Ten High Professionals During 1910. 
Was won by L. S. German, shooting the Parker gun. Score 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 



















234 x 250; 18 yds. rise ; 60 yd. targets. 
HIGH GENERAL AVERAGE 
All Programme Events, Includ- 
ing 100 Pairs 
The second place was won by 
L. S. German, shooting his 
Parker gun. Score 
960 x 1000 shot at; 
96 per cent. 

HIGH GENERAL 
AVERAGE ON BOUBLES 
Second, Fred Gilbert 
178 x 200 ; 89 per cent 


Third, L.S. German The honors above -nentioned were all won by gentlemen shooting the PARKER GUN, 
177 x 200; .885 per 


cent. which again conclusively proves that the PARKER GUN is the “OLD RELIABLE”. 


No. 58, $1.00 NO GUESS WORK ABOUT THIS 


a Every Blade is Scientifically Tested 


Cut is exact size; ebony handle, 3 blades, 
German silver ends. The long blade is 
for rough or fine work; the medium 
blade is as thin as a razor. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. Strong 2 blade razor steel 
Jack Knife, 48e. Lady’s 2 blade, 50c. 
Gent's fine 3 blade, $1.00. Send for 80 p, 
free List and “How to Use a Razor,” 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
94 AST.. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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An Encyclopaedia of Trapping and Kindred Knowledge 


The proper types of books have led many a man to a higher plane of accomplishment, b: pening 
to him new means and avenues for carrying out the work which hb had set out = do. The me to 
read up on trapping methods is NOW; certain scents should be made NOW; some sets can be prepared 
NOW to best advantage. NOW is the time to send for books and post yourself for the coming season. 
Many heads are better than one, and by benefiting by the experiences and experiments of others we 
@ave time and get farther along than if we had relied solely on our own efforts. 

This is especially true in the case of the HARDING LIBRARY. Each book has a specific pu re- 
lating to a certain pursuit and is the product of not one mind, but by scores of minds all tralne in the 
hard school of experience. These books are not written in flowery, grammatical language, perhaps, nor are 
they ornate in typography, but they go to the heart of the subject with pleasing man-to-man natural- 
ness, and the things one most wants to know and tell them so that they may be understood. Best 
of all, each one opens up a new avenue of profit. Look over the list—the very book you have been 
looking for may be described right here. 

AND SNARES—23 


2 pages chuck MINK TRAPPING—A dependable book ° 
full of ingenious and effective devices for catching struction, fying methods of trapping as =." ey 
the furbearers, plainly written and fully fillus- experienced trappers in all parts of the country. 
trated his is the most complete book on how It would take a hundred years for any “ne man 
to make “home-made” traps ever published. to study out and develop only a part of ihe in- 
Cloth, postpaid, 60c. formation given in this book. There is money in 








SCIENCE OF TRAPPING—Among our six practi- Thin“, cog>ping If you know how. After readin 


cal books on the various phases of trapping, this one ook you will know how, not only to cate 

is a newcomer, but in no Vise is it least among them. pee how ° handle and dispose of skins. 

It is perhaps the most attractive, most authoritative ps 1s o catch one extra mink, you will prof 
4 most complete volume issued by any publish- — ata — the price of the book. Clothbound, 

tng house on the general subject of trapping, iv- postpaid, 60c. 








g as it does, the necessary practical natural his- FUR FARMING—‘“What are we 
tory, the instructions and the real experience to when the wild fur bearers are all ke a 
make a successful trapper of anyone who will fol- many trappers. “It looks like we'll have to raise 
low its advice. Bound in cloth, postpaid, 60c. them,” answer experienced men who believe that 
STEEX TKAPS—Since the days of Boone, Crock- a number of the valuable fur bearers can be ra 
ett and the other old-school trappers, progress has in captivity, the same as pou , hogs and other 
made itself felt as much in the improvement of domesticated animals. This Soak enters into full 
traps as it has in ns. To trap to the best ad- discussion of the subject in all of its hases, with 
vantage, one should know how to use them and means, methods and directions bas on - 
about the various makes, prices, etc. This 333- ments that have been made in this direction. 
e book tells all there is to tell about steel may be your opponseaity to get into a paying 
ps, their pw eA how made, sizes for the vari- business ahead of the rush that will come later. 
animals and detailed instruction on where and You can settle the question by reading this book. 





ow to set. If you intend to trap this season you Price, 60c stpaid. 
should get your traps early. on’t make your CANADIAN WILDs Tells about that country, 
trap Vwi 3 yi ato advice of this book. the Mudea ~ a4 Company, Northern Indians and 
n cloth, postp ° ic. rs) unting, tra n ete. 

LAND ING AND 














FOX TRAPPING—‘As sly as a fox” is an old ORUIS G—Home- 
expression that warns one that to catch a fox, he heaters hunters, trappers, prospectors, guides, 
must outwit one of the slyest members of the etc., this book was written and printed for you. 
furry tribe. For years and years and years, trap- ts gl an experienced land a. 

rs have plotted and planned how best to catch cruiser and prospector, offers the results of 

eynard. Whe most successful of these plans are years of experience in a readable, plain, practical 
included in this book, plainly written and illus- manner. The book is not intended for the “Pro- 
trated and will bring results if there are foxes in fessor’ who can tell you about thin er they 
your section. A dozen nice fox hides taken this are done by som ue se, but for @ man who 
winter would make your pocketbook feel good. oes out and does things himself. Price, cloth 
Better risk 60c for a cloth-bound copy sent post- ound, prepaid, 60c. 

aid to your address. It will prove a good pay- GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL ROOTS is 
ng investment. a collection of reliable information gleaned from 

LF AND COYOTE TRAPPING—If, you are authoritative sources, is based on the actual 


w an 
in wolf and coyote territory you need this book. experience of men who are not of the fakir class. 
It contains the cream of the best secrets and It will prove valuable to growers o: . and 
methods of the foremost “‘wolfers’” in this country golden as well as _ collectors medicinal 

d Canada, for trapping and hunting these depre- roots, bark, leaves, etc. Tells how to grow, where 
Gators, all being woven into an interesting volume found, medicinal uses, value, ete. se. 
by a writer of long and varied trapping experience. practical review of this interesting topic, abou 
The book tells of bounties, traps 0; and all which so much _ unreliable matter has been written 
ppages of wolf and coyote taking, fully llustrated. and printed. e book contains 326 pages, 90 fi- 

lothbound, postpaid, 60c. lustrations, clothbound. $1.00, postpal 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 
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a 
Winning 
Athletes 
Should 


KEEP IN TRAINING 


WINNING 
RIFLEMEN 
MUST 


IT IS INDOOR GALLERY TIME 


For indoor range construction, literature 


and blue prints address 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


| E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


























Model 1910 





This new Winchester is the most 
powerful recoil operated rifle made. 
It handles equally well cartridges 
with either 200 or 250 grain bullets. 
The former hits a harder blow than 
the .30 U.S. Army cartridge, whose 
ability to stop the biggest of big 
game is well known. A particu- 
larly desirable feature of the Model 
1910 rifle is its detachable maga- 
zine, which makes it unnecessary 
to work the unfired cartridges 
through the action when unload- 
ing, and permits the use of extra 
magazines by means of which 
a number of shots can be fired 
with great rapidity. In the 
strength and simplicity of its 
action, and in the rapidity 
with which it can be shot, 
this rifle has no equal. It 


Hits Like the Hammer of Thor. 


Send for illustrated circular fully 
describing this new rifle which 
has strength and power plus. 


WINCHESTER REPEAT’ 
ARMS COMPs 
e » 


NEW HAVEN, CC 9 





































.401 CALIBER 
Self- Loading Rifle 
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An Encyclopaedia of Trapping and Kindred Knowledge 


The proper types of books have led many @ man to a higher plane of accomplishment, by gpeates 
to him new means and avenues for carrying out the work which he had set out to do. The time to 
read up on trapping methods is NOW; certain scents should be made NOW; some sets can be prepared 
NOW to best advantage. NOW is the time to send for books and post yourself for the coming season. 
Many heads are better than one, and by benefiting by the experiences and experiments of others we 
save time and get farther along than if we had relied solely on our own efforts. 

This is especially true in the case of the HARDING LIB Y. Hach book has a specific pu re- 
lating to a certain pursuit and is the product of not one mind, but by scores of minds all traine in the 
hard school of experience. These books are not written in flowery, grammatical language, perhaps, nor are 
they ornate in typography, but they go to the heart of the subject with pleasing man-to-man na ° 
ness, and the things one most wants to know and tell them so that they may be understood. est 
of all, each one opens up a new avenue of profit. Look over the list—the very book you have been 
looking for may be described right here. 

AN NARES—232 pages chuck MINK TRAPPING—A dependable book of in- 
full of ingenious and effective devices for catching struction, fying methods of trapping as used by 


the furbearers, plainly written and fully fillus- experienced trappers in all parts of the country. 
trat ‘ This is the most complete book on how t would take a hundred years for any “ne man 
© make “home-made” traps ever published. to study out and Govelop only a part of che in- 
Cloth, postpaid, 60c. formation given in this book. There is mon 


SCIENCE OF TRAPPING—Among our six practi- ™ink trapping if you know how. er in 
eal books on the various phases of trapping, this one — poo Rar § will know how, not only to cate 
is a newcomer, but in no wise is it least among them. Seine Fen 4 — and dispose of ns. 

It is perhaps the most attractive, most authoritative D y o catch one extra mink, you will profit 

4 most complete volume issued by any publish- severa ee the price of the book. Clothbound, 
fas house on the general subject of trapping, giv- postpaid, 60c. 
ing as it does, the necessary practical natural his- FUR FARMING—“What are we going to do 
tory, the instructions and the real experience to when the wild fur bearers are all gone?” ask 

@ a successful trapper of anyone who will fol- weary trappers. “It looks like we'll have to nr 





low its advice. Bound in cloth, postpaid, 60c. them,” answer experienced men who believe t 
TEE. TKAPS—Since the days of Boone, Crock- a number of the valuable fur bearers : ‘ra 
ett and the other old-school trappers, progress has in captivity, the same as pout , h and other 
made itself felt as much in the improvement of domesticated animals. This boo enters into full 
traps as it has in guns. To trap to the best ad- discussion of the subject in all of its phases, with 
vantage, one should know how to use them and means, methods and directions bas on - 
about the various makes, prices, etc. This 333- ments that have been made in this direction. 
© book tells all there is to tell about steel may be your copectuaity to get into a ing 
| their history, how made, sizes for the vari- business ahead of the rush that will come later. 
{mals and Getatled instruction on where and You can settle the question by reading this book. 





ow to set. If you intend to trap this season you Price, 60c stpaid. 
should get your traps early. on’t make your CANADIAN WILDs Tells about that country, 
rap purchases without the advice of this book. the Hudson - Company, Northern Indians and 
— in cloth, postpaid, 60c. their modes of hunting, trapping, ete. 
x AND 


NG—"As sly as a fox” is an old LAND UISING G—Ho 
expression that warns one that to catch a fox, he Koaters, hunters, trappers, prospectors, ea, 
must outwit one of the slyest members of the etc., this book was written and printed for you. 
furry tribe. For years and years and years, trap- Its ee, an experienced land surveyor, 

rs have plotted and planned how best to catch cruiser and prospector, offers the results of 
Re nard he most successful of these plans are years of experience in a readable, plain, tical 


“tn this book, plainly written and illus- manner. The book is not intended for the “Pro- 
Eel cel oll bean results f there are foxes in fessor” who can tell you about shings after they 
e 





ction. A dozen nice fox hides taken this are done by somebody else, but for man who 
winter. would make your pocketbook feel good. oes out and does things himeelf. Price, cloth 
Better risk 60c for a cloth-bound copy sent post- ound, prepaid, 60c. 
aid to your address. It will prove a good pay- GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL ROOTS is 
ins investment. a collection of reliable information gleaned from 
WOLF AND COYOTE TRAPPING—If, you are authoritative sources, ased on the actual 


and is 
in wolf and coyote territory you need this book. experience of men who are not of the fakir class. 
It contains the cream of e best secrets and It will prove valuable to growers o —— and 
methods of the foremost “‘wolfers’” in this country golden seal, as well as collectors medicinal 
d Canada, for trapping and hunting these depre- pe bark, leaves, etc. Tells how to grow, where 
Gators, all being woven into an interesting volume found, medicinal uses, ue, etc. is a me, 
by a writer of long and varied trapping experience. practical review of this interesting topic, abou 
e book tells of bounties, traps ons and all which so much unreliable matter has been written 
hases of wolf and coyote taking, fully illustrated. and printed. The ains 320 pages, 90 fl- 
Riothbound, postpaid, 60c. lustrations, clothbound. $1.00, postpal 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 
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Winning 
Athletes 
Should 


KEEP IN TRAINING 


WINNING 
RIFLEMEN 
MUST 


IT IS INDOOR GALLERY TIME 


For indoor range construction, literature 


and blue prints address 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


—EEE 











E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 




















401 CALIBER 
Model 1910 


Self- Loading Rifle 


This new Winchester is the most 
powerful recoil operated rifle made. 
It handles equally well cartridges 
with either 200 or 250 grain bullets. 
The former hits a harder blow than 
the .30 U.S. Army cartridge, whose 
ability to stop the biggest of big 
game is well known. A particu- 
larly desirable feature of the Model 
1910 rifle is its detachable maga- 
zine, which makes it unnecessary 
to work the unfired cartridges 
through the action when unload- 
ing, and permits the use of extra 
magazines by means of which 
a number of shots can be fired 
with great rapidity. In the 
strength and simplicity of its 
action, and in the rapidity 
with which it can be shot, 
this rifle has no equal. It 


Hits Like the Hammer of Thor. 


Send for illustrated circular fully 
describing this new rifle which 
has strength and power plus. 


WINCHESTER REPEAT’ 
ARMS COMPs 


NEW HAVEN, CC 
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Cen- 
a blue 
wood- 


includ- 
specifications for erecting the 


scoting and 
perfectly 


e ventilator 


plete, 


or we will furnish the doubl 


and canvas, 


wa 


Walls 6 ft. 
y com 


oor, 
climate and are 


ean be built by any 


to 20x30 ft. 
ve tent to permit of free cir- 


culation of air between tent and fly. 
ready to put on, with 


windows, fl 


9 
gz and 


extends 1 foot over edge of tent and is 
sewed, 


inches abo 
Write for Illustrated Price-list. 


This frame 


A double ventilator is provided in center on top 


through both tent and fly. 


The COLORADO HOUSE TENT 
Can be used in any 


comfortable at all seasons of the year. 


We will furnish tent and f! 


ihg frame, door, 


Made sizes 6x6 ft. 
canvas; 


ters 1-3 pitch. 


The fl 


Placed 1 
print drawin 


frame. 
worker. 





EVNEEDS A “B-H” Flaming 
i Pocket Lighter 


ndispensable to Smokers, Campers, 

Fishermen, etc. Handy in the house. 
little Deodorized Wood Alcohol 

once in a while does the work. 


Sample Post Paid in Nickel .......... 50c 
Oe = UND ik doin 6 o's cas hon ows eR aes $1.00 
ee ih wat ewe $2.00 


Special prices to.Dealers in Dozen 
or Gross Lots. 


AUTO IGNITER CO. - - - 1947 Broadway 
Agents Wanted Everywhere NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN B. GOFF 


(Formerly Meeker, Colo. ) 


New Address, CODY, WYO. 
& For bapevegsr Park 
Guide v2.5" 


¢~ecialty—T[ion and Lynx Hunting 


‘oar and Lion Dogs in America. Can 
~en Season for Elk, Sheep and Deer. 























. SPORTSMEN'S SUPPL 
Honest Goods, Bottom Prices. 
Square Deal Guaranteed 
Send 30, stamp for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main St., Cincinnatl. 


SCOTCH CALABASH PIPES [Price 50 conte 
or 3 for $1.00 

Ideal Xmas presents for your friends. 

Scotch Calabash Pipes soon color like 

meerschaums and ensure a mild, sweet 

smoke by absorbi: icoti 

MONEY BACK IP NOT SATISFACTORY. 





























THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
202 Broad St, Nashville, Tenn. omg 
Ol’s Celebrated “Prefect” 
Adjustable DUCK & CROW CALL 


Patent Dept. 


=, 6 as 
DECORATE YOUR DEN 
WITH “ART GEMS” 
3 Bewitching Poses, 25c; 6 for 50c. One 64x84 photograph free with every 


order for 6. All real photographs. Money back if not pleased. 
ART PHOTO COMPANY, 14 O. L., GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


WILL B. SHORE «=z. 


Special Attention to Hunting 


BEAR, ELK AND SHEEP 
Good Pack of Well Broke Bear Dogs. 


Box 22, Gardiner, Mont. 
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Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its fra- 
grant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the mouth— 
neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, preventing discolor- 
ation 5 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break 
or spill. A convenient cake that insures beauti- 
ful teeth, healthy — and a sweet breath. 
At your druggist, 25 cents. 


Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth 
No need to endure the discomfort of sun- 
burn or winter chapping. Apply with finger 
tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, 25 cents. 
wus pacha Weel fresnt hen sreok 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1612. ; [3] 


’C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 






















Simply Strain 
through cracked 
ice, and serve. 


Club 
Cocktails 


When others are offered, it’s 
for the purpose of larger 
profits. Accept no substitute. 
Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whiskey base) 


are the most popular. Ait 
all good dealers. 


G, F. HEUBLEIN 
& BRO. 


Sole Props. 


Hartford New York 
London 
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Mili 


BICYCLES 


Pierce bicycles have been on the market 
for twenty years and nearly every 
Pierce bicycle that ever was sold is in 
serviceable condition today. There is 
no bicyele that gives as much value re- 
ceived for one’s investment as the 
Pierce. They go faster and last longer. 
Pierce products have won appreciation 
and are sold in every country of the 
world. Send for our bicycle catalog 
**M”’ which fully explains the numer- 
ous superior qualities of Pierce Bi- 
cycles. 














_THE PIERCE CYCLE COMPANY : 


Pacific Coast Branch: Oakland, Cal. 


MOTORCYCLES 


Pierce Vibrationless motorcycles made 
in single and four cylinder models rep- 
resent the most advanced knowledge in 
motorcycle design and construction. 
Pierce motorcycles run smoother, have 
more power and last longer than any 
other make, 

Our catalog ‘‘G’’ fully deseribes the 
superior features of our models. It 
should be in the hands of every inquirer 
or enthusiast. 

Dealers: Ask for our proposition, 
**The Agency that Pays.”’ 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EXAMPLE : 
EVERYBODY'S ... . 22 
DELINEATOR. ... . 16 


OUTDOOR LIFE... . 24 


' | Your Magazines for the Year 


f By our simplified clubbing plan you can figure the remittance price on any 
combination of magazines you wish. Simply write down the class number pre- 
ceding periodicals desired, add them up and multiply the total by five. 


62x 5 = $3.10 the Remittance Price. 





PUBLICATIONS MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 











37 Advertising and Selling.$2.00 SE eames... weak c cs 1.50 S38 PRO} WS .o8 fics e vices 1.50 
22 Ainslee’s Maguzine.... 1.80 70 Harper’s Magazine..... 4.00 25 Physical Culture...... - 1.60 
24 Alaska-Yukon ........ 1.50 20 Harper’s Bazar........ 1.25 16 Pictorial Review....... 1.00 
20 All Story Magazine.... 1.00 70 Harper’s Weekly....... 4.00 22 Popular Educator...... 1,25 
17 American Boy......... 1.00 17 Health Culture........ 1.00 15 Popular Electricity.... 1.00 
55 Amer. Homes & Gardens 3.00 10 Home Needlework..... .15 60 Popular Magazine..... 3.00 
20 American Magazine.. 1.50 45 House Beautiful....... 3.00 30 Popular Mechanics .... 1.50 
22 American Magazine 45 House & Garden....... 3.00 17 Practical Engineer .... 1.00 
(after Mar. 1, 1911). 1.50 16 Housekeeper .......... 1.00 22 Primary Education..... 1.25 
22 American Photography. 1.50 17 Human Life........... 1.00 16 Progress ....... Seas. - 1.00 
9 Amer. Poultry Journal. .50 0209 Hunter, Trader&Trapper £00: COMME Sc. oe eee ise Se 5.00 
20 Argosy ......---+eeee 1.00 42 Journal of Education.. 2.50 20 Railroad Man’s Mag. .. 1.00 
717 Atlantic Monthly ..... COO FS FOROS.” oes isc ehates oss. SOO~ CB ecredtion’ . 6 ivi. eis 3.00 
47 Automobile ..........- 3.00 16 Judge’s Quarterly...... 00. SORE BME = boc lv ceee ces 1.50 
25 Baseball Magazine .... 1.50 14 Kennel Review ....... 1.00 35 Review of Reviews.... 3.00 
16 Black Cat..........+.. 1.00 70 Keramic Studio ....... 4.00 57 St. Nicholas ...... 3.00 
27 Blue Book...........- 1.50 30 Ladies Home Journal.. 1.50 30 Saturday Evening Post 1.50 
47 Bookman ..... .+eeee+ 2.50 - 80 Lesiie’s Weekly........ 5.00 22 Short Stories 1. 
17 Book News .......+--+ | ee SUR epee aes ie 5.00 16 Sis Hopkins ...... 
15 Boys’ Magazine........ 1.00 37 Lippincott’s ........... 2.50 22 School Journal 1 
15 Business & yen fd 1.00 60 Literary Digest ....... 3.00 55 Scientific American.... 3.00 
17 Camera Craft (new). 1.00 17 TAthle Peis «2. eee s 1.00 20 Scrap Book .......... - 1.00 
77 Century ... ..+ 4,00 er eo ee .50 60 Scribner’s ........... - 3.00 
30 Christian Herald. — an 2S. yg eee ee 1.50 40: Renaet: BO oak ice sks 3.00 
110 Collier’s Weekly ....... 5.50 20 Metropolitan .......... 1.50 22 Smith’s Magazine...... 1.50 
17 Cosmopolitan ...... oe eee 12 Modern Priscilla ...... .76 30 Strand Magazine ...... 1.50 
22 Country Gentleman.... 1.50 OT ee BM ee ie owe 3.00 45 Suburban Life ........ 3.00 
65 Country Lifein America 4.00 35 Motor Boat ........... $00 "20 BaeOeNe ei siies we 1.00 
fi 63 Crafteman,. |. 2... -+-..> 3.00 18 Motor Cycle (illus.).... 1.00 cdl ev aye ARM Ce 1.50 
H 35 Current Literature..... 3.00 15 Motor Field .......... 1.00 OP RE ee WN ex 2.00 
al 26 Detinenter ......5...... 1.00 20 Munsey’s Magazine...: 1.00 22 Taylor-Trotwood ...... 1.50 
4 i eee -76 17 Musical Observer...... 1.00 22 Teachers Magazine.... 1.25 
i ii) 17 Dressmaking at Home. 1.00 SK DOO kv casteiiiko 1.50 22 Technical World....... 1.50 
i. 17 Electrician & Mechanic 1.00 22 National Magazine..... 1.50 65 Theatre Magazine ..... 3.50 
24 Blectricilan & Mechanic 18 National Sportsman.... 1.00 SR TOCMOUR ©: bake cee eke eae 2.00 
i (after Jan. 1, 1911).. 1.50 28 New England Magazine 1.50 85 Town and oi ot at 5.00 
2 ‘ ee Pe ere ae 1.50 OI ys Cotas aes 6 -50 90 Town Topics (new). 5.00 
: 22 Everybody’s .......... 1.50 70 North Amer. Review... 4.00 22 Travel Magazine ...... 1.50 
8 Farm and Fireside..... .50 15 Opportunity ........... 1.00 15 Uncle Remus ......... 1.00 
17 Farm Journal (5 yrs.). 1.00 ie ee | ee 1.50 ld ea ae 1.50 
24 Field and Stream...... 1.50 24 Outdoor Life... ... 1.60 ns se vee ieee 4.00 
d 47 Forest and Stream..... 3.00 23 Outer’s Book ........ 1.50 22 Woman's Home Companion 1.50 
; eee ee ree 2.50 47 Outing Magazine...... 3.00 37 World’s Work -.- 8.00 
T 40 Fra Magazine ........ 2.00 OO CORIO 5s 0's < wieelenis is 3.00 22 World To-day ........ 1.50 
a hl pre a 1.50 20 Overland Monthly .... 1.50 bs ee ei. Eee re 2.00 
| 24 Good Health .......... 1.50 14 Pacific Motor Boat..... 1.00 22 Young’s Magazine .... 1.50 
| 20 Good Housekeeping. 1.25 16 Pacific Monthly ....... 1.50 35 Youth’s Companion ... 1.75 
' 27 Green Book Album. 1.50 20 Pearson’s Magazine.... 1.50 


| publications sent on request. 








Send all orders to 











An extra charge is made for foreign and Canadian postage. All publications when 
i ordered alone must be subscribed for at full regular rates, 
" and no one may quote any lower rates. 


These rates are official 


Publications may be sent to one or differ- 
ent addresses. State whether subscription is new or renewal. Complete catalog of all 


t OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 1824 Curtis St, DENVER, COLO. 
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Is the work of Wm. Kohli, Bluff. 
ton, Ohio. It is the First animal 
that he ever tried to moun. 
Many Professionals Cannot Do As 

Well. Here is the secret 
of his success. He learned 


ods in the world from our School 
and did a fine job of mounting the 
first time he tried it. We have 
thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. 


We Can 
Teach 
| You to 


Mount Birds —Animals—Fishes 


and Game Heads,— to tan skins make rugs and robes, etc., By Mail in Your Home. We teach you so that you can do 
eae eee it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same that Mr. Kohli learned from 
us, by mail, and used in mounting this fine bear, a 
every hunter, trapper, angler or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 
Every Sportsman, fine trophies. Nothing is finer for the home, den or office. Anyone can learn the 
art easily and quickly by our Standard Methods. W« Guarantee success or refund tuition. Our fine FREE 


Book ins Our School and How to Learn the great art of Taxidermy. Send the Coupon 
Today forthe FREE BOOK. 


You can easily earn From $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time by 
mounting for others or selling your mounted specimens. If you wish to enter taxi- 
New U Field 










































degmy asa business, you can make from $2000 to $4000 per year. Investigate this 
v ncrowded » Thousands are making fine profits from taxidermy as a side line, or going into the 
business for a life's work. Taxidermists are few, and the Demand is Great, Read what a few students say: 


“‘Within the past two months I have turned out more than $500 worth of work. My specimens took first 
premium at the state fair. That is what your school has done for me,'’—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 

“'T have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes in all $700 I have earned from my taxi- 
dermy work, and it is all due to your excellent course of lessons.'’—J. T. Stanton, Klammath, Ore. 

“Since taking your course last year I have made over §675 by selling my specimens, and doing work for 
others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman should join the school.’’—H. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N,Y. 


Remember that we taught these men Taxidermy by Mail. We can teach you equally well, you will 
be delighted with the work. Our school teaches taxidermy only, and’ we have been in the - a 
business for many years. Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals‘at the exposition. J. W. Etwoop, President 


Great Taxidermy Book FREE >>>— f7.cv ir screvrereseestereenees 


We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy. It tells all about the art, 64N Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
explains hew we can teach you the business, right in your own home durin Please send me free and without any obligations, your 
yourspare time. This book is NOW FREE. Send the COUPON TODA FREE BOOK, ‘“‘How to Learn Taxidermy,” also copy 
and get this valuable book, and a FREE COPY of THE TAXIDERMY of Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of your system. 
a AZINE, also sample diploma and hundreds of letters from delighted 

ts. 





Name 





BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Send the coupon TODAY> 
right now, before you forget it. You are sure to be interested. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
64N Elwood Building, Omaha, 


Address - 
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Shells and Cartridges 


¥4 
Possess highest velocity, least recoil and — 
unequalled killing power — Absolutely «sure | 
fire. Peters ammunition holds first rank among | 
sportsmen who know, both in field and on range. ij 


“Sportsmen’s Handy Book”—a compendium of valuable information 
for users of rifle, Fevelver or shot-gun—contains elawsofallstates / 
and Ca: ; trap shooting rules: systems of dividing purses; rules ~~ ; 
suggestions ‘tor rifle and revolver clubs, ete. Write! for copy 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1708 First National Bank Building 
CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Branches: New York, New Orleans, 
an Francisco. 













LOOK 
FOR -THE 









The DENVER 22°" House Tents 


Manafactured Solely By 


THE DENVER TENT & AWNING COMPANY 


ALFRED S. PROCTER, President 
1434 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 





Shipped Anywhere. 
Made in Sections. 
We offer three propositions: 
1. Complete. 
2. Skeleton frame. 
3. Canvas only. 
Patent ventilatoralways included. 
For those suffering from tuber- 


culosis, or if you need the rest 
cure for tired nerves. 





Our House Tent is what you want. |... ,- 5 
Also No. 725 Chair, $4.00 Each. Mlastrating One of Our Larger Tents. 
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COLT Superiority 


For two years the Automatic Pistol 
Match of the United States has been 
> won with a 


~ COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


The COLT has outshot and outranked 9% 
all others in open competition, which | | 
proves COLT ACCURACY. 

Home Protection doesn’t 
= require an expert shot, but it does 
require an accurate Automatic « | 
Pistol with which YOU cando Yaa] 
expert shooting —the COLT 
is the one best proof 
of the most accurate 
pistol for you 
to buy. i 










Proven! 





























A COLT in the house affords not 
only protection, but a sense of 
absolute safety. It's the safest Automatic 
Pistol to keep in the home LOADED AND 
READY FOR INSTANT USE. It can’t be acci- 
dentally discharged. It's the only Automatic Pistol with 


an automatic safety — you can’t “forget to make it safe.” 









i Colt Automatic Pistols may be had in various 
Qo sizes — from the little vest pocket caliber .25 to the 
m» heavy Army caliber .45 — the most powerful pistol 
made. 


Send for Catalog and Leaflet describing 
COLTS and COLT VICTORIES 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


No. 40 Charter Oak Ave. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 




















& 


5 Years’ Absolute Guarant 


On this Wonderful_ Detroit Marine Engine 
By of the engine 30 Days’ Trial Try the engine for 80 days. Xf you are 















fully satisfied, return it and we 
will promptly refund al] money paid us. 


Demonstrator Agents wanted in every boati 













M mmunity. Special wholesale price on fi 
Greatest Engine Bargain en sold Siielocriinder tah Danblecrli 
Starts without : .p. 4cylinder, 20. D. oroughly 
Ever Offered! os before shipment. Comes to you complete 


tested 
i with boat fittings and ready torun. Write for free 
Usciensinoos che market Roti Sane, een aaranty cvpe offered.’ Balt 
A motion ro ve guaranty ever offered. Sui 
i or liable to get ou able for any boat from Sanco to cruiser. Also 
railroad track car. All sizes in stock read 
to ship. Write today for our wouderfu 
‘Al demonstrator offer. (74) 


wd te DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


= Py from trolling to racing. 1325 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 
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The DuPont Powder Company Bought 
FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriters 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 





(The biggest order ever placed 
by any firm or corporation for 
typewriters for their own use) because 
their own mechanical experts sitting as 
a jury, said it was unquestionably the best. 
They examined all competing makes, tested them under every 
condition of stress and strain, and voted unanimously in favor 
of the L. C. Smith & Bros. The DuPonts thus rendered you 
an invaluable service. Lacking mechanical experts of your own you can 
safely rely upon the decision of these five engineers, at the height of their 


ing who were willing to stake their professional reputation on the 
L. C. Smith & Bros Typewriter. 


argh: tycomne he chyeine Png guided by this expert opinion and have standardized, as the DuPonts 
did, with the typewriter that stood the test. There could be no test more thorough or more unbiased decision. 


Send today for our ‘‘DuPont’’ booklet. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY (Branches in All Large Cities) SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Head offices for Europe, Asia and Africa: 19 Queen Victoria St., Lo: 
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For any and all purposes, wherever a rug is used, there 
is nothing more appropriate than a Native Wool Hand 
Woven Navajo Rug. This is especially true when used 
in the den or camp and a Navajo Rug of the best grade 
will excite as much admiration as any specimen of his 
prowess that a sportsman can exhibit. 


Native Wool Navajo Rugs and Blankets, 
Material Rugs, Couch and Table 
Covers, Pillow Tops,’ Etc., 


are carried by usin large numbers. (The illustration 
shows but a ion of our stock.) Each blanket 
guaranteed to be genuine Indian Workmanshi Pp. 
Write for our illustrated booklet telling about the 
Navajos, their Reservation and their Handicraft. 


Gallup Mercantile Co. 
Indian Traders, Gallup, N. M. 
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For Birds 
and Animals 
Taxidermy Supplies #255. 
, Taxiderm- 
Ea ists’ supplies desiring the dest goods and 
wey dowest prices, should send at once for our 
be Complete New Catalog No. 54. Largestand 
y best stock of eyes and supplies in America, 
consisting of g/ass eyes, tools, skulls, shields, 
wire, tow, clay, etc. Best Imported Glass Eyes 
at no advance in cost. Reduced prices on Felt Lin- 
ings—Sample card Free. Send for catalog. It will save you money. It’s yours 
for the asking. We mount specimens of all kinds, true to life, by standard 
museum methods. Price list on mounting No. 8 FREE. Nerthwestern 
Sch. of Taxidermy 64 Taxidermy Building Omaha, Neb. 























BALL REVERSE GEARS 
for MOTOR BOATS 


send for Catalog ii \ 





NEw YORK GEAR WorKs @if.vo— 
Brooklyn, NEW YORK SS. ype 








THE BEST MADE 


The kind Com. Peary 
used on his journey to the 


Snow 
Shoes °*: xen 


Write for Circulars. A.N. DUNHAM, Norway, Maine 
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Award at St. Louls World's Te. fepst 


er ee toa tee ho 


LDING BOAT ©O., Miamisburg. Ohio. 





MASTER YOUR MOTOR CAR, — BOAT, 


Motorcycle or Aircr. 

Automobile Troubles and How to temedy Them. 
Automobile Drivi Self-Taught. Automobile 
Motors and Mechanism. ens and Valve 
age ye Boats: truction and Opera- 
tion. of The Motorcycle. Flying Machines. 
Flexible leather and cloth biedings, rowed corners, UP-TO- 
DA 1912 ONS. Price, 1,80 
Leather; $1,00 Cloth, id. Sold and teed by k- 
sellers, Auto and Marine Supply Houses, or direct. 


THE CHARLES C. THOMPSON COMPANY 








Publishers, 545-549 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


sf 
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Dependable in the long 
and the dificult shots 


The complete burning of the 
powder develops very high 
velocity. The shot is not 
jammed out of shape, but re- 
mains round, insuring good pat- 
terns and great penetration. 4 4 


Dead Sh 


Smokeless # 


The experienced sportsmen, 
the expert trapshooters, and 
the market hunter demand their 
shells shall be loaded with 
Dead Shot. - The well known 
feature of this powder, high ve- 
locity with light recoil, makes a 
decided advantage for accuracy 

The stability we guarantee. 











BAIT CASTERS USING 


MEEK REELS 


WON OVER TWO-THIRDS OF ALL DIAMOND 

TROPHIES AWARDED AT INTERNATIONAL 

TOURMAMENTS IN PASTY FIVE YEARS 
CATALOGUE FREE 


#.F.MEEK & SONS 


NCORMPORATES 


LOVISVILLE, Ay 





Best grade cedar canoe for*20 








American 


Powder Mills 
BOSTON 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
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Ite Suire 
Printing 

Co. pare 


PARTICULAR 


PRINTERS 


We are printers for OuTpoorR LiFe, for other 
artistic publications and for big catalog publishers. 
We print everything from a card to a book. 


BINDING 
ENGRAVING 
ELECTROTYPING 


Out-of-town Orders Solicited. ADDREss 


THe McGUIRE PRINTING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLO. 




















TAXIDERMISTS AND 


FUR DEALERS 


























Henry W. Howling 


TAXIDERMIST 


513 Hennepin Ave., Opposite West Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘““We do our work RIGHT” 


CHOICE SPECIMENS IN STOCK. 


Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 
glove making. You never lose anything and generally 
gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or’ trophies, or 
dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, 
cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned with 
the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tanning, taxidermy 
and head mounting. Also prices of fur goods and big mounted game 
heads we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
574 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











For CHRISTMAS or BIRTHDAYS 
the ideal present is a fine book 


“WILD LIFE ON THE ROCKIES” 


By ENOS A. MILLS 
is Exactly Such a Present 


It contains these fascinating stories: 


“The Old Pine” 
“Midget: The Return Horse” 


and a dozen other chapters of captivating exper- 
ience and adyenture on the Backbone of the 
Continent. 
It is True to Life 
It is Well Worth While 
; It is Sure to Please 

Thousands of men and women are already 
reading it with delight. Critics, reviewers and 
readers unite in giving it the warmest praise. 

Fully Illustrated and Finely Printed. 
PRICE $1.90, postpaid 


Make someone happy with this inspiring book of 
Nature, Outdoor Life and Adventure 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB., CO. Denver, Colo. 











J.C. MILES 
TAXIDERMIST 


1742 BROADWAY DENVER, COLo. 


Send 5c Stamps for Large Illustrated Catalog of 
ame Heads and Fur Rugs. 


aye 


MT. SHEEP HEAD 
WORK GUARANTEED CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Our mountings are considered by discriminate custom- 
ers as the best to be had. We employ only expert 
taxidermists for our work; an expert for each part of 
the work. Every specimen is inspected by Mr. J. CG. 
Miles personally before shipment. Our policy is the 
best work by recognized museum methods, combining 
natural expression and durability. Our prices are no 
higher that charged you by some dub expert. We so- 
licit the taxidermy work of those who want the best 


and promptly. 
WRITE TODAY 








’ 
PRICE LIST FREE 
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all you can 


Get for your raw Furs 


Experienced trappers and fur collectors are never 

in doubt as to where to ship their furs. They all 

know that St. Louis being the greatest fur market in 

the world, is the place the best returns come from. 

F.C. Taylor & Co,, who own and control the 

Great Fur Exchange Building, have more 

money invested in building and equi 
ment than all the other St. Louis fer 
houses combined. They have better 
facilities, enjoy a greater demand and 
handle more furs than any other con- 
cern in America. 

F.C. Taylor & Co. are therefore in 
position to send = nu ouleker and bet- 
ter net results for furs than you can 
get anyw here else. 

Trapper’s Guide, Market Reports 

and other valuable information Free. 
Write at once for Latest Price List 
and shipping tags. You need no in- 
troduction—just ship. 


F, C. TAYLOR & CO., Greatest Fur House in the World 
725 Fur Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
FOR FURS 


SHIP US YOUR 
Raw Furs 


We’ve been in business 20 years 
—have pleased thousands of cus- 
tomers. Whether you havea large 
or small shipment, we guarantee to 
mail check on day shipment ar- 
rives. We'll give you higher 
values, too. Send us your first 
shipment today. PROVE this. 
You'll be well satisfied, we know. 


We Charge No Commissions 


Prices quoted in our list are 
NET. Do not be deceived by those 
who claim to pa — or ex- 

ress cha may think 


do. You are entitled to the high- 
est prices and a square deal. 
We'll give you both. 


Send for Price List and 
Free Shipping Tags 
If you are a trapper, trader, 
dealer or farmer, you should get a 
copy and know our prices, our 
methods, and what a REALLY 
'UARE deal is. 
e also Tan hides and make 
Robes and Coats. 


LINCOLN HIDE & FUR CO. 
1016 Q St. Lincoin, Neb. 



























Ship Your Furs to Us. We pay highest prices, re- 


mit promply, and share profits with you. Send fer 
free copy of Co-Operative Raw Fur Hews — it explains 
how you can get more meney for your Furs, Forty 
years’ experience and satisfied shippers every 
where. Send a postal NOW for your copy. The Ce- 
Operative Raw Fur Ce., 248 Jefferson Av., Detroit, Mich. 











NEW YORK PRICES FOR 


are the highest in 
thecountry. We will 
pay & the highest New 
cash prices for 

yer Muskrat, Skunk, Mink, Coon, Opossum 
ox and all other standard furs in large or omall 
lots. We hold shipments separate on request. 
We charge no commission and pay all express 
charges. Send us your name and address at once 

and we will keep you fully posted. 


STRUCK-CHAITIN CO., Dept. N, 8 East 12th St., New York 














SHIP YOUR 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Illustrated Circular Free to anyone interested 
RAW FURS 
Trappers’ Guide Free to those who shir 








SEND FOR OUTDOOR LIFE’S PREMIUM OFFERS 





«FURS: 


10 to og t 
for at ryt Write foe br ice List, M 


HUNTERS’& TR 





des and Furs to us and get highest prices. 


more Pmoey for toe 


‘ou to chip Raw Fars and spies to wo tinn t0 
Report, sh ipping Tags, and 


RAPPERS’ GUIDE.: $10,000 Book 


450 pages, leather bound. Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. How and where to trap, and to become a suc- 
cessful trapper. It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, $1.25. Hides tanned into 
beautiful Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts animals to traps, #- 00 per bottle, Shi ur 
Hi ersch B: Dept. 6 Minneapolis, Minn. 


And ros, 

















THE SURE DEATH TRAP 


This trap catches animals by the neck instead of the feet killing them 
instantly without injury to the pelt. A humane feature that is certainly 
commendable; BESIDES IT SAVES EVERY FUR TO THE TRAPPER. 
It is made in three sizes and has the best trigger action ever put on a 
trap. This trap has made a great .ecord for itself the past season. One 
Trapper caught!18 Mink and 10 Muskrats with three traps. Send a dime 
for our new 84 page illustrated Trapper’s Guide. It explains everything. 


DAVENPORT TRAP CO., Box O, Davenport, lowa 














JONAS 
BROS. 


Taxidermists 








1023 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 


Those who are par- 
ticular should send 
their Taxidermy work to 
us. We give entire sat- 
istaction. 


t d best 
Now we have the largest and best equipped 


















































TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DEALERS 














Looking For Highest Quotations On Raw Furs? TRY OTHERS! 
Looking For Square Deal and Highest Market Value? TRY US 











“Simply Ask the Man Who is Shipping to Us 
You Can Find Him Everywhere”’ 


Over 1,000 unsolicited testimonials from last season’s ship- 
pers. We pay express charges on all shipments over $10.00 
—remittances forwarded same day furs are received. Upon 
request any shipment held separate for approval. 

We telegraph valuation upon consignments of $250.00 or up- 


/ Wy 
ly) ii 
in Detroit. Write today and get information of value to you. 

M. SLOMAN & COMPANY, 


The firm with a record of 25 years of honorable dealings. 


wards.—Our references:—any Bank—Express Co. or petnene firm Y {// 
ly ‘ SAS \ 


124 Congress Street West. Detroit, Michigan 
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Price List Just around the corner from our old address 
meartac herd PHONE MAIN 7554 
Reduced Prices— Dealers in Fur Rugs, Game Heads, Robes, Ladies’ Furs, Curios, Etc, 
Gentlemen's Belt, Every Description of Work in Our Line Done to Order 
$2.75; Hat —_ We have our own Tannery. Give usatrial. Beaver tanned and plucked, 
poner peg Small and large skins tanned for any purpose desired. Horse and beefhides 
a tanned for robes. Our buckskin tanning can't be beat. We make a spe 
codeeang besurees cialty of mounting to order Wild Game Hoof Ink Wells, Thermometers, Game 
yorenrt waist measure. fieads, Animals Life Size, Snake Skin Belts, Fur Rugs, Robes and Birds, 
and making up Gents’ and Ladies’ Fur Coats, Fur Gloves, Ladies’ Fur Muffs, 
= Neck Furs, Fur Hats, Hand Bags, or anything you may desire done in our line. 
e.-.- Fas $L.35 cach h Mglaseach, NOTICE—We make up vour own trophies and we also have them for sale. 


muss ns C, L. McFADDEN & SON 
wil. “Seeds! Ds- "Taxidermists, Furriers and Tanners 
meseree fet Aug. Ist, 1910 MOVED to 1644 Glenarm St. 
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Practical Fur Dressing and Tanning 


GILBERT P. RUGG Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Lap Robes Tanned 
30 Years’ Experience 
= bate Ba 
. e Dressing Works ag 
Taxidermist ARVADA, COLo. 











RUGS, ROBES, TANNING || 4.5. HARMER & CO. 


TAXIDERMISTS 


Specimens of Natural History 314-A West Tekin as grease 
properly preserved 








? ? 
and North Yakima, 
mounted. -|]| GAME HEADS os a 
Write for Catalogue. RUGS A SPECIALTY 
All kinds of Fur Rugs for Sale. 
907 West Lake Street Rate Laelia 











Minneapolis, Minn. 


Have your taxidermy work done right 
axiderm —it pave, 3 Let us mount your trophies, 
by our famous Standard Museum 
Birds, 


Animals, Game 


ONLY EXPERTS EWPLOVED Mureum 


methods, 


Our ext Grand Price and Mine 
Sec cuubit won Fret Grand ion. Customers in every 












state, among them the Rockefellers, 101 Ranch, 

wo gman nt, **Buffalo Bill,”* and thousands 
ing sportsmen. Send your trophies to t 

largest and best taxidermy concern in 











today. 
NORTHWESTERN SCH. OF TAXIDERMY 
Taxidermy Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


I MOUNT 


Heads, Rugs 


E. A. LOCKWOOD, Laramie, Wyo. 


and 

— 
Birds 
Better than 

Others 


25 Years 
Experience 
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 ) Merit makes it Famous! TES Best at Any Frice! we 


Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 
By ED. F. HABERLE IN, tose system ts ur to cate AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 
ye be, i, wii... | A my” 
UP Wilke calico iainiegal Pe ry 
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NEW EDITION JUST 
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Pa PAY, Mn the Realization! “ala 
UT.--- ILLUSTRATED, A plain, practical and concise. 


e) yet thorough, fulde 
in the art of training, handling and the correcting of faults of the bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written especially for the 
novice, but equally valuable to the experienced handler. By following the instructions plainly given, every shooter possessed of a little 


common sense and patience can train his own dogs to perfection. 


If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed 


unsteady to point and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, ete., you will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, 
devoid of long-spun theories, based on practical experience throughout. A tangs volume of pastime reading not intended nor promised, 


but this book is guaranteed to contain the most practical information on the su 


ject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt of price-- 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; BEST FULL CLOTH BINDING AND GOLD EMBOSSED, $1.50. ADDRESS:—~ 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB CO., DENVER, CO. 














The long-felt want for a pract- 
ical work on the training of fox 
hounds, beagles and coon dogs is 
filled by this book. 


The system of training laid down is so simple that any 
one who carries out instructions can develop a fox hound, 
a beagle or a coon dog to the highest state of usefulness or 
organize a packin which each hound will work independ- 
ently and at the same time harmoniously with the others. 
The subjects covered are: The Hound’s Ancestry; History; 
Instinctive Tendencies; English and Native Hounds; De- 
veloping the Intelligence; Training the Foxhound; Voice 
and Pace of the Hound; Qualities of Scent; Manners; Train- 
ing theiCoon Dog; Coon Hunting, Training the Beagle, 
Forming a Pack, Field Trial Handling, Faults and Vices, 
Conditioning, Selecting and Rearing Puppies, Kennel and 
and Yards, Diseases of Hounds and Their Treatment. 


224 pages, handsomely illustrated, Paper 
cover, $1.00; Cloth; $1.50, Full Seal, $2.00 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 














FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. Price, 50 
cents per bottle. Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. Free 


HH, OLAY GLOVER, V. 8. 
hows West Sist Street New York City 


Outdoor Life 23:2° 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


ORNAMENTAL an USEFUL 


German Silver Dog Cvllar Plates, the Finest 
made, 50c. Artistical, raised lettering and de- 
sign, high finish, new process far superior to 
the old style of engraving on plate. A finer 
collar plate you never saw. Name of dog, own- 
er and city, handsomely designed on the plate, 
sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get 
one; it will please you. Two sizes, %x3-inch 
for the large dogs, 9-16x2%,-inch for the small- 
er breeds. Fine Russet Leather Kennel Collar, 
60c. The most serviceable Dog Collar made. 
Best quality leather, solid single thickness 
strap, hand made ana handsomely finished, 
nickel buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable, 
everlasting. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of only sixty cents, This collar and above 
name plate attached will be made and sent 
complete,for $1.00. 

MADE TO LOCK, including lock and key, 265c. 
extra, Sizes 15 to 22 in. long, 1 and i in. 
wide. E. F. Haberlein, Jr., McPherson, as. 
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EQUAL TO MANY 


TA Physical Course’ Free 585 For $50.00 


ys) a limited time to every one sending us $1.00 for an eight months’ subscription to the 
Jan. Issue on News-Stands NOW 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


we'll give a complete course in body-building, specially designed for home use by Bernarr Macfadden, the 
world’s greatest authority on health and strength-building. This course calls for no apparatus, and is 
adapted for use by both men and women. Each lesson is illustrated by a handsome chart, in colors, 
accompanied by plain and thorough printed description. 














This Course Is Equal, In Some Respects Superior, 
To Many Correspondence Courses 


In preparing it, Bernarr Macfadden has utilized the knowledge gained by over a quarter-century 
of experience in health-building. You reap the benefit of his wide experience, and of researches 
and discoveries made by him in the treatment of thousands of patients and pupils at his immense 
Healthatorium, Forty-second Street and Grand Boulevard, Chicago III. 

We make this unusual offer because we want you to become a reader of Physical Culture. 


Every issue is brimful of useful and entertaining information on health-building. You'll not try 
to get along without it once you becomea reader. Just send us a dollar bill, andsay, ‘‘Send me 
Physical Culture for eight months and your free course in physical culture at once."’ Bernarr Macfadden 


| Remember, if you're not thoroughly satisfied, you can have your money back. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO., 979 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 














Kennel Review - - $1.00 


Devoted to hunting dogs, terriers and collies. 


Special Outdoor Life - - - $1.50 


! “Regular price $2.50 
CLUB! Both one year for $1.90 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


CHOICE BOOKS FOR HUNTERS 























HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND WILDER- one of the foremost German naturalists, 
NESS.—H. Hespeth Prichard. Many illus- spent eighteen months in tropical Africa. 
trations from photographs and drawings. The photographs show these animals in 
This book tells of the experience of chis their natural environment, entirely una- 
well known big game hunter in Patagonia ware of the presence of man, and bring- 
and British North America, and will espe- ing their hidden life into view. Post- 
cially interest the American public be- a. aia! a eevee ee haere > as Gees? $2.15 
cause many of the localities mentioned are 
wate. weny reach, Postpels........ $4.30 G00D HUNTING.—Theodore Roosevelt. In 


pursuit of Big Game in the West. With 


WILD FOWL AND WADERS.—Dwight wW. 16 full-page illustrations and marginal 
Huntington, A Manual on their Conserva- decorations. The personal experiences of 

; tion for Sport and Profit. There are chap- the most prominent sportsman of the : 
ters on breeding, migration and food hab- world, It stands for sturdy manliness, 
its of wild ducks; best methods of preserv- bravery, self-reliance, contempt for dis- 
ing them for ornaments, sport and profit; Ce (SE, Saeed cess ceskdeuve $1.15 


on game farming in England and Amer- 

ica; on duck clubs and preserves and the . 

preservation of wild geese, woodcock, aan oe eaete, te D 4 Laer ee 
snipe, plover and other shore birds, Fully be in the hands of every man, You never 
illustrated, with sixteen plates and a map know when a little practical knowledge 
showing the present breeding range of the such as you will glean from this book 
desirable species of fowl which interest will save a life. Common sense methods 





Spe aeees, Oe Los 0 co cess cvscx $1.60 for the treatment of the ordinary wounds 
and accidents are described and practical 

WITH FLASH-LIGHT AND RIFLE.—C. G. remedies for camp diseases recommended. 
Schillings. With many reproductions of Dr. Moody is a thorough sportsman as 
photographs of wild animals at night in well as a successful physician. Post- 
their native haunts in Africa. The author, DTS. ak be koe AMOS ATES RRA KORROeEA SO 75e 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., - - Denver, Colo. 
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Outdoor Books for Outdoor People 


SPORTING RIFLE—W. Winans. The 
shooting of big and little game with a de- 
scription of the principal classes of sportin 
weapons. Illustrated. |: Pe J 

HINTS ON REVOLVER SHOOTING—W. Wi- 
nans. A thoroughly practical and helpful peak 
enned by a ane eat -going revolver sh 
llustrate Post eRe Te: 1 

hs COVER A D TRAP SHOOTING—Capt. 

Bogardus. A book of instruction for 
LP drawn from the wide experience oi 
a former world’s champion. Illustrated. ne 


WILDERNESS HOMES—A BOOK OF THE 
CABIN—Oliver Kemp. Tells the amateur ee 
to build his own summer home at a minimum 
of expense, and the best way to go about it. 
Many plans and specifications given. Illus- 
Srates from A a ane and sketches by the 
eT Re SF; FEE $1. 
CAMPING AND” “WOODCKAFiT—Horace Kep- 
~ hart. A veritable encyclopedia on the ways of 
the woods. Many illustrations. Postpaid .$1.50 
RIFLE RANGE CONSTRUCTION—J. G. Ew- 
ing. A text book for the construction of rifle 
ranges, with details of all parts of the work. 
Piestrated, postpaid - radar POWDN 4 
TARGET—F. M. 
ternal and external ballistics of small arms. 
A study of rifle shooting with the personal 
element excluded, disclosing the cause of the 
error at the target. [Illustrated with 188 
plates, showing the results of over east rifle 
experiments performed. Postpaid....... ; 
THE GRIZZLY BEAR—Wm. H. Wricht. The 
narrative of a hunter-naturalist; historic, sci- 
entific and adventurous. The result of 25 
years of first-hand observation. A_ complete 
istory of the most interesting of our big 
wild animals. Splendidly illustrated from 
photographs. Postpaid $1.65 


ee eee eee eee) .' 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. 


trated. Postpaid 
AMP AND 


paid . ee 
THE PISTOL AND 


ART OF WING SHOOTING—wm. B. Lef- 
fingwell, a practical treatise on ban use of the 
shotgun, illustrating how to become an expert 
shot; also treating of the habits and a of 

ame birds. Also tells how to become a pro- 
cient inanimate target shot. Tilustrated. 
POMDOAM . ce sces EPS COME PE SR bas 00 


COMPLETE AMERICAN 


TRAP r Cam 
Life in the Woods—W. Hamilton G boon. Gone 
tains compuanenmve hints on camps, yon 
log huts, beds and bedding, boats and can 
traps and Se bait receipts, etc. “ito 
wart Edw White, 
ractical experience cate sy The author ‘etis 
ust what is necessary for comfort 
venience, and just how to do things. Iilus- 
trated. Postpaid b 600 6ae eeovecoes 


ee eeeee 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER—E4. F. Haberlein. 


hunting dog. Tilustrated. ce Ene, 7a 

u og. ustra o 

incline fe enim Mirreacrcores” 
HOOTING—Wm. B. Leffin swell. 


WILD FOWL S 
Containing scientific and practical descriptions 


of wild fowl, their resorts, habits, flights, and 
the most successful methods of ——, or 
Also valuable information on guns, 

blinds, boats, ete. Illustrated. Fy ik) 


TAXIDERMY AND ZOOLOGICAL COLL 


ING—W. T. Hornaday. A complete handbook 
for the amateur collector, museum_ builder, 
sportsman and traveler. Illustrated. Post- 


$2.75 
EVOLVER—A. L. A. 
Himmelwright. A a. - ket size volume 
of 157 pages of practical information ‘cover- 
ing the entire subject of pistol and revolver 
ghoctine, Besides being a oe a practical 
hand-book for the experienced sman; 
the work will also prove Sartiontarty ‘valuable 
for beginners. Paper, 60c; cloth.......-$1.00 


CO., DENVER, COLO. 











New Books for Riflemen. 


THE BULLET’S FLIGHT FROM POWDER 
TO TARGET. 


By F. W. Mann, B. 8., M. D. 


The Internal and External Ballistics of 
Small Arms. Illustrated with 188 plates, 
showing results of over 300 rifle experiments 
erformed and chronologically arranged. 
very page is full of interest for the rifle 
enthusiast. The information given is the re- 
sult of a practical experience on the part 
of the writer, extending over thirty-elght 
years. Postpaid . 


RIFLE RANGE CONSTRUCTION. 
By J. G. Ewing. 


A text book for the construction of rifle 
ranges, with details of all parts of the work. 


ee ee ee ee e 


Illustrated. Postpaid ........cc-ceerce $1.00 
SUGGESTIONS TO MILITARY RIFLEMEN. 
(REVISED) 


By Lieut. Townsend Whelen. 


This authority on ape rifle shooting 
has been completely revis and brought 
thoroughly up to date in every respect. 
POUREEE occ cccsccees. cevinerths tens eu 1.10 


HUNTING IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
By Percy C. Madeira. 


The author has just completed this spir- 
ited account of a ghiy successful hunt 
through the wilds of Africa, in the region 
traveled by Roosevelt. The work contains 








boat and Yacht owners 
and all users of marine 
gasoline engines. 


fully illustrated, flexible 
leather, postpaid, $1.50; 
cloth, $1.00. 





a fund of information to interest hunters 
and zoologists, and is one of the most com- 
prehensive and thorough sporting books of 
the year. Lavishly illustrated from remark- 
able photographs. Postpaid 
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OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. ©O., Denver, nae 


Outdoor Life 
Publishing Co. 











Automobile 
Troubles 


And How to Remedy 
Them. 


By Chas. P. Root, 
Former Editor ‘‘Motor 
Age.” 


It will pay for itself 
every day in the year. 

The only book of its 
kind published. It not 
only tells you how to 
locate troubles and 
make immediate re- 
airs, but shows you. 
ocket size, 5x7 inches, 
227 pages. i. illus- 
trated; flexible leather, 
Sy a $1.50; cloth, 


Motor Boats 
Construction and Op- 
eration. 

By Thos. H. Russell, 
M. E., D. B. 


A manual for Motor- 


Pocket size, 292 pages, 
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Now that the 


Christmas 
Rush 


is over you will have 
plenty of time to 
spend in having that 
sitting made that you 
have put off so long. 

Every first-class 
advantage is offered 
you at our gallery— 
at moderate prices. 





Post 
Studio 


827 16th Street, DENVER 


Corner Champa 











FLYING MACHINES 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


By W. J. JACKMAN, M. E. 
and 
Tuos. H. Russe.y, M. E. 
With Introductory Chapter By 
OcTAVE CHANUTE, C. E. 
President Aero Club of Illinois 


Pocket Size, 250 pages, fully 
illustrated. A “Show How’”’ 
book for those who wish to 
build and operate flying 
machines. 


Price, flexible leather, post- 
paid, $1.50; cloth, $1.00 








A. B.C. of the 
MOTORCYCLE 


By 

W. J. JACKMAN, M. E. 
Pocket Size, 250 pages, fully 
illustrated. A “Show How”’ 
book for owners and opera- 
tors of motorcycles. 
Price, flexible leather, post- 
paid, $1.50; cloth, $1.00 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
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Its Economy and Power 


Startle the World! 


The Engine Runs on COAL OIL at a 
Fraction of Cost of Gasoline. 


Thousands of these marvelous engines—in actual use 
ay—prove beyond question that 
erosene is the engine fuel of the fu- 
ture. The success of the ‘“Detroit’’ 
Engine is absolutely unparalleled. 
Demand is overwhelming. 
Kerosene (common coal oil) runs 
it with wonderful economy. Kerosene 
generally costs 6c to 15c less per gal- 
lon than gasoline—and gasoline 
is, still going up. Runs on any 
engine fuel. Only three moving 
parts. Light and portable. Does 
work of engines weighing four 
times as much. Runs every- 


thing. The Amazing 


**DETROIT’’ 


The Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ 
Trial—Direct from Factory y 
Any engine you want, from 2_to 20 H. P., sent on 
25 days’ oy trial—tested immediately before shipping 
run. If dissatisfied—every dollar you 

Rave paid. us for the engine cheerfully refunded. Prices 
lowest ever known for high-grade, guaranteed engines. 
The New Book is Ready—WRITE! Tells all about 
those new wonders that mark a new era in engines, 
Special introductory price on first “Detroit” ¢ engine 
sold ineach community. Quick action gets it,” Address: 


Detroit Engine Works, 431 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


















ide and exhibit horn og model 
er’ Biegele Write for special offer. 

"We pon Approval without a cent deposit, 
prepay /reight and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
on every bicycle. FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, 
: tires andsundries. Do mot duy until you receive our 
- catalogs and learn our “Acard of prices and marvelous 
special offer. Tires, coaster-brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, 2a// prices 
EAD CYCLE CO. Department H242 CHICAGO, ILL. 


tavemt 6BORCE 
COLLAR 


indispensible in training your hunting dog. 
This is not the ordinary spike collar. 
There is no other just like it. Best of 
materials and workmanship. _ Send all orders to 


OUTDOOR LIEE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 




















Will be sent to 


Our Catalog of you free on re- 


quest. We can 


hd furnish any mag- 

u ing azine or paper 
desired at the 

lowest combi- 

ers nation rates. Se- 

lect your year’s 
reading now at 


our clubbing rates, and send us your order. It 
will receive our prompt and careful attention. 

















OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., “Denver, Colo. 


























OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 





All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


volume should be sent. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 





ANGLING. 
American Food and Game Fishes....... 4.00 
Angling, The Modern Angler (Otter).... 1.00 
Pe ie a er ea ee -75 
Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford)... 1.10 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. 1.00 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L 
reais petite: 258 ges .25 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others (Henshall) 2.15 
Big Game at Sea (Chas. F. Holder)...... 2.00 
Big Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holdér).. 2.15 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)..... 1.65 
ee ae S| rae Se eee -50 
Domesticated Trout, How to Breed..... 2.50 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy) 1.50 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp). 1.00 
Modern Fish Culture in Fresh mm { Salt 
Wreeen Teer |. “cnc > s0 bau coderaen bak 2.00 
Salmon and Trout (Dean Sage, W. C. 
Harris, C..H: Townsend) .....cccccoce 2.15 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)........ 1,00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick). 1.50 
Camp and Trail (Stewart Edw. White). 1.25 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)..... 1.60 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter) ...... 69 
Canoe and Camp Cooking (“‘Seneca’”’).... .50 
Canoe Cruising and Camping (Frazier).. 1.00 
Complete American Trapper or Camp Life 
in the Woods (Gibson) .........ceee0. 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)........ -60 
Fox Trapping (Harding) .....ccccccccses -60 
Fur Farming (Harding) ...........eee0. -60 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. 1.00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting..... -60 
Log Cabins and Cottages; How to Build 
SOG Pelee BO |. cas ecckeneedebe'e 1.50 
Mink Trapping (Harding) ............+.- -60 
Science of ree Oo aoa -60 
Bleek TEAS CEAPGIEE) nic viccccsicedecnse -60 
Tracks and ¥enckine CRPERROPR Ts icc cxcve 1.25 
Trailing and Camping in Alaska (Powell) 2.00 
Way of the Woods (Edw. Breck) ....... 1.85 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kemp) ......... 1,25 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Hasding?> . -60 
Weookerhkt (“NeGGMNE’).....ésccocceocseess 1.00 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
American Big Game Hunting (Roosevelt 
GE ED oo shibscanese RUA LCSS 2.50 
American Big Game in Its Haunts (Grin- 
EES <6 Acc cbaldaneeenbSbiswens vatwese’ 2.50 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell)..... 3.50 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) ..... 5.40 
Art of Shooting (Lancaster, popular ed.) 1.25 
Art of Wing Shooting (Leffingwell) .... 1.00 
Bullet’s Flight from Powder to Target, 
SOO CORR) is 655s Keae be bare deh eenars 4.00 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
CHEOPHAGRT) . cc caceeseePeciscneson ces 3.10 
Camps in the Rockies CBeliite Groman) 1.25 
Experts on Guns and Gunning .......... 4.00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting ee 
dus) + Copedouscds0nb sae Rab NSaae 1.25 
Guns, Ammunition and Tackle (A. Ww. 
MORO GE OCROED). .. cckcanns Gasasresns 2.15 
Gun and Its Development (Greener).... 4.00 
Gunsmith’s Manual, a practical guide to 
all branches of the trade, illustrated... 2.00 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright)..... 1.65 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen........ 1.50 
Hints on Revolver Shooting (Winans).. 1.00 
Hitting vs. Missing (Hammond) ........ 1.00 
How I Became a Crack Shot (Farrow).. 1.00 
Hunting in British East Africa (Ma- 
GHG) 5. o scceveedeetasus ceeeuebnreu 5.00 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman (Roose- 
WOE) 3. vceesa i bsdes css ceder eae 2.50 
Hunting Big Game (W. S. Thomas)...... 2.00 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies... 3.10 
Modern Rifle Shooting (Dr. Hudson).... .50 
Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat adguiat 
ney, Grinnell and Wel): wéscctcess - 2.15 
Our Feathered Game (Huntington), ‘a 
hand book for sportsmen . ........6+. 16 


Our Big Game (Huntington), illustrated 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American —_ 
ter (Roosevelt) . 
Pistol and Revolver 
paper, COG: ClOt oc cccccdccvccscecese 
Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Winans) 
— Life in the Hunting Trail eran 
VEC). sus Cemehbesecceeniedsus cans 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward). 
(Duty from England extra.) 
Rifle Range Construction (Ewing)..... 
Roosevelt’s Hunting Trip in Africa (Un- 


eee eee eee eeeee 


eee eee meee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


ger). 
Shooting on Upland Marsh and Stream 
(Leffingwell) . ..cccocsscscscecccccce 
Still Hunter, The (T. S. Van Dyke)...... 
Sport and Travel in the Northland of 
Canada (Hanburg) . 
Sporting Rifle (Winans) .........++. 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen, revised 
1909 (Whelen) . .cccccccccccvecces 
The Deer Family (Roosevelt and others) 
Trajectory Tests of Hunting Rifles...... 
Upland Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke). 
Water-Fowl Family (Sanford, Bishop 
and Van Dyes? Cine eeds ban ded cewe 
Wild Fowl! Shooting (Leffingwell) ...... 
Wild Fowlers (Bradford) 
Wilderness Hunter (Roosevelt).......... 
With Rifle in Five Continents (Niedieck) 


KENNEL. 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper..... 


ee 


Haberlein’s Force Collar ......ceeceseeees 1 


Kennel Diseases (Ashmont) 
Kennel Secrets (Ashmont, new edition). 
Pocket Kennel Record, full leather..... 
Spaniel and Its Training (Mercer)...... 
Training of the Hound 
The Cocker Spaniel .......c.scccccces 
The Fox Terrier, and All About It ( 
BPGAUD 6 cei ccev acer cahetesancsaneets 
The Dog Book (Jas. Watson) per part.. 
10 parts; each per takes up a dif 
ferent breed of dog 
Shepherd Dog, Training, etc. (Wickham) 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
American Birds (Wm. Lowell Finley). 
American Animals (Stone and Cram 
American Natural History (Hornaday).. 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) ......+++s. ° 
Bird Studies With Camera (eee? - 


Black Bears, The (Wm. H. Wright)..... i 


Boston Terrier, The—All ‘shear It (Ax- 


COLE). onc oop eae n anne U2 cee eke es VESTS 1 


Game Birds of North America (Elliot)... 
Handbook of the Birds of U. 8S. and Can- 
ada (Mittall) . ....ssccccees 
Pheasants; History and “Practical *“Man- 
agement. (Tegetmeler) ...... seeeen eae 
Tanning Skins (Briggs) .......-.+-- 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting cw. 
TT. FIOCMRGRY) sp cccivecssagecesivc eeeee 
Taxidermy for Amateurs cay gh er 


MISCELLANEOU 
A. _B. c. of the Motorcycle ww E. Jack- 
GY x chase xsasbbeu’ Fs <oawkeeeeets eee 
Arieona ‘Nights (Stewart Edw. White).. 
Automobile Driving Self Taught (Rus- 
OES ccs cca bunta acs 6 sk ene eae 
Pe) RIE Troubles and How to Rem- 
OGY THOM .o. cccevccncvesnqrspsovies ° 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. 
S. Moody, BM. D.).ccccdessvecccssvvcons 
Boat Building and Salling, Practical.... 
Camera Shots at Big Game (Wallihan). 
Flying Machines: Construction and ~ 
eration . 
Motor Boats: 
tion (Russell) cS aubies kh Ohlee ede vice 
Photography for the Sportsman-Natur- 
alist (Brownell) . ......- 
Rand-McNally Pocket Atlas ‘of the World 
Song of the Wolf (Frank Mayer) 


eee ee ese reeeeesresreeeseeseesene 


Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills).. 
Wonders of the Yellowstone ........... 


If registration is desired, 10c extra on each 
Remittance must accompany order. 


2.15 
3.20 


1.00 
50 


2.50 


. 7.50 


1.00 


1.50 
1,50 
1.50 
1.50 

75 
3.00 
- 6.00 
1,50 
1,50 


2.15 
me - 


i 30 
1.60 
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$3.50 Recipe Cures 
Weak Kidneys, 


Free 


Relieves Urinary and Kidney 
Troubles, Backache, Strain- 
ing, Swelling, Etc. 


Stops Pain in the Bladder, Kidneys 
and Back. 


Wouldn’t it be nice within a week or so to begin to say 
goodbye forever to the scalding, dribbling, straining, or too 
frequent passage of urine; the forehead and the back-of-the- 
head aches; the stitches and pains in the back; the growing 
muscle weakness; spots before the eyes; yellow skin; sluggish 
bowels; swollen eyelids or ankles; leg cramps; unnatural short 
breath; sleeplessness and the despondency? 

I have a recipe for these troubles that you can depend on, 
and if you want to make a quick recovery, you ought to write 
and get a copy of it. Many a doctor would charge you $3.50 
just for writing this prescription, but I have it and will be 
glad to send it to you entirely free. Just drop me a line like 
this: Dr. A. E. Robinson, K-1840 Luck Building, Detroit, Mich., 
and I will send it by return mail in a plain envelope. As you 
will see when you get it, this recipe contains only pure, harm- 
less remedies, but it has great healing and pain-conquering 
power. 

It will quickly show its power once you useit, so I think 
you had better see what it is without delay. I will send youa 
copy free—you can use it and cure yourself at home. 








Dy Vil -T, 
FAULT SS 


ERECTED FRAMES 


place within reach of the AMATEUR the latest, best 
and most seaworthy designs for 1911 in all classes of 


SPEED BOATS - LAUNCHES - CABIN CRUISERS 





25ft. SPEED BOAT SHIPPED IN TWO SECTIONS 
taking less carload freight rates 


ALL THE HARD WORK DONE 


for AMATEUR and PROFESSIONAL boat builders by 


OUR EASY TO BUILD SYSTEM 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


Five years of success demonstrates that anyone who 
can use tools can build his own boat. 


Catalogue on Request 
VALLEY BOAT & ENGINE CO. 


25 River Street, SAGINAW MICH. 
(Formerly located at Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 











SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


1911 Magazines 


We can furnish any pub- 
lication at the lowest club- 








bing combinations. Write osrenoee 
for our catalog of club- B. 
bing offers, sent free on COMPANY 
Denver 
request. a. 























Our Alpine Binoculars 


are the best in price 
and quality. Com- 
pare them with the 
other makers’ higher 
This 


can readily be done 


priced ones. 





at your express office. 
Send for Free Catalogue ‘‘D’’ 


PAUL WEISS, Optician ber. "ec1c 








Extra 
Special 
Bargain 














Kennel Review _ - 


Devoted to hunting dogs, terriers and collies 


gO SS a er 


The best sportsman’s magazine. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


$1.00 


laa 
$2.50 
Both one year for $1.90 
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PASO ROBLES 


HOT SPRINGS 
Paso Robles, Calif. 


**Anyone can get well here.”’ 
—Robley D. Evans. 


Ideal for 
Recreation 
Rest and 
Health 


The “Road of a 
Thousand Wonders” 


For Literature, Maps, Guides, 
Rates, Routes, Etc., giving 
complete information, applyto 


313 Railway Exchange 


WM. K. McALLISTER, General Agent, 32: Sztese 














BOOKS FOR 


BAIT ANGLING FOR COMMON FISHES. 
—Louis Rhead. Full of valuable infor- 
mation regarding the history and habits 
of the fishes described, as well as direc- 
tions on how to catch them. Numerous 
illustrations in half-tone and line draw- 
ings by the author. PPO cece $1.25 

BOOK OF FISH AND FISHING.—Louis 
Rhead. A complete compendium of prac- 
tical advice to guide those who angle for 
all fishes in fresh and salt water. Il- 
SUBCEREOG,.. 5. bia Ce eh eee tees $1 65 

BIG GAME AT SEA —Charles F. Holder. 
This well known sportsman here gives 
us a veritable encyclopedia of sea game, 
their habits and species, their exclusive- 
ness and their beauty. Illus. Price.$2.00 

THE ANGLERS’ GUIDE.—Charles Brad- 
ford. An angling encylclopedia for con- 
stant consultation. List of Fishing Re- 
eorts: Filed: > PeOO. occ cceekoes becuase 55e 

THE ANGLER’S SECRET.—Charles Brad- 
ford. A modern “Complete Angler.” 
Full of pleasant reading and much good 
advice and timely hints, Illus. Price .$1.10 

FAVORITE FISH AND FISHING —Dr. J. 
A. Henshall. The author writes not only 
as an ardent fisherman, for the infor- 
mation of his kind, but also as a nature 
lover, discoursing delightiu.ry on the 
black bass, grayling, trout, tarpon, etc. 
Titus. Price : ....0:6sipeeeoee ee $1.25 

THE DETERMINED ANGLER.—Charies 
Bradford. “The most pleasantly writ- 
ten, the most sensible and practical. and 
instructive volume I have ever seen of 
its kind.”—Grover Cleveland. Tllus. 
Po ee eee aps ebb bsed a> ccocubius comee 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING 


FISHERMEN 


FISHING AND SHOOTING SKETCHES.— 
Grover Cleveland. A _ delightful little 
volume on the ethics of sport. Illus.$1.25 

$1.25 


Charles F. Holder. Contains some of 
the most exciting stories of fishing ad- 
venture to be found in sporting liter- 
ature. What Mr. Holder does not know 
about sea angling is yet to be discov- 
ered, and of his knowledge he gives the 
reader generously. Illustrated in colors. 
SS, RE Pe ee Pe Bee pee he $215 
SALMON AND TROUT.—Dean Sage,, W. C. 
Harris and Cc. H. Townsend. Carries 
with it the flavor of a true sportsman. 
TOG. ob ok ds nee ee oe $2.15 
BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHERS.— 
Jas. A. Henshall. One of the most rop- 
ular of the fishing books. [llus. ..$2.15 
FISHERMAN’S LUCK and Other Uncertain 
Things. Henry Van Dyke. A book that 
deserves to be included among the Eng- 
lish classics. Illustrated in colors. .$1.50 
DOMESTICATED TROUT, How TO 
BREED AND GROW THEM.—Living- 
ston Stone. Fifth edition. Illus... .$2.50 
MODERN FISHCULTURE IN FRESH AND 
SALT WATER.—Fred Mather. The pur- 
pose of this work is to give such prac- 
tical instructions as may enable the 
amateur to build his ponds and breed his 
fish after the most approved methods. 


ilu, PROG 3 ich oss decane Seek ccc 
ARTIFICIAL FLIES AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM.—Price .........:.e.00+++++ 291.00 


DICTIONARY OF FLIES.—Price.......50e 
COMPANY., DENVER, COLO. 
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CONSUMPTION 


Cy), BRONCHITIS 
URpp CATARRH 
D “ASTHMA 


To all sufferers from nose, 
throat or lung trouble, 
we will mail, free and 
post-paid, liberal supply 
of Condor Inhalation in 
order to prove that it is 
possible to be permanent- 
ly cured at home. with- 
out change of climate, 
loss of time or stomach dosing. 
Do not neglect pain in chest or between 
shoulder blades, raising matter, constant spit- 
ting, lingering colds, hoarseness, chronic 
cough, tickling in throat, loss of taste and 
smell, flushed cheeks, night sweats, chills, 
fever, hemorrhage, hay fever, stuffed nose, 
foul ‘breath, head noises, deafness, sneezing, 
shortness of breath, sense of oppression, 
choking, gasping, wheezing, failing strength, 
weakness, loss of weight, etc., etc. 

Drawn through mouth or nose, this power- 
ful, germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhal- 
ant reaches every part of the nasal passages, 
bronchial tubes and lungs—exactly where af- 
fected. Disease quickly disappears no matter 
in what stage, and health is restored. 


Write Today for Complete Trial, 
Illustrated Book and How to 








Get Well Without Taking Medi- 
one, _ sent poomutely soc 












Co., Dept. 531, Los Angeles, Ca 























AMERICA’S 
FAMOUS 
SHOW TRIP 


Colorado Springs 
to Cripple Creek 

























THE CRIPPLE CREEK SHORT LINE 


Fifty-one (51) miles of the most massive, 
majestic and magnificent scenery in the 
world. A visitor to Colorado cannot afford 
to miss this wonderful trip. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES DAILY 














For illustrated litera- . 
ture, write 


F. C. Matthews, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Colorade Springs,Colo. 




























DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


EE se PLAS-TR-PADS are different from the 






painful truss, being made self-adhesive 
jones to hold the rupture in place 
without straps, buckles or springs— 
eannot slip, 50 cannot chafe or com- 
press against the pelvic bone. The most 
obstinate cases cured in the privacy of 
the home. Thousands have successfully treated 
themselves without hindrance from work. Soft 
an velvet—easy to eogty—thengensive. Process of 
cure is natural, so no further use for trusses. We prove 
what we say by sending you Trial of Plapao absolutely 
FREE. Write name on coupon and mail TODAY. Address 


Pte eee OEREO ETO OOEEEOE EES Ee EEE ERSTE EEE ESESEDSOEOES HOS EEE HES EES CESSES SESE ES 


APO e eee ee eOee cones Reeeeeeseres seeeee 


Bound Volumes of Outdoor Life 


For the years 1902, 1903, 1905, 1906, 1908 
Nicely bound in black cloth and leather. 
Express prepaid, $3.50 each. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 


T&M wares 


Prove Satisfactory 
2 to 120 HP Various Types 
Catalogue Free 


Termaat & Monahan Co. 
Oshkesh, Wiscensin 


Webster 2 Stevens 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


























Develop your negatives 
¢ your prints 
Make copies or new work 
Enlarge from your own negatives 
Doanything photographic that you want done 


485 Arcade Bidg.. SEATTLE, WASH. 











PALMER 


Gasoline Engines 
1 to 20 H. P. 


One, Two and Four Cylin- 
der; Two and Four Cycle. 


Large Stock of Motors 
at Seattle. 


Catalogue Free 
PALMER BROS. 
COS COB, CONN. 


Seattle, Wash., 800 First Ave., South. 
Vancouver, B. 0., 1600 Powell St. « 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


WILD FOWL 
and WADERS 


A Manual on Their Conservation for Sport 
and Profit. 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


Author of Our Big Game and Our Feath- 
ered Game. Fully illustrated with sixteen 
plates and a map showing the present 
breeding range of the desirable species of 
fowl which interest sportsmen. Price, 
$1.60, postpaid. 


There are chapters on the breeding, 
migration and food habits of wild ducks; 


on the best methods of preserving them 
as ornaments and for sport and for prof- 
it; on game farming in England and in 
America; methods of restoring them on 


waters where they have been extirpated 
and of introducing them on natural and 
artificial waters; methods of shooting 
ducks without causing them to _ desert, 
Also chapters on the State Game Depart- 
ments and how they can assist in the res- 
toration of the wild fowl; on the Ameri- 
can duck clubs and preserves and onthe 
preservation of the wild geese, woodcock, 
snipe, plover and other shore birds. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 


THE SONG 
OF THE WOLF 
By FRANK MAYER (“Montezuma”) 
12mo., $1.50 


Mr. Mayer’s writings have for twenty 
years been familiar to readers of Out- 
poor Lirsg, and this, his crowning 
achievement in literature, should be ead 
by everyone interested in Western ife. 


The New York Times says of theb ‘1k: 


“The Western environment is well reproduced, 
especially in the descriptive passages. There 
is plenty of exciting and varied incident in 
the story—‘‘gun play,”” cattle rustling, revenge 
seeking, and other matters of the frontier sort. 


The author evidently has lived in the environ- 
ment and writes with knowledge and apprecia- 


tion.”” 


Send Remittances to OUTDOOR LIFE 
Postage, 15 Cents Extra 




















How To Turow THE 


DIAMOND 
HITCH 3% 


The clearest and cleverest 
illustrations and descrip- 
tions of how to throw the 


Diamond Hitch 
ever shown. Printed on 


heavy enameled paper. 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street - DENVER, COLO. 











vice. n 
suffer another minute. Write today and I will 
send you full information by return mail ab- 
solutely free. Address, 


G. C. POWELL, (Patentee) ; 
7437 BANK BUILDING PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


° by Subscribing for 
Begin thE Outdoor Life, the 


Yew Year best sportsman’s 
magazine, $1.50 


Right— per year. 
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THE NEW BOSTON TERRIER BOOK 





The Boston Terrier 


AND ALL ABOUT IT 


BY 
EDWARD AXTELL 


A practical, scientific and up-to-date Guide 
to the Breeding, Kenneling, Rearing, Selling 
ete., of the American Dog, the Largest and 
Most Complete Book on the Subject ever writ- 
ten. Fully illustrated. Beautifully bound in 


silk cloth, 
Price, $1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 
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~ 
f \g& FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENT. 


By Samuel G. Camp. 

A comprehensive handbook by an expert on 
the necessary tackle for fresh water fishing. 
Mr. Camp speaks with authority on the selec-- 
tion of rods, reels, lines, leaders, lures, etc. The 
whole field of equipment is covered, from fly 
to creel, and even the clothes to wear are ap- 
propriately discussed. Cloth, fully illustrated, 
EE ae h 1 Stace othe ad wa ap eiare.eak ews a4 4 $1.00 


CAMP COOKERY. 


By Horace Kephart. 

“uae best of comping trips can be spoiled by 
bad coune, but this book teaches the camper 
how to cook food that can be eaten with a rel- 
ish. Mr. Kephart has made a complete practi- 
cal manual of everything that concerns cooking 
in camp, on the trail or on the water. All 
recipes given have been thoroughly tested and 
can be recommended as authoritative and up- 
to-date. Cloth, fully illustrated, postpaid $1.00 


TRAILING AND CAMPING IN ALASKA. 
By Addison M. Powell. 

Who has followed the trail in Alaska 20 
years. An intensely interesting account of 
Alaska—the shooting of moose, caribou, griz- 
zlies, and other wild game; the life of pros- 
pectors, manners and customs of people; de- 
scription of scenery, etc. Illus. Postpaid. .$2.00 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


By Wm. H. Wright. 
; The narrative of a hunter-naturalist. His- 
Pi ) toric, scientific and adventurous. The result of 

















i 25 years of first-hand observation. A complete 
history of the most interesting of our big wild 
yy penny illustrated from Photo. 
graphs. PE Eb ccs CROC eC iweb eecd d 

. ° J . 
Beautiful Pictures Suitable For Framing 7H SPORTING RIFLE. 

Vv few copies of the above reproduction of By Walter Winans. 
on han 1 cover page. size about 11x12 inches, in plain The shooting of big and little game, with a 
black and white, with a 3-inch white margin, on description of the principal classes of aporting 
yt coated enamneiod peor: Tete peetares — weapons. Illus. NR ee Pp $5. 

e sold a cents each as long as ey last, post- 

paid, and carefully wrapped in pasteboard roller. OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 


AT ONE SHOT For Subscriptions to 


by getting up a club of subscribers for OUTDOOR LIFE 
OUTDOOR LIFE. You can earn 











that rifle, shotgun or fishing rod or reel Here is your chance to make that fishing, 
that you have been wanting and at the hunting and camping outfit complete. 
same time boost the good work of Our premium offers are extremely liberal, 
OUTDOOR LIFE. and you will be surprised to find how 

Our premium offers are very liberal, easy it is to convince your friends that 
and you will find this an easy and pleasant OUTDOOR LIFE is the best sports- 


way to make that hunting kit complete. 
We will gladly send you our 


New Premium Catalog NEW CATALOG 
just _publis , OF PREMIUMS 
just published, on request. It includes 


: | all kinds of high grade sporting goods. will be sent to you on request. DO IT NOW! 


man’s magazine published. Our 


—~ 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colorado OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 



































less than 15 words accepted. 





WANTS, FOR SALE, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of 3 cents per word per 
insertion payable strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. Nothin 
No advertisement of any kind run in this departmen 
unless the names of two reputable persons are submitted with the advertisement. 








ARMS. 


FOR SALE—Fine Haenel-Mannlicher rifle, 9 

mm., perfect condition, cost $50.00; 150 
rounds of ammunition for same, cost $8.25; 
reloading tool, cost, $3.00; first money order 
for $35.00 takes the outfit. J. C. Hunter, 
Myrtle Creek, Oregon. 1-1t 





COLLIE PUPS, BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leg- 
horns, Toulouse Geese, of finest oe 
Nelson’s, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 11-4t 


AT STUD—Irish Water Spaniel, Pat Poor E, 

fee $20. For sale, Irish Water Spaniels and 
Chesapeake Bays. Edward Edmunds, 1143 
Randolph St., St. Paul, Minn. 1-2t 








FOR SALE—NEW “C” GRADE LEFEVER 


EJECTOR, made to your _ specifications. 
List price, $165. $100 cash takes it. E .M., 
% Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


FOR SALE—One pair of foxhounds, three 

years old, absolutely guaranteed on coyote 
and cat; also pups. Chas. B. Lloyd, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Santa Paula, Calif. ; 1-1t 





EXCHANGE—Marble Getter, new, for high 
power binoculars, J. McSmith, Van Buren, 
Ark., Box 468. fi 1-1t 


yet ‘BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and En- 

glish partridges and pheasants, capercail- 
zies, black game, wild turkeys, quails, rab- 
bits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
pheasants, peafowl, cranes, storks, orna- 
mental geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, fer- 
rets, etc. All kinds of birds and animals 
bought and sold. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. 
S. Pheasantry and Game Park, ae 
a, - 


RAISE PHEASANTS AND GAME. Complete 

illustrated catalogue with full details how 
to breed, feed, care for and handle game an- 
imals and birds of all kinds, ten cents. 
Horne’s Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 
(or) Denver, Colo., Dept. L. 9-6t 

















15 VARIETIES PHEASANTS—Prices on appli- 
cation. Illustrated booklet on Pheasant Rais- 
ing. 10c. H. W. Myers, Tacoma, Wash, 12-4t 








NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS — Irish wolf 

hounds, deer and cat hounds, English 
Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds. On re- 
ceipt of 4c stamps a catalogue will be sent. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 6-tf 


FOR SALE—English Setter puppies, and older 

dogs, from best Registered Stock. Would 
take as part payment on older dogs Reming- 
ton Automatic Shotgun. Address, Dr. S. P. 
Nash, Box 33, Decatur, Texas. 1-1t 


BEAR DOGS—I have a fine litter of pure- 

bred hounds from my best bear dogs for 
sale at $25 per pair, if taken soon; all males; 
% fox and % blood hound strain. Steve Bl- 
kins, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-tf 


FOR SALE AIREDALE TERRIERS—The 

great hunters: tireless trailers; fine bred 
stock: parents trained bear and lion dogs; 
one registered bitch in whelp, $25.00. Dr. J. 
M. Young, Pueblo, Colo. 1-1t 

















CHESAPEAKE BAY—Bitch, two years old; 
registered; broken by the Force system; 
large and strong: first-class in every way; a 
great and tireless worker. Change of busi- 
ness only reason for selling. W. G. Clarke, 
Berthoud, Colo. - 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—Puppies by Champion 

Gamecock, Champion Ballochmyle and Cham- 
pion Commodore of Clipstone. Elmhurst Ken- 
nels, Station E., Kansas City, Mo. 1-1t 


PACK RECORD 70 COYOTES in.24 months, 
For Russian wolfhounds, pure bred and 








crosses, puppy stock, address Elliott Ranch, 
Wolfcreek, Elbert Co., Colo. 10-12t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS— 

Best bear and big game dogs, the greatest 
mantrailers. Pups and grown dogs. Max J. 
Kennedy, Fredonia, Kans. 1-6t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers, 
send stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa, 11-3t 





CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS—Thor- 

oughbred; pedigrees furnished. Fine types. 
Prices right. H. S. Clark, E 46, 27th Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 1-1t 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS and Airedale Terriers; 

puppies and grown stock. The best only. 
Send stamp. Chesdale Farm Kennels, Colby, 
Wash. 12-2t 








ELLIS KENNELS—Two litters White French 

Toy Silk Poodle puppies; also grown dogs. 
Fine pets for children. Mrs. A. Ellis, Harlem, 
Mont. 12-3t 





AIREDALE PUPPIES for sale, from blooded, 
trained lion and bear dogs. Saw Tooth Ken- 
nels, Gooding, Idaho, 11-3t 





AIREDALE TERRIERS—Puppies and older 
dogs, of champion breeding. W. C. Frazier. 
Atlantic, Towa. 8-7t 





ONE LITTER—Crossbred Airedale and Hound 
pups. Ellis Kennels, Harlem, Mont. 12-3t 








GUIDES. 





BIG GAME—A HUNT IN OLD MEXICO—Hy- 

rum A. Cluff and John Humphry, Guides. 
Bear, lion, jaguar, wild hogs, wolves, deer, 
turkey and fish can be shown you by these 
guides, who have ene § of bear, lion and wolf 
traps, pack and saddle animals. Can_ take 
parties into any part of tne Sierra Madre 
mountains. Understand how to skin all kinds 
of animals for taxidermy —_ Address 
Hyrum A. Cluff, Colonia Garcia, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, 1-1t 





HUNTING BIG GAMB in best game section 

of Montana. Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, 
lynx and wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in 
the fall. Lion in the winter; also bear and 
lion hunting in the spring with a well- 
trained pack of dogs. nest trout and sal- 
mon fishing in summer, Write for particu- 
lars to M. ?. Dunham, Ovando, ontana. 
Reference, Outdoor Life. 2-tf 





N HUNTING—I am prepared during the 
winter months to take out parties in the 
best lion and bob cat hunting country in 
Colorado. I have a splendid pack of dogs 
now, insuring good sport to any who may 
qome. Steve kins, Steamboat Springs, 
‘olo. - 




















WANTS, FOR SALE, EXCHANGES, ETC. 
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IF YOU WANT A GUIDE to hunt Alaska 

Lai sag bear, write John E. Jackson, Sand 
Point, Alaska; schooner and camp help; over 
20 years’ hunting in Alaska, 11-3t 








OLD COINS. 


$7.75 paid for rare date 185% quarters, $20 

for a half dollar. We pay a cash premium 
on hundreds of coins. Keep all money dated 
before 1880 and send 10 cents at once for our 
new illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7. It 
may mean your fortune, C. F. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Dept. 27, Le Roy, N. Y. 1-4t 











RANCHES AND RESORTS. 





FOR SALE—A 120-acre ranch four miles 

south of Estes Park postoffice, Colorado. 
Mostly fenced; some meadow; pine and asp- 
en groves; a brook flows near the rustic 
house. Enos A. Mills, Estes Park, Colo. tf 








TAXIDERMISTS. 


GAME HEADS FOR SALE—Buffalo, elk, 

mountain sheep, deer, antelope heads, and fur 
rugs for sale; all beautifully mounted and 
guaranteed. rite for photos and descrip- 
tion. Send us your trophies for mounting. 
Our work is acknowledged the best to be had. 
Jonas Bros., Taxidermists, 1023 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 1-3t 


WANTED-—Sober, industrious, first-class, all- 
around Fie Taxidermists, on large game 

heads and rugs. Give reference, send photo- 
graphs of your own work and state wages ex- 
per week or month. Address W. ° 

heard, 908 & 910 “A” St., Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, 1-1t 


WANTED—AT ONCE—Two competent Taxi- 

dermists; amateurs, students and unsteady 
workmen need not apply. Steady work to 
right men. Give full particulars first letter. 
Henry W. Howling, 513 Hennepin Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 12-2t 


TAXIDERMIST AND RUG MAKER—Eighteen 

years’ experience; seven years head taxi- 
dermist for W. F. Sheard, Tacoma. Moose 
heads a speciality. D. C. Bryant, 3618 Evan- 
ston Ave., Fremont, Seattle, Wash. 3-12t 

















DON’T WRITE for Mounted Elk heads unless 

you want a good one cheap. Photos and 
measurements on application. Cecil H. Hopf, 
St. Anthony, Idaho. 8-6t 





WANTED—EXPERT TAXIDERMIST — Year 
contract; no dubs or foreigners need apply. 
J. C. Miles, Taxidermist, Denver, Colo. 1-it 








MISCELLANEOUS 


CENTRA WESTERN AND CANADIAN 

TRAPPERS—If you want highest values, 
quicker returns and satisfaction guaranteed, 
then ship your furs to me. 25 years in the 
trade, leased shippers in every state and 
Canada as well. THREE BIG PREMIUMS TO 
TRAPPERS. Write at once for full informa- 
tion, price list, etc. Fred White, Beloit, Kan- 
sas, Leading Fur Dealer of the Middle bar 








PIANO BARGAIN—A fine, new Wing Piano, 

concert grand, style 29, upright. Has instru- 
mental at ment enablin any ordinary 
payer on the piano to imitate peesercy the 
ones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither 
and banjo. vary guaranteed. This is a big 
Address Box 21, Outdoor Life, gaa 





CLUBBING OFFERS—Send us your order for 

magazines for the coming year. We can fur- 
nish any magazine desired at lowest club rates. 
Complete catalog of clubbing offers sent free 
on request. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Cur- 
tis St., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE. We 

have a limited number of bound volumes 
for the year 1903, nicely bound in black cloth 
and leather, which we will sell at the ver 
special price of $2.25 each, express prepaid. 
Also volumes for 1902, 1907, 1908 and 1910, 
at $3.50 each. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 10-tf 


WATER COLOR PORTRAITS of dogs, horses 

and other animals done from photographs; 
also water color paintings for American and 
British game birds, wild fowl, etc. Prices ex- 
tremely reasonable. Address, Richard Clap- 
ham, Austwick Hill, Clapham, Lancaster, 
England. 12-tf 


THB COLONY TRAP catches a whole family 

of muskrats at one set. Shaw’s Drowner is 
the greatest fur-saver ever invented. Send a 
dime for our new 84-page illustrated trap- 
per’s guide. It explains everything. Daven- 
port Trap Co., Davenport, Iowa. Box O. 5-12t 


NATURAL HISTORY FOR SALE—Six elegant 

volumes. NEW. Full descriptions and pic- 
tures of all birds and animals in the world. 
Must sell. Will take half what they cost. 
Great bargain. Write for particulars. . Enos 
Bates, Shukert Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 1-2t 

















WANTED—Sober, industrious young man, 

with experience in the sporting goods busi- 
ness, who is an expert rapid and accurate 
stenographer; give reference and state sal- 
ary. Address W. F. Sheard, 910 A Street, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 1-tf 





FISHING RODS—Warranted entirely hand- 

made from best selected bamboo. 20 per cent 
on all Rods now in stock until Feb. Ist, unless 
sooner sold. Tournament roads a_ specialty. 
Free catalog. Geo. Morgan, Rodmaker, Syra- 
cuse, 12-2t 





GET MARRIED—Matrimonial paper contain- 

ing advertisements marriageable people 
from all sections of the United States, Cana- 
da;. rich, poor, young, old, Protestants, Cath- 
olics, mailed sealed free. A. Gunnels, Toledo, 
Jhio, 1-3t 





DOCTOR—I have a lot of duplicate books and 

instruments that I want to swap for shoot- 
ing irons, cameras, fishing tackle, or most 
any old thing. Will you accommoe“ate me? 
Dr. Chas. Stuart Moody, Sandpoint, idaho. itf 


WATER COLOR, 
dogs, horses and pets, 





OIL and pen pictures of 
made from photo- 


graphs. Reasonable prices. First - class 
work. Sunset Studio, 600 Front Street, 
Brownsville, Pa. 1-3t 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My iIillus- 
trated catalogue and a showy shell matfled 


for 10c. Collection of choice shells for 25c. 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Florida. tf 





FOR SALE—New “Cross” marine engine, 


single, double and four-cylinder. Guaran- 
teed for two years. For further particulars 
address Box 21, Outdoor Life, Denver. 
Colo, Att 





HUNTEKS—A beautiful picture 16x20, entitled 

“Kings of the Field,”’ postpaid only 20 cents. 
Get one and beautify your home. William 
Smith, Hatfield, Minn. 12-2t 


FOR SALE—SMITH PREMIER TYPE- 
WRITER No. 2, in good condition. Will 





ship to you express prepaid for $25. 
Life, Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


























SOME CHOICE MAGAZINE CLUBS 


We offer our readers any publications desired at the lowest prices obtainable 
anywhere. Complete catalog sent free on request. 

Outdoor Life may be added to any combination advertised in any periodical 
or subscription catalog for $1.20 additional. Postage to Canada 25c extra; 
foreign, 50c. 

Publications may be sent to one or different addresses anywhere in the United 
States, its possessions or Mexico. Extra charge for postage to Canada and foreign 
countries. 

State whether subscription is new or a renewal. 















































Our Price Our Price 
Kennel Review ............ $1.00 Country Life in America ..$4.00 > 
Alaska-Yukon Magazine ... 1.50 +} $3.10 Good Health ............... 1.50 f $5.65 
OUTOOOER 1490 o30n5 605 1.50 OUT SAP cisecscees 1.50 | 
$4.00 $7.00 
Sunset Magazine .......... $1.50 ) Taylor-Trotwood . ........ $1.50 
NE ive ust hwaeee id 2.00 3,7Q American Magazine ....... 1.50 3.30 
OUTDOOR LIFE .......... 1.50 ) OUTDOOR LIFE .......-.. 1.50 
$5.00 $4.50 
ei |: a a $1.50 Hunter-Trader-Trapper . ..$1.00 
Forest & Stream .......... 3.00! 4,65 Alaska-Yukon Magazine ... i.50 3.40 
GUTDOOR. FIFE . ooccacccs 120 ; OUTDOOR LEAPED vis ce ins 1.50 
$5.70 $4.00 
Everybody's w ginhclietaria Ulam $1.50 Physical Culture .......... $1.50 
world’s Work ...........:. 3.00 4.15 Cosmopolitan . ............ 1.00 3.30 
OUTDOOR Ye pee 1.50 GUTDOOR Tem scicns cues 1.50 
$6.00 $4.00 
Cosmopolitan . ....... er a WON ss Kc divciedvns $1.50 
Woman’s Home Comp’n ... i.60$ 3,15 Pictorial Review .......... 1.00: 3,10 
OUTDOOR LIFE .......... 1.50, OUTDOOR LIFE .......... 1.50 | 
$4.00 $4.00 
WTC TE os 3s exc ks sees $3.00 WORKS WOT cies acne nsec a 3.00 } 
ten otcic op OTTER TS 1.00 4,20 Human Life ............... 1.00 ' 3.90 
OUTDOOR LIP: .~.. 5.5.3 1.50 | OUTDOOR LIFE... oi wceices 1.50 } 
$5.50 $5.50 
Pield & Stream ........... $1.50 ) Pete oo cc eikoes so Rene $1.00 > 
on re 3.00 ' 4,15 Scientific American (new) . 3.00 t 4.00 
OUTRUOR LiP® ....6.2.4 1.50 J OUTDOOR LIFE .........-. 1.50 | 
$6.00 $5.50 
Seba 5 oc. a visnp ove $1.50 Baseball Magazine ......... $1.59 
Woman’s Home Comp’n ... 1.50 3.40 Uncle Remus ............-. 1.50 3.20 
OUTDOOR LIFE ........<. 1.50 ODT EAE 0 iaveveuss 1.50 
$4.50 $4.50 


SEND ORDERS TO 


OUTDOOR LIFE FUB. CO., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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REPEATING 
_ SHOTGUDA 


AUTOLOADING ~~ 
SHOTGUN & 
me 


x 


Dependability and efficiency—at all times, — 
under all conditions—are characteristics of these two 
superior field guns that emphasize the world-wide reputa- 


tion of REMINGTON: 
REMINGTON PUMP GUN-—Solid breech, hammerless, bottom- 


ejecting. No opening at top, sides or rear of receiver. Simple take- 
down system means that gun may be cleaned and carried with ease. 
The most thoroughly dependable and efficient of its type. 


REMINGTON AUTOLOADING SHOTGUN-Solid breech, 


hammerless. Recoil-ejecting. Five shot repeater—three to get the 
cripples. ach shot under absolate control. Reloads itself without 


the loss of an ounce of muzzle energy. Minimum recoil. J "e 
UMC Steel Lined Shot Shells Dtee 7 Lined 
\ q ‘ 


The steel lining gives added strength to the shell, 
and improves its shooting qualities. It protects powder 
charge against moisture, thus making UMC shells the 

most dependable in all kinds of weather. 


“Game Laws for 1910” mailed free. 


Remington and UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 





The Remington Arms Co., Dept.1-N. Ilion, N. Y. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Dept. 1-N. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, Dept. 1-N. New York City. 


SAME OWNERSHIP SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY SAMd MANAGEMENT 
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The finest 


men’s single shot 
rifle in the world 


“BULL’S EYE 
KIND”-- 








Made in standard lengths—weights 





and calibers. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain Front and Sporting Rear Sights. 


STEVENS IDEAL RIFLES are the STEVENS SHOTGUNS— 


international standard by which all others ur ver : . 
are judged. Hold first honors for Ac- RIFLES—-PISTOLS~ TELESCOPES 


curacy in United States—Great Britain— —made in the Factory of Precision with 
South Australia and Western Australia. an Accuracy Unparalleled in the World. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


P. O. BOX 132 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 









